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Seton, you feel a tingle of pride 

in granting a leave of absence to 
that new tractor you had planned to 
buy. The factory that would have 
built it is feeding the guns . . . while 
you are feeding the men... of the 
greatest army ever known. 


Even though it leaves you ina 
tough spot... through sacrificing 
that new machine, you have contrib- 
uted something worthwhile to the 
winning of this war. 

Since your present machines 
must win the food production battle 
of 1943, lightning action is needed on 
the farm machinery front now. Now 
while there is still room in your imple- 


ment dealer’s warm repair shop for 


thorough, expert reconditioning of old 
equipment. If you wait till spring . . . 
if you wait for breakdowns in the field 
to order repairs ... it may be too late. 





Every piece of Allis-Chalmers equip- 


ment inspected and approved by your 
Allis-Chalmers dealer as ready for peak 
performance is entitled to display the 
“Farm Commando” eagle emblem, 


showing that it’s “Ready to Roll «+» —” 


The newspaper headlines say it can’t 
be done—that farmers will be swamped 
and that people fighting for freedom 
will have to tighten their belts. This 
is no time to retreat! Let’s attack 
today — with equipment ready to go! 
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FARM COMMANDO 


Ready fo Roll -+»= 


Get a FREE Farm Commando emblem 
for every machine inspected and approv- 
ed by your Allis-Chalmers dealer. 
Watch for his Farm Commando ma- 
chinery and tractor school—your chance 
to get first-hand tips from factory experts. 
High school ag classes, county and local 
officials are also invited to participate. 
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mail this COMMANDO-GRAM 


RACTOR DIVISION:- MILWAUKEE -U. S.A. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MAY BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 
£ LOCATE THE MACHINE YOU NEED 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Dept. 1, Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Can you help me locate the following equipment, no obligation to me: 


Name____ 
County_ 
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What more can we do to help win the war 
. «+ how else can we help to provide our soldiers 
and sailors and those of the Allied Nations 
with what they need for victory? 


That, we hold, is the only attitude in which those of 
us not privileged to wear the uniform can approach 
the war effort. Peacetime pursuits and practices... 
previous traditions, prerogatives and reputations... 
personal preferences and ambitions ail shrink to 
insignificance in light of the words, “What more can 
we do to help win the war?” Nothing else counts. 

Here at Pontiac that attitude has caused a major 
change in our operating policy. Back when we were 
building automobiles we were the “prime contrac- 
tor.” We “spread the work” among many sub- 
contractors large and small—each an anonymous 
specialist in some manufacturing field. 

Then came the Defense Program. Our first assign- 
ment, undertaken months before Pearl Harbor, was 
the building of Oerlikon automatic anti-aircraft 
cannon. With the splendid cooperation of over 300 
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subcontractors on this one job alone, peak produc- 
tion was attained eleven months ahead of schedule. 

After December 7th, two additional major assign- 
ments were quickly assumed . . . the volume produc- 
tion of Sa gam and of Bofors 40 mm. auto- 
matic field guns. 

Hardly had these gigantic and complex problems 
of plant conversion, re-tooling and personnel train- 
ing gotten under way when... ‘What more could we 
do to help win the war?” 


We could help by becoming SUBCONTRAC- 
TORS on three important projects: building 
huge components for ma-ton high-speed tanks 
... supplying vital mechanisms for army ==! 
and producing mmm sets of SEEEEE inner-engine 
assemblies a month. 


And today, as these words are being written, thou- 
sands of Pontiac men and women are devoting their 
full and exclusive efforts to speeding the progress of 
our subcontracting operations alone. 


Seeking to cooperate fully in the war effort, Pontiac 
bas voluntarily censored this advertisement. 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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IN BRIEF: Permit System may order hog run . . . Sow breeding now for record spring 
*43 litters . . . Soybean mills at capacity crush . . . High record supply, low prices of 


oil press-cake . .. 
no higher now than in lush 20's 


Dairy outlook clouded by labor situation . . . 
. « « Meat rationing will increase demand for poultry, 


Consumer food bill 


eggs, milk, cheese, wheat products, potatoes, dry beans, other staples. 


By Jack Moran 


Hogs to Market. The daily press will be 
full this month of headlines of record 
runs of hogs to market, of packers operat- 
ing at peak capacity, of prices at best 
average levels in years as compared with 
production costs. Packing-plant capacity 
is adequate to handle all hogs in orderly 
run, but at first sign of a jam-up you may 
expect the Federal Government to put 
in a permit system—a sort of shipping- 


quota-allocation system. Nothing will be . 


allowed to interfere with the processing of the 
big quantity of pork and pork products so 
greatly needed for military, Lend-Lease, and 
civilian use. 

Proposals being considered by the 
Government include: (1) a system per- 
mitting individual producers to market 
hogs at a time specified by commission 
firms, packing plants, or local marketing 
committees; (2) livestock transportation 
agency control of loadings in the coun- 
try; (3) Government buying and dis- 
tribution of hogs; (4) price supports for 
heavy hogs after the big December- 
January run. Even tho none of these 
goes into effect this winter, tab them for 
a year hence when marketings will be 
much heavier. 

Besides marketing jams, Government 
agricultural officials are mindful of the 
possible adverse effect of any serious 
break in prices upon sow breeding this 
winter. Cornbelters at the moment are 
figuring on breeding an extra sow for 
every dozen bred last winter. Farmers in 
Iowa and Illinois may do even better, 
breeding an extra sow for every 10 bred 
last winter. This isn’t too much consider- 
ing the big demand for meats of all 


kinds; the only limit is farmers’ capacity 
for handling more pigs. Feed will be 
plentiful and relatively cheap this winter, 
but labor will be scarce and relatively 
high priced. Agricultural officials seem to 
realize that unless the farm labor situa- 
tion is eased, many piggy-sows may go to 
market in late winter. 


Plenty of Corn. “Too much corn” was 
common talk a year or so ago, because 
few people accurately forecast the un- 
precedented demand for feed in 1942. 
Then supplies began to dwindle more 
rapidly than ever before and the tune 
was changed to “too little.” Now it’s 
back to “too much” again, but is it in 
truth “too much?” The supply for 1942- 
43—some 3.5 billion bushels—is the 
biggest on record, but so is the number of 
livestock the biggest on record. We'll 
probably use three billion bushels of corn 
this year, principally as feed; and this 
would leave only 500 million for carry- 
over into 1943-44. Hogs will eat a good 
200 million bushels more corn this year 
than last, poultry will eat more, dairy 
cattle not much more, beef cattle less. 
But more will be used for food and in- 
dustrial purposes, as in the production 
of industrial alcohol. Corn acreage should 
be increased next year to help offset the 
probability of smaller acre yields. All 
things considered—the corn-hog pro- 
duction, supply, and marketing situation 
a year hence—this department would not 
be surprised if 1943 marked the peak of the 
hog-production cycle for the duration. 


Oil Mills Busy. Farmers produced this 
year a crop of soybeans valued at more 
than 300 million [ Continued on page 84 
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HERE’S ANOTHER WAY to give 


hours—days—of Camel’s milder, 
tastier smoking pleasure—the 

Y Camel Holiday House containing 
four boxes of the popular flat fifties 
{200 cigarettes}. This gay gift package 
{below}, with space for your 
Christmas message, makes any 
other wrapping unnecessary. 


MN 







Yours for a 


R. J. Reynolds Tobaeco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


good Christmas_ 
and the very best 
in smoking pleasure 





ii phate 
get few: 


TO MILLIONS of smokers, to . . 


7 


many of your friends, Christmas isn’t 
quite complete without a gift | 
| 






of Camels. Make it complete with 

a carton {/eft}—the famous Camel 
Christmas Carton of 10 packs \ 
of 20’s that says “Merry Christmas” {| 
in every flavorful puff. It’s ready j 
to give, handsomely packaged, with j, 
space for your holiday greeting. 


" C3 
_—_— ate Perens * ——— 


oti Kanige’,, 


et i ~~ eo 7 
SP ‘% 

HE’LL BE PROUD to receive, % 
| you'll be proud to present this 
\ Christmas-packaged pound 
canister of mild, tasty, cooler- 
7 burning Prince Albert Smoking / 
Tobacco {below}. The National « 
Joy Smoke always gets a joyous 
welcome—so rich-looking in 
its Christmas jacket—richer- 
ty tasting in his pipe! , 


>, , ( 
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"CAMELS. It’s fun to give Camels for Christ- 
mas because you know your gift will be so 
genuinely welcome — doubly welcome to those 
lads of yours in the service...over here—or 
_ overthere. For cigarettes are their favorite gift 
—Camel, their favorite cigarette. Remember 
all your friends this Christmas with Camels. 














PRINCE ALBERT. Give him Prince Albert if 
he smokes a pipe. Give him the big pound of 
P. A. that spells smoking joy far into the 
New Year. Whether he’s at camp, at sea, or 
at home, he’ll welcome the National Joy 
Smoke. For mild, cool, tasty smoking, there’s 
no other tobacco quite like Prince Albert. 
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Published in 
this space 
every month 


The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 





Our Department of Curious Statistics 
informs us that ‘“‘Mrs. Miniver’’ has 
hung up the Lost Kerchief record. 

* * * * 
It seems that more handkerchiefs were 
left in the seats than in the case of any 
previous duct-draining cinema. 


* * * * 
A more solid statistic about this M-G-M 
masterpiece is that from all indications 
“Mrs. Miniver’”’ will play to more people 
than any other single film ever released. 

* * * * 
“Mrs. Miniver”’ brought out some nice 
work on the public’s part, too! The fact 
that one of the most deserving pictures 
of all-time should be the record-break- 
ing picture of all-time —is a tribute to 
the national taste. 

* * * * 
“Mrs. Miniver”’ is more than a movie. 
It’s a message of moment! 

* * * * 
For a waggish lion we are sounding too 
terribly in earnest. If you’ll promise to 
go and see “The War Against Mrs. 
Hadley”—another“‘Mrs.”—and another 
motion picture that’s timely, topical 
and top-notch, we’ll get on to lighter 
aspects of shadow life! 

* * * * 
As for instance ‘‘Seven Sweethearts” 
the charmer which brings out so many 
talented new faces, led by Kathryn 
Grayson, Van Heflin and Marsha Hunt. 

* * * * 
And Red Skelton’s new comic confec- 
tion called ‘‘Whistling in Dixie’, the 
ultimate in gaiety since ‘“‘Whistling in 
the Dark”’. 

* * * * 
Red’s maternal parent might be called 
The Whistler’s Mother. 

* * * * 
Perhaps the best music since such things 
began will be Judy Garland in “For 
Me and My Gal’’. Watch as well Gene 
Kelly of ‘‘Pal Joey”’ fame. 

* * * * 
And the most effective looking morsel 
ever to be shot by a photographer is 
Hedy Lamarr as Tondelayo in “‘White 
Cargo”’. 














We're pretty effective toomTonde-Leo 
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The Cover 


Christmas greetings from the Martin Iversons 
of Wisconsin! All lined up to meet you are 
Stella, Son-in-law Russell Molldrem, Gladys 
(Mrs. Molldrem), Alice, Evelyn, Mrs. Iver- 
son, Margaret, Mr. Iverson, and Nora, who is 
pictured on the cover of Successful Farming 


& 


“Let’s Investigate National Problems,” 


Question 1: The President appointed a 
committee of three, made up of Baruch and 
two university presidents, to investigate the 
rubber situation. Do you think this com- 
mittee, or one like it, should be appointed 
to investigate other national problems? 


The Answer: 
Yes No No Opinion 
All Farmers 


64% % 21% 
Midwest Farmers 63 24 
Other Farmers 64 19 


15 
13 
17 
For months came contradictory re- 
ports on the size of the stock pile of rub- 
ber, on the production of reclaimed 
rubber, on the production of synthetic 
rubber. Reports seesawed from good to 
bad from day to day. Seesawing merri- 
ly now are opinions and reports on 
farm labor, farm machinery, the abili- 
ty of farmers to build storage and shel- 
ter for crops and stock. No one be- 
lieves that an impartial committee can 
bring a solution to farm-production 
woes of and by itself, but farmers ap- 
parently are hungry for spotlighting 
of those woes by earnest men who have 
no axes to grind. For proof, the re- 
actions to the specific questions asked 
in Question 2 are illuminating 
should be, perhaps, electrifying to 
the Washington legions: 


Question 2: Would you approve or dis- 


approve of having a committee of impar- 
tial, qualified men to investigate and make 
a report on: 


The Answer: 


Taxes: Dis- No 
Approve approve Opinion 


All Farmers 73% 15% 12% 
13 16 


Midwest Farmers 71 
Other Farmers 76 17 7 


Gov t Sp di 9: 
All Farmers 


Midwest Farmers 
Other Farmers 





Drafting Man Power for War Industries: 
All Farmers 


73% 14% 
Midwest Farmers 73 13 
Other Farmers 74 14 





“The Farmer Speaks" is a national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news.— Editors. 
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ln Crawford County, Wisconsin, Mar- 
tin Iverson shares fame with Eddie 
Cantor as the father of an all-girl fami- 
ly. “I wouldn’t trade them for boys,” 
Iverson told me, smiling with pardon- 
able pride at his six blonde, blue-eyed 
daughters. 

There’s no labor shortage on the 217- 
acre farm with six farmerettes to help 
their dad in milking the Brown Swiss 
dairy herd, at haying and at harvest 
time. Six efficient, energetic girls are a 
big help to a man these days—and they 
share the load of housework with 
Mother Iverson, too. 

The Iversons, who-are the getting- 
alongest family I’ve come across, have 
a system for accomplishing work. It’s a 
system which provides some fun, too. 
For when the weekend comes along 
with its extra-heavy load of household 
duties, the girls indulge in a game of 
chance. On Friday they write out on 
slips of paper the household tasks to be 
done: making up the beds afresh, clean- 
ing the pantry shelves, baking cookies, 
scrubbing porches, and all the rest. 
When these are jumbled together, the 
girls draw for their Saturday-morning 
duties. The atmosphere is always a little 
tense when the drawing takes place— 
for there are some jobs everyone would 
like to skip—but you don’t hear any 
complaints (except good-natured ones) 
when it’s all over. 

The weekend is a busy time, for the 
house must be [ Continued on page 55 


Say Farmers 


Manufacture of Cargo Planes: 


All Farmers 66% 14% 20% 
Midwest Farmers 62 12 26 
Other Farmers 70 16 14 


Question 3: The way things are going right 
now, does it seem to you that we are win- 
ning the war, or losing it? 


Answer: 
No 
Winning Losing Neither Opinion 
All Farmers 43% 30% 4% 23% 
Midwest Farmers 44 28 
Other Farmers 42 30 7 21 


A year ago this month there was still 
a substantial group in this country 
which believed that America’s entry in- 
to the war was unnecessary. The Pearl 
Harbor bombing on December 7, 1941, 
and subsequent increased German sub- 
marine activity off the Atlantic Coast 
changed all that. But even after the 
treacherous attack by the Japs a good 
many Americans felt that the might 
ind resources of the United States 

uld make short shrift of the upstart 
yellow warriors in the Far East. Now 
nearly one-third of American farmers, 
the Gallup poll shows, feel that we are 


losing the war. But it is because Ameri- 


in farmers have their eyes fully open 


to the possibilities that, despite short- 


zes of farm labor and machinery, they 


harvested this fall a bumper crop of 
Food for Freedom and are bending 


very effort to further production. END 
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1. Nuts. Carl Weschcke found a likely 
hickory tree several years ago in Iowa 
and took it to his 140-acre farm in 
Pierce County, Wisconsin, where he 
subsequently developed the large, 
thin-shelled Weschcke Hickory Nut, a 
new kind that is adapted to northern 
conditions. A full-meated, prolific va- 
riety, it often produces a shell so thin 
it can be cracked by very slight pres- 
sure. 


2. Flax. Racing against time, plant 
breeders in North Dakota and Minne- 
sota are developing flax varieties re- 
sistant to rust. Kota, Renew, and No. 
5128 show promise of beating this 
disease. All are blue-flowered varieties 
resistant to wilt. Minnesota’s No. C, I. 
982 likewise shows excellent promise. 
Bison, the standard Northwest variety, 
is apparently on the way out because 
of high susceptibility to strains of rust 
now prevalent. 

North Dakota has an entirely new 
white-flowering type of flax embody- 
ing length of straw, rust- and wilt- 
resistance, and large yield of seed with 
oil content of desirable drying quality. 
It is as yet known as No. 5585 and 
seed increase is being made. Viking, 
the first white-flowered flax to receive 
attention, was followed later by B. 
Golden, both having considerable re- 
sistance to rust. Exceedingly short 
straw prevented their acceptance out- 
side the region of heaviest rainfall. 


3. Weschcke Butternut. Another va- 
riety developed on the Carl Weschcke 
farm receives attention especially be- 
cause of the way its meat cracks out in 
halves, both halves unbroken. A nut of 
medium size, its shell cavity is shallow 
so that the meat falls away readily 
without breaking. Grafted on black 
walnut, this butternut makes a hardy, 
vigorous growth, is self-hulling. 
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Grape Colaspis. Damage was 18 to 29 
percent less on land plowed early, the 
first part of April, than on late- 
plowed land, the last of April, in 
studies conducted on soils of medium 
to low fertility by the University of 
Illinois and State Natural History Sur- 
vey. There was no apparent difference 
in infestation or yields where ground 
was disked a couple of extra times be- 
fore planting. However, there was 
much less damage by colaspis where 
high-phosphorus fertilizers were ap- 
plied. Corn yields were 13 bushels an 
acre higher where ground was plowed 
early than when it was plowed late. 
Grape-colaspis damage is more likely 
to occur in fields where a legume has 
been grown for two or more years in 
succession. 


Silage. Since a ton of kaffir silage will 
save three bushels of corn, 50 pounds 
of 43-percent cottonseed cake, and 
750 pounds of prairie hay in fattening 
beef calves, the Oklahoma A. and M. 
College figures silage to be worth 
$7 per ton as a fattening agent. The 
station finds that every ton of silage 
fed is also equal to one-half the value 
of a ton of alfalfa hay. 


Fruit. New and improved rootstocks for 
fruit trees have done much to revive in- 
terest in dwarf trees for smal] gardens 
in New York State. Dwarf trees make 
for easier control of insect pests and 
diseases, and come into bearing earlier 
than standard trees. Great progress, 
however, has been made in recent 





years toward speeding up early bear- 
ing on many standard varieties and 
the war has accelerated research into 
trees suitable for the home orchard. 


Cattle Bloat. That their inheritance 
has something to do with whether or 
not cattle will bloat is indicated in 
results of a feeding trial recently com- 
pleted at the Montana Experiment 
Station. Animal husbandrymen at the 
station believe certain beef-cattle fami- 
lies are more subject to bloat than 
others. Five groups of steers were fed 
identical fattening rations, consisting 
of ground barley, dried molasses beet 
pulp, and linseed cake, for 168 days. 
Each steer within each group was 
sired by the same purebred Hereford 
bull but each group was from a dif- 
ferent sire. The five groups, therefore, 
represented five different genetic back- 
grounds on the sire side. The dams 
were grade Hereford cows. Serious 
bloat during the feeding period was 
confined entirely to one group of 
steers, all from the same sire. In other 
groups there was either very little bloat 
or none at all. 


Crested Wheatgrass. Fred Dexter, 2 
North Dakota farmer, praises this 
new crop he has seeded. It was sown 
on two pastures consisting of 13 and 
10 acres, respectively. In the 13-acre 
pasture, six cows grazed until July 4, 
when seven more were added. Ten 
loads of hay came from the 10-acre 
pasture, where seven cows had grazed 


up to July 4. [ Continued on page sf 
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AMOS AMELIA 


means means 


““burden-bearer ‘busy; energetic” 


ETHYL 


is a trade mark name 


It stands for antiknock fluid made only 
by the Ethyl Corporation. Oil companies 
put Ethyl fluid into gasoline to prevent 


knocking. 


JOHN JEFFREY The Ethyl trade mark emblem on a gas- 


oline pump means that Ethyl fluid has 


means means been put into high quality gasoline and 
‘t ’ “4 44. at the gasoline sold from that pump can be 
the Lord's grace joyful peace called “Eich.” 
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What does your name mean? 
The meanings and origins of over 900 masculine and feminine 
names are given in the fascinating illustrated booklet, “What's 
in a Name?” It’s free—no obligation—just mail coupon. 
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Ethyl Corporation, 
Room 3517, Chrysler Bidg., N. Y. C. 


Please send me a free copy of “What's in a Name?” 
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, little lad with his Christmas toys 
shown here will arouse many different 
emotions, depending upon your cir- 
cumstances. I chose it thinking of my 
own boys, both soon eligible for mili- 
tary service. To you who are so fortu- 
nate as to have a little chap playing 
about the floor will come the over- 
powering desire to pick him up and 
cuddle him. To you whose lad is today 
wearing the uniform of his country 
there will come an overwhelming feel- 
ing of pride and a silent prayer that he 
may be protected and returned safely 
to you. And to you whose little boy in 
his play heard the whispering of angels 
there will come some comfort in the 
thought that he will always be your 
little boy and today need not face the 
terrors and uncertainty of war. It is for 
these little folks we gladly face war’s 
responsibility. Their future must be 
kept unclouded and the:  opportuni- 
ties insured for full and hapry citizen- 
ship. To you all I extend joyous 
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Christmas greetings. There is some- 
thing for all of us to treasure in our 
memories at this season. 


* * *® Overloaded as we are with 
the necessities imposed by a great war, 
is it too much to give a thought to the 
future of our agricultural college and 
extension services? As I go about thru 
the Midwest I am shocked and dis- 
turbed to learn of the friction develop- 
ing between colleges, county agents, 
representatives of action groups (such 
as AAA, SCS, FSA), farm organiza- 
tions, and others directly representing 
Agriculture. This seems especially 
tragic since the persons involved, in 
practically all cases, were trained in 
our agricultural colleges and have the 
same background. This is a case of 
understandable ambitions. 

An unfortunate situation has been 
created by hasty legislation wherein 
little thought was given to future de- 
velopment. Ambitious men and wom- 





en, worth their salt, very naturally 
and properly seek the advance- 
ment and strengthening of the 
work they are doing. Clashes are 
inevitable. In a few cases motives 
may not be so laudable, but my 
personal acquaintanceship with 
hundreds of these people con- 
vinces me each one is doing the 
best he can for Agriculture in the 
light he has on the situation. Wide 
difference of opinion over strength- 
ening Federal domination at the 
cost of state control exists. 

Inevitably the day must come 
when calm heads meet to bring 
order out of rapidly mounting 
confusion, at least to cover educa- 
tion and instruction. Regulatory 
functions must of course rest else- 
where. I sincerely hope that day 
will come before unpleasant and 
even scandalous quarrels get into 
public print. Farm people must 
have the best expert assistance 
available in meeting adjustments 
that lie just ahead. They don’t 
need bickering between conflict- 
ing groups. As we close another 
year, might it not be an excellent 
suggestion that farmers’ discus- 
sion groups—in calmness and fair- 
ness to all—frankly discuss this 
matter? 


* * *®& The clamor over farm 
labor shortages has quite fortu- 
nately reached Washington, where 
the choice must be made between 
butter and guns. We have at last 
reached a point where we can’t 
have both, altho there is little 
likelihood of anyone being under- 
nourished because of limited food 
supplies. However, a_ decision 
must be reached, for Agriculture 
cannot continue losing its skilled 
workmen without serious reduc- 
tion of foods. At the same time our 
labor supply is being heavily re- 
duced, we are told there will be 
only about one-fifth the 1940 
supply of new farm machinery. Ma- 
chines have been the farmers’ short cuts 
around labor shortages. And to make 
matters still more critical, decisions in 
Washington have been so delayed that 
machinery manufacturers may be un- 
able to make the machines, and in 
some instances, parts, in time for 
spring work. 

Certainly the hard circumstances 
under which our Washington officials 
operate include no guarantees as to 
the war. Their requests from the mili- 
tary establishment continue to rise 
astronomically. All the same, these 
men must take into consideration the 
long time necessary in producing a 
crop or a carload of livestock. I am 
convinced farmers have only started 
tapping their ingenuity to save labor; 
Washington must match this effort. 
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livestock Production 


LEARN FROM SENSATIONAL SOUND PICTURE 


HOW T0 BOOST POULTRY 


AND LIVESTOCK PROFITS! 


Shown Without Cost to 
Recognized Organizations of 
Farmers and Livestock Pro- 
ducers or to Groups in Homes 
Whenever Films Are Available 


“Breeding up”’ poultry and livestock is, 
of course, one way to increase their 
profit making capacity. But that takes 
too much time. There is need of utmost 
urgency for vastly increased production 
of eggs, milk, wool, hides, and all kinds 
of meat. So patriotic producers every- 
where are on the lookout for more and 
better ways to boost the output of fowls 
and animals they already own. 

To help meet this pressing wartime 
need, the Moorman Manufacturing Co. 
has prepared a series of educational 


OPPORTUNITY FOR MEN WITH FARM EXPERIENCE 


America’s urgent need for more food, greatly increases the money- 


sound pictures that give practical com- 
mon sense information about scientific 
housing, management, sanitation and 
feeding. What’s more everything heard 
or seen in these pictures is inexpensive 
to apply and entirely practical for any 
producer, large or small. 

These pictures will be shown free of 
any cost or obligation to meetings of 
Farm Bureau, Grange, 4-H Clubs, high 
school agriculture classes or any similar 
organization or even to a group of neigh- 
bors in somebody’s home. Merely ask 
the Moorman Manufacturing Company 
to show the picture to your group giving 
full details about it. Then, as soon as a 
picture is available, suitable arrange- 
ments will be made through the local 
Moorman representative. In the mean- 
time, feel free tocall on him for any help on 
scientific feeding of livestock and poultry. 


making opportunity of Moorman sales-service representatives. You 


can qualify if you have some knowledge of farm feeding problems and 
full time use of car. No investment or selling experience needed. Thorough 
training, earn while you learn. Mail coupon for further details. 


MoorMans 








OTHER EDUCATIONAL 
PICTURES 
it Will Pay You to See 
* 


"How to Increase 
Hog Profits”’ 


* 


"How to Increase 
Dairy Profits” 


* 


"How to Increase 
Poultry Profits” 


* 
**A Morning at 


Moorman's 





MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. W-71—Quincy, Ill. 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. W-71, Quincy, Il. 
Rush me details about subjects checked below: 


0 Moorman Educational Pictures ] Moorman’s Balanced Feeding 


©) Opportunity as Moorman Representative 


Miner —— 
Address (or R.F.D.) 


a. secs Township... 


Town 
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SAYS BILL BRIESE, NEW RICHLAND, MINN. 


13 is My Lucky Number 


THAT’S THE NUMBER OF YEARS 
I’VE BEEN USING MOBILOIL!” 


















































EETHATGRINI haveon my face 
in the picture? Well, that’s the 
way I feel when I’m talking about 


Mobiloil,” Bill Briese writes. 


“I began using Mobiloil 13 
years ago, and can’t say enough 
good for it. Costly repairs and 
time-wasting breakdowns are 
strangers to me. My operating 
costs have been kept at a mini- 
mum, too!” 

Isn’t this the kind of lubrica- 
tion you’ve been looking for? Re- 
member — Mobiloil fights wear, 
minimizes sludge and carbon for- 
mation, helps give dependable 
engine lubrication. 

For efficient gear operation, use 
tough, long-lasting Mobiloil Gear 
Oil on your equipment. 





THESE PRODUCTS 
CAN HELP SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR FARM: 








MOBILOIL—tough, long-lasting. 
MOBILGAS—powerful, thrifty. 
MOBILGREASE No. 2—saves wear. 
POWER FUEL —thrifty farm fuel. 
MOBILOIL GEAR OILS—for gears. 
BUG-A-BOO—to kill insects. 
SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


HELPS MAKE EQUIPMENT LAST 











Fattening cattle on pasture get silage in troughs on farm near Morris, Illinois. These cattle are just about finished for their grade 


With Emphasis on Roughage 


By Rex Beresford, 


lowa State College 


More roughages and less corn will 
be found on the bill of fare for feeder 
cattle during the months ahead—and 
that’s the way it should be. 

Wartime demands for beef center 
mainly on the medium and good 
grades, and these kinds have been 
enjoying a relative advantage on the 
market. Cattle can use efficiently our 
record supplies of roughages, and this 
means that a greater proportion of our 
feed grains can be conserved for other 
kinds of livestock, rather than going 
into choice, long-fed beef. 

Stockmen who previously devoted 
their efforts to full-corn-feeding cattle 
to high finish are interested in the ex- 
periences others have had with the 
more extensive use of roughage. For- 
tunately, we have a lot of feeders who 
are perennially long on roughage and 
short on corn. Many of these men have 
workedout successful feeding programs. 

If there are not enough of the plainer 
grades to go around or if priced too 
close to better grades, the feeder may 
want to get better cattle, altho they re- 
quire longer feeding and a higher per- 
centage of grain to do the job right. 


& 


C. E. Hughes 


These feeders are getting some grain, with hay in racks at all times 


Even here, the cattle feeder will want 


to stick to his program of using the 
greatest possible amount of roughage 
and the minimum of grain needed to 
get the job done. 

Colony and Colony of Johnson 
County, Iowa, have the job of finding 
a market for bluegrass, legume hay, 
small grains, and rough feeds produced 
on a 525-acre farm. 

Good to choice steer calves are 
bought in the fall. They are wintered 
well the first year on clover or alfalfa 
hay, corn silage, protein supplement, 
and enough grain to make them gain 
well but with no attempt to fatten 
them. By May they usually weigh 
around 650 pounds. They are grazed 
the next summer without grain, except 
possibly a little protein cake in mid- 
summer when the grass is dry. They 
come off grass in the fall weighing 
around 900 pounds. 


From here on the steers may be 
handled in one of two ways. In either 
case, their winter ration consists chief- 
ly of corn silage and hay, with a little 
corn and protein concentrate. The 
grain may be increased gradually dur- 
ing the winter, until by March they 
are on full feed. Then they are con- 
tinued on full feed in dry lot until sold. 

In some seasons the full feeding is 








delayed until May, and the cattle are 
then summer-fed corn on grass. In any 
case, a 400-pound calf has been de- 
veloped into a 1,250- to 1,300-pound 
steer with two-thirds or more of the 
gain made from grass and roughage. 


Oruer feeders, who have available 
somewhat less grass but large quanti- 
ties of roughage and forage to use thru 
the winter, handle their calves in the 
same manner the first winter, but 
summer-feed on grass a year sooner 
and sell them as fat yearlings in the fall. 
These calves are ready for market any 
time from September on. 

Still other feeders prefer yearlings to 
calves. Louis Lorenzen, Jones County, 
Iowa, buys yearlings in October and 
winters them on a full feed of silage, 
some legume hay, and a protein sup- 
plement, with a little additional grain 
toward spring. When pasture season 
arrives the cattle are turned on blue- 
grass and brought up to a full feed of 
grain as soon as accustomed to grass. 

Such a program, followed by a few 
weeks on full feed in the dry lot, makes 
good steers by September or choice 
ones by October or November. This 
program not only utilizes large 
amounts of silage and other roughage 
thru the winter but allows this farmer 
to carry approxi- | Continued on page 35 


When full-feeding roughage, give needed protein, limit the com 
















Farm Credit Administration 















SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


A Look at 
Production 
Policies 


O GUIDE farmers in expanding production, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture last winter 
established national and state goals for the 1942 
production of various farm commodities. The 
state totals were broken down into county goals 
by state representatives of various departmental 
agencies. How well was this job done? 

Those goals were’ merely guides. For wheat and 
cotton they represented the allotments with rather 
severe marketing penalties for overplanting. In 
the commercial corn area, payments were made for 
not exceeding corn goals. Farmers were offered a 
minimum of $1.60 per bushel for soybeans. In- 
creases in output of dairy products, pork, eggs, 
and many horticultural products were encouraged 
by Government purchases. Except for enterprises 
requiring much labor, the national goals were ex- 
ceeded. Farmers and the weather co-operated, and 
good prices were a stimulus. Perhaps, then, prices 
were more effective than were allotments? 


Cri TICISM of allotment goals has been heard 
because of the fact that for some creps they had to 
conform to AAA programs designed to hold down 
production in the prewar period. We are now at 
war. The chief contribution that farmers can make 
to winning this war is to produce all of the food 
that their resources, land, labor, capital, and 
farming skill permit. The urgent demands for food- 
stufis to feed the armed forces, to supply Lend- 
Lease requirements, to keep our civilian population 
reasonably well fed, will be so great that rationing 
of many foodstuffs will be inevitable. 

lhe best example of the questionable workability 
of allotments is furnished .by corn (essential to the 
production of needed meat, milk, and poultry 
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By L. J. Norton, 


University of Illinois 








products), the basic crop of the area from which 
increased output must come. The 1942 goal for 
corn in the North-central Area, which extends 
from Ohio to South Dakota and Nebraska and 
from Wisconsin to Missouri, was 46.9 million 


acres; but farmers planted 49 million. What sort of 


goal is this? The runner exceeded the mark set 
by four percent and did so in spite of liberal pay- 
ments for not doing so. In football language, the 
game was played in the end zone behind the home 
team’s goal post. 


THE two western states of this area failed to meet 


their corn goals. The eight more eastern states of 
the region grew 108 acres of corn for every 100 of 


the goal. The nine eastern states of this area ex- 
ceeded their corn goal by 2.8 million acres. At 50 
bushels per acre, this acreage produced 140 million 
bushels of corn, which eventually may be vitally 
needed in order to maintain livestock output. The 
more western states, including all with corn goals 
of over one million acres—Colorado, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and the two Dakotas—failed to meet 
their goals by 1.6 million acres. Of these, only 
North Dakota met its goal. 

If restrictive allotments must be retained in wWar- 
time, a way should be found to shift these excess 
corn allotments from the more western states, where 
farmers apparently do not care to use them, to the 
eastern Cornbelt, where farmers are exceeding 
their goals—or eliminate allotments on corn acre- 
age for the duration, and the adjustments would be 
automatic! 

Those western states should, of course, be per- 
mitted and encouraged to produce the greatest 
amounts of feed crops best [ Continued on page 36 
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By A. H. Quin, D.V.M. 


(: YMMUNITY auctions were born 
in South Dakota during the blackest 
days of the Depression. Within 10 
years this infant has grown into one 
of Agriculture’s lustiest children. A 
billion-dollar industry, the nation’s 
1,500 or more community sales each 
iverage 50,000 animals a year thru 
their rings and handle about 30 per- 
cent of all livestock which reaches 
central markets. 

Like all children, this community 
sale prodigy has suffered some grow- 
ing pains, got into a fair amount of 
mischief, and precipitated not a few 
parental arguments. But it looks now 
as tho the child will develop into a 
pretty creditable individual. 


SOME say yes and others say no, but 
the sales barn ‘may well continue to 
hold its place of importance during 
the approaching days of drastically 
curtailed travel. It is the funnel for a 
great concentration of local trade, a 
learing house for shipments to 
entral markets. 

A well-managed community sale 
ffers an immediate, ready market 
ior all kinds of livestock or movable 
merchandise regardless of quantity. 
[his is a distinct improvement over 
the system that prevailed 20 or more 
years ago when often uninformed 
wners dealt almost exclusively with 
individual buyers or scalpers, many 
isually leaving their scruples in town. 
Attendance at community sales 








has made farmers better judges of 
livestock values and weights, given 
them an insight into types most in 
demand, and kept them in closer 
contact with market conditions, 

The fact is often overlooked that 
community-sale premises serve as 
places for 4-H Club shows, purebred 
sales, rural mass meetings, and kin- 
dred projects. Too, many a small- 
town merchant will agree that “‘sales 
day” is a bigger shoppers’ day than 
Saturday. 


Because the community-sale in- 
dustry is still young there have been 
some regrettable errors both of com- 
mission and omission. Some of them 
soon became a veritable scalpers’ 
haven and too many sales owners 
spent their time in personal buying 
rather than on straight commission 
selling. 

In some places a “shoestring 
start’ meant launching a sales ven- 
ture in a totally unsuitable premise 
almost wholly lacking in such sani- 
tary fundamentals as proper drain- 
age, good water supply, suitable 
ventilation, adequate pen space, or 
freedom from dust, dirt, and vermin. 
And, as in all new ventures, a few 
who were either unscrupulous, dis- 
honest, or both, crept into the pic- 
ture. Keener competition and ob- 
servant buyers already have put most 
of the “highjacker’”’ community sales- 
people out of business. 

But are not all community sales a 
serious hazard from the standpoint 
of spreading [ Continued on page 38 
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Grain Storage 
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The heart of tomorrow's farmstead isthe utility 
or processing center. In the author's original 
drawing farmhouse, barns, and sheds were at a 
45-degree angle to the page, eliminating odors 
borne by southwest summer winds. Layout is 
easily adaptable to any individual location 


Here a closeup of the utility center above, a 
real foods factory: (1) deep-freeze storage, 
(2) cooling room, (3) heating, cooling, air- 
conditioning equipment, (4) preparation room, 
(5) washroom, (6) transportation storage, (7) 
milking, (8) wash and cleaning space for herd 
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The accompanying story will provide a number 
of eye-openers on new materials possible for 
the structures shown, new methods that are al- 
most certain to follow them. Think, for instance, 
of cribbing wet corn and storing hay which 
has been brought in thru a pouring rain 


Appearance differs little from the buildings of 
today, except for a more compact, efficient ar- 
rangement. The “‘crystal gazing"’ begins when 
we review the progress manufacturers have al- 
ready made and apply the theory of mass pro- 
duction to the findings of their research men 


+ 


By N. A. Owings, 


Architect-engineer, in consultation with G. D. Andrews 


Oi job, the job for you and me, 
is to win the war. Nothing else can 
matter very much until that is done. 
Each of us has his own particular 
kind of job to do. My job and that 
of my associates is to apply our 
training and experience over the 
past 20 years to the war effort. We 
are helping now to provide great 
mass-housing projects, great fac- 
tories, and secret fortifications for 
the protection of our coasts. 

In this present work of ours we 
have been allowed to see, to study, 
and to make use of many hitherto 
little-known materials. From the 
forests, from the farms, from the § 
mines—even from the waters of the 
sea—there have poured thru the 
amazing American brain products 
of fantastic qualities, products 
which swing wide the after-war 
doors to designers and users of farm 
buildings and equipment. The edi- 
tors of Successful Farming have asked 
me to give you at least a fleeting 
glimpse of what all this will mean 
to you and me when war is done: 

Under war pressures which have 
shortened years to months and 
months to hours, we have already 
learned techniques for quick, plen- 
teous production of (for example) 
the non-ferrous metals such as mag- 
nesium, which is made in large 
quantities today from sea water. 
We have seen aluminum-producing 
capacities skyrocket; and we have 
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used alloys of other non-ferrous 
metals such as copper, nickel, chro- 
mium, tungsten, molybdenum, as 
well as the metals themselves. We 
have seen featherweight steels, al- 
loyed bronzes and brasses. 

We have seen wonders produced 
in the woods and cellulose products, 
wonders which will make them 
surely the rivals of the metals. There 
is the plastic group made from 
everything from coal to soybeans 
which, in turn, are “alloyed” with 
the woods. Products produced from 
molten sand such as glass, plexi- 
glass, and load-bearing structural 
glass offer enough combinations of 
insulation, transparency, flexibility, 
and strength to make your head 
swim. 


Au of these and hundreds more 
are now being stamped or molded 
(rather than cut and joined in the 
old way) into practically any form 
I can describe on my drawing 
board. Giant presses eliminate 
seams, joints, cracks. The exterior 
shells for giant airplanes, tanks, 
ships are being produced on as- 
sembly lines today in ways which 
would have been labeled “im- 
possible” two years ago. Let’s re- 
member that the know-how for 
these jobs, the plants, and the 
trained workers will be with us 
after the war. We can be sure, then, 
that the inventiveness and individ- 
ual initiative which American 
industry has always shown will 
have the tools with which to work. 
The tools themselves dictate mass 
production in units. 

That suggests relatively low cost, 
which is the big thing. It also sug- 
gests standardization, and for those 
who turn up their noses at the idea 
of a house ‘“‘just like the Joneses,” 
let me point out that a whole sys- 
tem of variables—family size, slope 
of ground, direction of highways 
and view—will have to be met. 
The key will lie not alone in stand- 
ardization and mass production 
of units but in combinations of these 
efficient units to suit your likes. I 
personally believe that many plans 
will be needed for both homes and 
service buildings, but that these 
plans will be based on a number of 
identical parts and that these basic 
parts can at any time be reassem- 
bled to make change cheap and 
easy as the size of your family or 
the character of your farming op- 
erations changes. 

Think of machines producing 
complete walls in one operation, 
walls wired for electric power, 
piped for wa- [ Continued on page 52 
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Inbred cockerels, produced by brother-sister mating, are “eye-culled” for 
susceptibility to leukosis. Blood samples also are taken for pullorum tests 


They're Trying It on 


Chickens Now 


P OULTRY breeders have snatched 
a page from the history of hybrid 
corn. Sharing the popular enthusi- 
asm for this modern miracle in the 
field of crop production, these poul- 
trymen are striving to apply the 
genetic principles of hybridization 
to chickens—and they’re getting 
results. 

Definition of the term, hybrid, is 
yet somewhat vague. For the pur- 
pose of this article and similar ones 
in Successful Farming, a chicken hy- 
brid is presumed to be the offspring 
of inbred lines intensified by at least 
three generations of brother-sister or 
equivalent matings. 

Work along this line has been in 
progress at a number of points thru- 
out the United States, including the 
research center of the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Belts- 
ville, Maryland, Iowa State College, 
the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and possibly several 
others. 

But some of the most interesting 
and extensive work can be found, 
not at a federal or state institution 
supported with public funds, but, 
rather, on poultry farms operated as 
private enterprises—sink or swim 


Considerable trap-nesting and record- 
keeping are required to produce in- 
bred lines and to test inbred crosses 


By C. E. Hughes 


Photographs by the author 


propositions. For example, a com- 
mercial farm in Polk County, Iowa, 
is inbreeding chickens and then 
crossing the inbred lines, hopeful 
of continually securing better birds 
to fill the egg baskets of America. 


Becinninc work back in 1936, 
this lowa farm goes about its poul- 
try breeding in this way: Starting 
with desirable strains of two of the 
most productive breeds in the coun- 
try, brother-sister mating within each 
of the two breeds is followed for a 
period of years until a number of 
inbred lines are developed which are 
reasonably uniform for the desired 
characteristics. These include pro- 
duction, egg size, chick livability, 
and so on. 

After three or more years of this 
inbreeding, selected inbred males 
are mated: with selected inbred fe- 
males within the same breed. The 
result is a single cross. ‘The same pro- 
cedure is followed with the other 
breed. Then a single cross of one 
breed is mated with a single cross of 
the other. What you get is a bird 
which excels in livability, matures 
earlier, and produces more eggs. 

But these are [ Continued on page 92 


Wing-banding day-old inbred chicks. 
The band remains thruout the chicken's 
life and gives the bird's full pedigree 
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anta Works in 


By Richard R. Ramsell 


























... or not, Santa’s going to come with ‘ 
cheer if farm dads and the Bildcraft column editor 
have anything to say about it. Herewith, then, are 
presented a set of educational pull toys for the 
under-eights that any farm “Santa” who uses a saw 








S wen powers - Zuoves and a jackknife can produce in an evening. A city 
department store I visited the other day was charg- 

ing up to five dollars for similar “skill toys.” ‘ 

\ 

Pull Train With Derrick. This assembly, like the others, ' 

is easily made out of inch and half-inch pine, two 

sizes of dowel pins (44”’ and 34%”) and 14”’-round 

closet pole. Holes are bored and pins sanded for 

tolerance so that almost every piece slips on and off, ' 

gives busy fingers hours of out-from-under-foot fun. 

Use ply for coupling links, paint boiler and derrick 

green; all else white or red or blue with dowels 

fs stained light oak. Drive wheels do not turn, just 

nail on. Set a strong screw eye for the pull cord. 








House With Christmas Tree 


* 


STARS QVER STONYCREEK 


By R. W. Kerns 


See east they used to say, in 
giving directions to westward travel- 
ers: “‘When you pass over the moun- 
tain and come to a level area of big 
barns, good food, and fat women, 
you'll know you’re in Stonycreek 
section. That’s in Somerset County.” 

The village of Shanksville (popula- 
tion 250), nucleus of the community, 
is nestled in a broad valley in south- 
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Many of the Valley's old schoolhouses are 
attached to churches as recreation centers 
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EACH SQUARE = 4 INCH 
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House With Christmas Tree. This is easy! Be sure dowels 
are glued to base and sand tops slightly to avoid 
sharpness—that goes for all pins! Green for grass, 
tree top, and shutters; red for roof and tree trunk; 
white for house and walk. 


A Jeep That IS a Jeep! Every kid knows the jeep and 
loves its cocky, tough-lookin’ lines. The pattern 
drawings will help*you with assembly, tho you may 
want to vary our materials or dimensions a bit on 
the finer parts like the gun. The gun barrel is 
simply a nail with head clipped, the magazine a 
bit of dowel. Use easily worked wire for the “‘wind- 
shield”’ (which, of course, is an outline) and cut the 
radiator grille guard from coarse wire mesh. Be 
sure to bore the holes-in the section of pole-wheels 
a little larger than the screw shanks you use for 
axles. A light green paint to which brown has been 
added will enable you to match the Army’s olive 
drab. Numerals can be painted in light blue the 
way the mechanized boys [ Continued on page 48 


western Pennsylvania. In this valley 
they say, too, that the winding Stony- 
creek, maple sap, and good will all 
flow freely. It is potato and dairy 
country with red and white decorated 
overshot barns and kindly people. 


| WENT back to Stonycreek recent- 
ly. During the afternoon I talked 
with farmers and villagers. That 
night I looked in on the annual Dark- 
town Minstrel Show. It was given on 
two nights in the school auditorium 
to sizable crowds. But it was not a 
school production; instead the en- 
tire community was included, old 
nd young alike. One of the “end 
ien” lived eight miles away. Many 
of the people on the stage were farm- 
ers; so was most of the audience. 


Right here is one of the secrets of 


Stonycreek’s strength: farm and vil- 
lage pull together. 

There are 1,800 farm people living 
around Shanksville who feel they 
“belong” to the Stonycreek Commu- 
nity. They gO to church in the area; 
they trade in the littke community 
center; the children attend the con- 
solidated school. This makes a work- 
ing unit of more than 2,000 persons. 
And 2,000 can accomplish easily 
what 250 wouldn’t even attempt. 
There is strength in numbers if there 
is unity. 


Myriap are the stars of accom- 
plishment which shine over Stony- 
creek—and which make many other 
farm communities downright curious. 
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Side-Wheel River Steamer 


As encouragement to those other 
communities, let me point out that it 
was not always so in Stony. Sixteen 
years ago its people were divided. 
They attended separate churches; 
they sent their money to other towns, 
their children to 17 different schools 
where school spirit was of the wrong 
kind—often grimy fists would fly fol- 
lowing an interschool spelldown. 


Ur. IN this scrambled scene so 
typical of many communities in 
Farmerica today—came Preacher 
Gress. Valley people now like to 
describe him as ‘‘a man of vision’’: 
what they called him while he was 
working to get them pulling in one 
direction was a caution! Of course, 
Dewey Gress [ Continued on page 48 




















Soil Conservation Service 


Trefoil (1941) in south-central lowa 


















For Better Forage 


Birdsfoot trefoil and alfalfa make advances in the Cornbelt 









A bird's foot, seed» 
pod named the plant 









Typical fine stems in 
pasture-strain trefoil 



















































ae farmers, cut off from 
normal fertilizer supplies by war de- | 
mands and at the same time asked : 
to feed more livestock than ever 
before, are keeping a weather eye | 
on experiment station research and 
breeding work with new legume | 
sources. Major advances have been made 
with birdsfoot trefoil, wilt-resistant al- 
falfa, and highly improved red clover. 
Progress thru research with the first 
two will be discussed here, and red clo- | 
ver’s triumphs will follow in the next issue of 
Successful Farming. | 
Considered a weed five years ago, birdsfoot trefoil | 
is now under test in at least 26 states. Best friend of 
the little yellow-flowered legume is Prof. D. B. 
Johnstone-Wallace, Cornell University, whose fa- 
mous pasture research work is built around his early | 
experiment station experience in England. Other 
enthusiastic friends of the plant, who at some time or 
other received their inspiration in the classrooms of 
Johnstone-Wallace, are found in the Midwest in such 
men as G. O. Mott, Purdue University, Indiana, 
and T. H. Goodding, Nebraska College of Agricul- 
ture. Pasture Expert H. D. Hughes, of Iowa State 
College, too, has had experiences with the humble 
plant which led him to the conclusion that it has 
real possibilities in the Midwest. When seeded in 
poor soil, disked until all other vegetation was prac- 
tically eliminated, properly inoculated trefoil made 
good progress. In nursery plots its spreading plants 
could be drawn up around the waist of a normal man. 


ReisHep BY LIVESTOCK, it enjoys advantages 
because the crown is low-set and not subject to 
grazing injury as is the high-crowned alfalfa. Fur- 
thermore, it is a true perennial and, when once es- 
tablished, its roots go far into the earth. It is, there- 
fore, drought-resistant, and fortunately reaches its 
high point in yield during July, when bluegrass and 
white clover are normally fading from the picture. 
Like other legumes, it has a definite beneficial value 
in pastures, adding nitrogen to poor soils. And it is 
tolerant to a much higher soil acidity than other 
legumes, excepting lespedeza. In the opinion of ob- 
servers, who as yet possess only limited information 
as to its performance in the Midwest, the crop has 
possibilities north of the northernmost limits o! 
lespedeza, and on thin sloping [ Continued on page 42 
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Our old friend silage is shoul- 
dering a bigger load this winter in 
livestock-feeding operations. For 
years it has proved well-nigh in- 
dispensable on dairy farms and 
highly desirable on beef and sheep 
farms or ranches. And now, with 
the prospect of less grain per ani- 
mal, the feeding of silage and other 
roughages assumes a still more im- 
portant role. 

Fortunately, silage during recent 
years has grown into a many-sided 
feed—not just corn as we used to 
know it, but other grains, grasses, 
and legumes. These developments 
should be an aid in our present 
hour of need. 


Unper reasonably favorable con- 
ditions corn and cane, largely be- 
cause of their high sugar content, 
produce silage which from the pal- 
atability standpoint is excellent. 
Silages from Sudan Grass, oats, 
wheat, and some other cereals are 
good according to observations at 
both experiment stations and live- 
stock farms. Alfalfa and some other 
legumes, also a few grasses when 
ensiled, are fair in appetite appeal. 

Whether highly palatable or not, 
silages of various kinds nevertheless 
may be highly nutritious in what- 
ever amounts eaten. Take alfalfa 
silage, for example. It supplies at 
least twice as much protein and 
Vitamin A as corn silage. Silage of 
this sort reduces the amount of 
protein concentrates necessary to 
balance the ration. 

Palatability is especially impor- 
tant when silage makes up ail of the 
roughage in winter rations of milk- 
ing cows. In this case, about twice 
the normal amount of silage needs to 
be fed. This has been done success- 
fully at the Iowa and Ohio Experi- 
ment Stations. Care was taken to 
keep the ration as a whole balanced 
from the protein standpoint. 

It is better, however, to allow 
cattle at least some dry roughage at 
all times. This applies especially to 
young stock which not only need 
Vitamin A during the winter, but 
Vitamin D to prevent rickets as 
well. This is the sunshine vitamin 
which is imparted to hay during 
the field-curing process, but which 
is lacking in silage. By the same 
token, it is well to turn growing 
stock outdoors for a few hours on 
sunny winter days to absorb some 
of that health-giving sunshine. 

A lot of heating and molding may 





result if a crop is ensiled when too 
mature and dry and no water is 
added. This is true of corn perhaps 
two or more weeks after denting, 
alfalfa in late bloom or past bloom, 
or oats when past the dough stage. 
Then nearly all of the Vitamin A 
is destroyed. 

If fed with poor-quality hay, 
the animals are deprived of their 
needed quota of Vitamin A and 
some other important vitamins. 
There may be trouble from scour- 
ing, lack of growth, blindness, fail- 
ure to settle to services or failure in 
reproduction, weak calves at birth, 
and greater susceptibility to infec- 
tion. 

“Brown” silage results from ex- 
cessive heating. It usually is rather 
palatable, but during many weeks 
of high temperature it has had its 
essential vitamins and some of its 
protein destroyed. Brown silage or 
brown hay results when the harvest 
crop is too dry for silage, or too 
wet for hay. When such roughage 
needs to be fed to livestock, espe- 
cially to young cattle, some good- 
quality hay should be fed along 
with it. In short, for safety’s sake 
and for the protection of the health 
of the young, the color or quality 
should be in the hay if it is not in 
the silage, and vice versa. 

Brown silage usually means moldy 
pockets in other parts of the silage. 
While a nuisance, moldy silage 
seldom is harmful to cattle. But just 
the same, we want to avoid mold, 
especially for horses and sheep. 


bP] 


Tue Vitamin-A content of the 
milk depends more than anything 
else on the quality of roughage fed. 
To be sure, a mistake may be made 
ensiling a crop too green and sappy 
so that a lot of moisture and soluble 
material is lost at the base of the 
silo. Observations in recent years 
have proved to me, however, that 
more mistakes are made by ensiling 
corn, for instance, too late rather 
than too early. 

Freezing of silage is a-nuisance 
we would like to avoid. One should 
not humor the frozen rim but re- 
move it every day with the rest of 
the feed, else you may find your- 
self digging a pit in the center of 
the silo, with a wall of frozen silage 
all around. Different schemes have 
been used, all more or less success- 
fully, for combating the freezing 
problem. One of them uses a quilt 
made from _ [ Continued on page 42 





When wartime food goals must be met and our feed grain supplies stretched for maximum efficiency— 


By G. Bohstedt, 


Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 





Give three pounds silage and one mixed 
hay daily per 100 pounds liveweight 
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Fattening steers get silage and hay ac- 
cording to appetite when on full feed 
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TRENDS: Thinking in Department of 


Agriculture is leaning definitely toward a 
subsidy on butterfat; Canadians now pay 
five cents per pound, ***** Leon Hender- 
son is ready to boost farm prices where 
necessary to get production, or pay sub- 
sidies, or both. He thinks the farmers’ war- 
time income level now, at $15.6 billions 
per year, is fair, wants to keep it there. The 
Great Price Fixer reveals his attitude to- 
ward farmer in exclusive interview. e e e 
Everybody here is suddenly convinced the 
man-power question on farms is really 
acute. Private Department of Agriculture 


study shows the Germans were very care- 
ful to keep key men on farms, and have 
actually maintained farm production at 
normal levels. That’s taken as an object 
lesson. eee Most daring thought being 
advanced is that war prisoners may be 
used to work the farms. We’ll have to wait, 
tho, until we get some. eee One of most 
hopeful prospects for making rubber, 
thinks William M. Jeffers, new rubber 
director, is the use of whey and ground 
wheat. It’s in the future, but one company 
has been successful at it. Midwest breweri¢s 
could be used as the processing plants. 











“I Have Preached the Right of the Farmer to c 


P ar ity P r ice.” Leon Henderson as Interviewed for Successful Farming 


EON HENDERSON is continually surprised and be- 
wildered that he is accused of being an enemy of the 
farmer. He says that any time in the last year and a half 
he could have cracked down on farm prices—and did not 
because he earnestly believed the goal of parity, to which 
the Administration is committed, should be attained before 
the brakes were applied on agricultural incomes. 

Thus Leon Henderson as I interviewed him, seated 
behind a big desk in his corner office as 


Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration, speaking of injust- 
ice he thinks has been done him. 
Around the walls were car- 
toons of Henderson, The Price 
Fixer, one depicting him as 
commanding the sunrise to halt. 
On a far wall was a photograph 
of Bernard Baruch, head of the War 
Industries Board in the First World _ 
War, with an inscription expressing 
confidence that Henderson will do a 
tough job well. On the desk before 
him was a tumbler jammed full of 
the cigars Henderson loves. But in 
three quarters of an hour Henderson 
did not touch one of them; he was too 
intent to relax, he wanted Successful 
Farming’s readers to understand his 
position, his plans. 

“I recognize,” he said to me, “that 
the farmer is in a genuinely submerged 


kind of a position. And I consistently 
kept away from restoring the old bal- 
ance in prices. I consciously held basic 
materials prices in line and let the others 
go. Under the President’s first executive 
order, I didn’t touch agricultural products 
unless they were in a runaway position. So 
it doesn’t set well with me to be called the 
enemy of the farmer under those circum- 
stances.”?” He wasn’t mad, he was hurt. . 


Berore the interview was over he gave in 
two sentences his views on whether farm 
prices are too high, and what the farmer can expect in 
the future: “Looking at the income the farmer is getting,” 
he said, “I think that it is fair, and not too high now. I 
think some few of the prices are out of line, but I expect 
more prices to go up than come down.’ 


derson’s outlook for the future; the prices that’ll have to 
come down, said he, are meat prices. 
No one should be deceived into thinking that the Presi- 
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> That was Hen- 








A HALO OF 
BARLEY BEARDS? 


Drawing by Gordon Elliott 


—unrestrained 
profits.” 
was under wraps on both these questions for 
many months while the farm issue raged be- 
cause it was not then 
policy to discuss publicly any curbs on wages. 

I reminded him that many people in the East accuse 
the farmer of making a “‘grab bag’’ 
don’t agree to that at all. Our position here is that prices 
generally have come into balance for the first time. ‘The’ 
are high, it is true, in relationship to the recent past, 


dent’s appointment of James F. Byrnes as Administrator 
of Economic Stabilization has toppled Henderson from 
his perch as the czar of prices, including farm prices. He is 
still the boss under the terms of the President’s executive 
order. Byrnes would come in only in the case of dispute 
between Henderson and Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard. In that event, Henderson holds an ace card. 
He must consult Wickard in fixing prices of things farmers 

sell in the market place, but all by himself, 


and without Wickard’s consent, he 
can and does fix wholesale price 
ceilings on finished products at a 
level which controls, over a 
long period and for all practical 
purposes, the market price of the 

raw product. 
Asked whether he was reasonably 
sure of his ground in matters per- 
taining to Agriculture, he revealed a 
wrinkle of his OPA administration 
which may be little appreciated: All 
over the nation OPA has local com- 
mittees and boards which are truly 
in touch with farm thought and 
farm action. From such sounding 
boards as rationing groups it is not 
difficult to pick up farm sentiment as 
regards labor, prices, equipment, and 
the dozen and one things a Washington 
official isn’t supposed to understand. 
Thus The Price Fixer got a cross section 


before he decided to stand firm for a 
price level that would give farmers 100 
percent of parity. 
**And what I think,” said he, ‘‘is that some 
of the farm leaders are misrepresenting 
the farmer. The fact is, I have been as much 
opposed to some cr the things that make the 
farmer uneasy as the farmer has been himself 


increases in wages, and in 


As Henderson himself hinted, he 


Administration 


the 


out of the war: “I 


but I don’t think it’s a grab. Maybe it’s unfortunate w 





ran into this issue in a political year.” | Continued on page 40 
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300,000 farm accidents a year are 
directly traceable to careless, slip- 


shod methods on farms just like yours 


By Bob Clark 


Mew and machines will win the 


war!’’—they’ve been telling us that 
ever since Mr. Hitler’s mechanical 
army first set military experts buzzing 
with dismay. “Men and machines’’; 
the tie-up is important because a ma- 
chine has no brains. With knowledge 
and common sense directing them, the 
tank and the airplane can win their 





Sure the mower's out of gear? Better check up 


battles, and the tractor, the combine, 
ind the dozens of other farm ma- 
chines can win their battle of food. 

But the tractor can kill, too. In 1940 
nore than 1,200 people were killed by 
arm machines. The Japs, if you re- 
all, didn’t do so very much better 
han that at Pearl Harbor, yet they 
vatted themselves on the back for 
some pretty good bombing. So it looks 
is if machinery might lose a battle now 
ind then, too. 


The ironical fact is that most of 


hese accidents were plain dumb fool- 
shness. Oh, I know you can’t predict 
vhen a tractor is going to backfire or 
i belt is going to break, but you can 
rank it so it won’t break your arm 









when it does backfire, and you can 
stay clear of the belt so it won’t sling 
you into the next township if it does 
break. 

According to an Illinois survey, 
there are seven machines that cause 
the great bulk of deaths and perma- 
nent injuries: the tractor, combine, 
corn picker, corn elevator, corn sheller, 
corn shredder, and circular saw. Let’s 
look into the case history of John D. 
(Dead) Doe for a minute and see how 
he managed to convert these useful 
tools into weapons: 

Tractor: John would start out the 
day’s work by cranking the tractor, 
which was, unfortunately, sometimes 
in gear. Of course he had to step lively 
to keep from being flattened, but 
somehow he couldn’t always remem- 
ber to make sure it was out of gear. 
Then he would start the tractor back- 
ing slowly toward the harrow while 
he jumped off and lifted the tongue. 
Once or twice in a season the tractor 
would jerk back a lot quicker than 
he expected, but John was lucky 
and quick on his feet. 

In fact, he would have 
made a pretty good ac- 
robat. After he’d mas- 


What's wrong here? Stock 
may knock over the fork, and 
you or the kids can easily get 2. 
lockjaw from a spiked ankle SNAG 





DANGER 


Are You a 





John Doe lights his pipe 
—and the barn is a very 
poor place for smoking 


tered the technique 
of oiling the motor 
while the tractor 
was running along (it almost ran over 
his foot once when he tried that and 
stumbled), he used to climb out on the 
tongue to adjust the disks. It was a 
good trick, too, tho it’s lucky he wasn’t 
trying it that time when the tractor 
hit a hole on a hillside and upset! 

John was really a mighty fortunate 
man; I remember several times he 
slipped a belt onto a running pulley 
without so much as breaking a bone. 
That power take-off was sort of a jinx 
for him, tho—he turned an awful 
quick somersault one time when he 
stepped over the belt, and a key on the 
tractor pulley ripped the shirt off him 
not long afterward. 

Combine: John did better with his 
combine, but he never forgot the day 
his four-year-old was playing in the 
field up ahead of the sickle and almost 
got threshed. He learned a little cau- 
tion, too, when he almost lost a hand 
trying to adjust the cylinder with the 





machine in gear. 
Corn picker: A hired man taught John 


about corn pickers | Continued on page x0 
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ToyLAND is open today at your nearby | 
Firestone Dealer or Firestone Store! And what an} 
exciting array of toys for children of all ages—J} 
trains and planes, dolls and games, paint sets and J 
musical instruments, kiddie cars and ice skates— 
high quality merchandise by such famous ¥ 
manufacturers as Lionel, Marx, Holgate, Fisher- F 


Price, Wyandotte, Ideal and A. C. Gilbert. 


Bring the children to see this fascinating 
display. And take this opportunity to do your own] 
Christmas shopping leisurely and economically. 
At Firestone you will find home electrical] 
appliances, housewares, dinnerware, glassware, 
luggage, recreation equipment, electric shavers, 
bridge tables, automotive accessories, radios, 
albums of Philharmonic records and hundreds of 
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EVERY MEMBER 


Firestone 


other delightful and practical gifts for every 


member of the family. 


But don’t delay! Stocks of many items are 
limited. Note the wide variety of gift suggestions 
shown on these pages —then see your nearby 
Firestone Dealer or Firestone Store today. 


For your copy of the new Firestone Christmas Gift Catalog 
write The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


YOUR CAR IS A VITAL PART OF AMERICA’S 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


KEEP IT OPERATING 
EFFICIENTLY AND ECONOMICALLY 


y gRrake uininG 


Equip your car with Firestone Polonium When you receive a 
Spark Plugs for quicker starting and greater rationing certificate, buy 
gasoline mileage; Firestone Brake Lining Firestone Tires and Firestone 
lor safer, smoother stops, and a Firestone Life Protector Tubes for 
Battery for longer, more dependable service. extra mileage and safety. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over N. B.C. 


Copyright, 1942, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 











Only one thing keeps this scene 
from being a picture of your wife, 
your mother, your daughter. It is 
— not a matter of time, for women 
still are working like this where the 
original photograph was taken. It is 
not a difference in land, for this Euro- 
pean field is level, with soil much like 
that in many sections of this country. 


The difference between this farm 
and yours is POWER. Where earth is 
turned by human muscle, much or 
most of the muscle is woman’s. 
Where clumsy one-piece wooden 
plows prevail, travelers tell of the 
wife teamed with the ox to pull the 
plow. Wherever farm work is done 
the hard way, women and children 
have to help with it. All the alleged 
evils of child labor in agriculture 
are found only in operations not yet 
done with Power and the imple- 
ments or machines to apply it. 


Every form of Power has brought 
its phase of freedom to the farm fam- 
ily. Waterwheels set woman free from 
grinding flour with mortar and pestle. 






Think What Power Hath Done 


Tread and sweep powers enabled ani- 
mals to drive threshers, freed whole 
families from the flail. Steam power 
made possible the self-feeder and 
wind-stacker, did away with dirty 
drudgery in threshing. Finally came 
the tractor to lighten labor in field, 
at farmstead, and even on highway. 


Manpower Multiplied 


In the time it took to grow and har- 
vest an acre of corn 25 years ago, a 
man now takes care of two acres. 
While he produced an acre of soy- 
beans then, he produces over three 
acres now; with wheat, nearly four 
acres. These are actual, average re- 
sults on the same farms, revealed b 
figures from University of Illinois 
farm management records. 


The difference is that 25 years 
ago these farms had no tractors; now 
they have tractors, tractor planters 
and cultivators, combines and corn 
pickers. In future farming power 
and machinery will multiply man- 
capacity still more. Already, in Iowa 
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experiments, corn has been grown 
and harvested with less than three 
minutes of man-time per bushel. 


Not only did Power bring freedom 
to the farmer. It was freedom which 
brought him Power. All the glorious 
advance of American agriculture by 
the application of Power is fruit of 
the freedoms which are the American 
way ... freedom of thought, of edu- 
cation, of employment, of enterprise. 
And because the American way gave 
them Power and the machines with 
which it works, one family on the 
farm now feeds three other families, 
furnishes fiber for most of their cloth- 
ing, and creates a huge surplus for 
export to foreign lands. 


In time of peace those other people 
are free to provide plumbing and 
pianos, education and all the ma- 
terial blessings in the American way 
of life. In time of war, farm machinery 
frees men to make weapons and to 
wield them in defense of all the free- 
doms of all the people. J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


FOUR TIMES FASTER 


Riding the comfort-seat of his Case “‘LA’”’ tractor, this man 
turns as many acres as four men with one-plow tractors, 

he men with walking plows and two-horse 
teams. He fits the land to grow crops for making at least 
four times as many loaves of bread and quarts of milk, to 
feed several times as many soldiers and civilians, to buy 
more war bonds. If you have a Case tractor, give it good 
care to make its long life still longer. Use your Case 
dealer’s service to keep it at the peak of performance. 
Swap work with neighbors; make machines produce more. 
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OSCAR: “Nuthin’ wrong with my paunch" 


THe problem of feeding the young calf 
is complicated by the fact that man peri- 
odically raids the calf’s pantry and leaves 
a pack of substitutes on the shelves. It is 
further complicated by the anatomy of 
the calf itself. It is litthe wonder, then, 
that the annual loss of calves is estimated 
to be in the neighborhood of 20 to 25 
percent of the total number born. 

It is helpful to think of calf feeding in 
terms of three periods: (1) the early 
period when the requirements parallel 
single-stomached species; (2) the transi- 
tion period between the 12th and 30th 
days; and (3) the period when the feed 
requirements of the four-stomached ani- 
mal, or ruminant, predominate. 

The newly dropped calf arrives starved 
for certain dietary factors which he must 
get from milk. He appears on the scene 
with little or no Vitamin A. This vitamin 
is highly essential to life. Its absence 
results in a train of disastrous symptoms 
that result in death. The calf becomes 
unthrifty, the eyes water, scours develop, 





“It's number two—and bottoms up” 


followed by pneumonia and death. 
Blindness likewise may occur. 

Normally, cattle obtain their Vitamin- 
B complex from the bacteria thriving in 
the paunch. In the newborn calf the 
paunch is not yet functioning, so it also 
must obtain the B vitamins from an out- 
side source. 

The same general conditions apply to 
Vitamin D and Vitamin C, or ascorbic 
acid. That calves are born with small 
stores of Vitamin D is not a matter of 
concern during the early weeks of life 
except as a preventive measure. On the 
other hand, ascorbic acid, or Vitamin C, 
in the blood plasma is twice as high as 
normal at birth. This rapidly drops dur- 
ing the first 24 hours. Ascorbic acid then 
is necessary in the diet of the calf. It is 
needed to protect the calf against navel 
ills and peritonitis. 

It appears now that the calf begins to 
manufacture its own Vitamin C just as 
the mature cow does. This takes place in 
1 limited way by the third or fourth week. 

The normal diet of the calf is colostrum 
and whole milk, which is extremely rich 
in Vitamin A. Colostrum milk should 
never be discarded if it can be fed to 
calves. It is good feed for any calf at any 
ige. Contrary to popular belief, it will 


Highlights of 


Calf Nutrition 


By Paul H. Phillips, 


University of Wisconsin 


not cause scours if not fed in excessively 
large amounts. Whole milk as well as 
colostrum contains Vitamin A, ascorbic 
acid, and certain members of the Vita- 
min-B complex. 

It is important that certain facts about 
feeding milk should be thoroly under- 
stood. For instance: A gallon of whole 





“Should be able to knock off a third” 


milk is required to furnish the energy 
needed by a 100-pound calf for a day. If 
skim milk is fed, such a calf would need 
one and one-half to two gallons per day. 
Calves smaller than 90 to 100 pounds 
would require proportionately less. It is 
estimated from the best data now avail- 
able that at least one gallon of whole milk 
a day is necessary to supply the Vitamin- 
B group for the young calf. A quart of 
whole milk is necessary to supply the 
Vitamin-A requirements of the calf fol- 
lowing colostrum feeding. In recent ex- 
periments it has been shown that young 
Holstein calves camnot survive on caro- 
tene as the only source of Vitamin A in 
the diet. 

These facts then can be used as a guide 
for milk-feeding practice: Colostrum 
milk should be given freely for the first 
few days of life. Thereafter, at least 
a gallon of whole [ Continued on page 44 


“Three buckets down and one yet 
to go—and am |! getting tight!" 
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At the first sign of 


CHRONIC 
MASTITIS 


in your herd.... 


WHAT SHOULD 
YOU DO? 































When you notice flaky, lumpy or 
off-color milk—or any cows with 
abnormal udders—call your vet- 
erinarian and get an accurate 
diagnosis. 









Know positively whether or not 
chronic mastitis is present. If it 
is present, know which cows are 
infected and to what extent. Then 
follow the Squibb recommended 
program to rid your herd of this 











costly disease. 






The new Squibb booklet tells you 
how “Mastitis is being cured” — 
tells you why Novoxil* Liquid 
has proved such an effective bac- 
tericidal agent—tells you why 
proper sanitation is essential to 
prevent re-infection. 













Write today for your copy of 
this new illustrated booklet. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET 


Address Department 
SF-12, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, Veterinary and 
Animal Feeding Prod- . 
ucts Division, 745 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 


*Novoxil is a trademark 
of E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB 


A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
































Next year there’ll prob- 
ably be still fewer hands 
to operate the farms. 
More work than ever 
will have to be done with 
machines. 


And new machinery 
itself is getting scarcer! 
You just can’t let your 
present equipment be- 
come run-down. Start 
now to put your imple- 
ments in trim for next 
year’s battle for crops. 


For repairs, tool and 
implement sharpening, 
rigging up labor-saving 
devices, you’ll need 
plenty of FILES. Get 
them while good assort- 
ments are still to be had. 


Ask for Nicholson or 
Black Diamond Files. 
They have “the stuff’ 
—they are hard, tough 
files with a bite that’s 
keen and stays keen a 
long time. At hardware 
and implement. dealers. 
NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 

Providence, R. 1., U. S. A. 


(Also Canadian Plant, 
Port Hope, Ont.) 


FREE BOOK 


""A File for Every 
Purpose."’ Tells 
how to select 
and get the most 
out of files. 





NICHOLSON 
FIL 


FOR EVERY (XOSSo 
PURPOSE 2 j.s.A.* 
MADE IN U.S.A. 

















































¢ Dirt eating among humans is not un- 
common. Drs. Dorothy Dickens and 
Robert H. Ford of Mississippi State Col- 
lege report that Negroes often acquire 
such a taste for Mississippi state dirt that 
when they move north they occasionally 
ask their relatives to send them a bag of 
“good eating’ dirt. Dirt eaters, who 
usually prefer the home-state product, 
claim “‘it tastes good”’ or “‘it’s sour like 
a lemon.”’ Doctors ascribe dirt eating to 
a mineral deficiency. 


¢ In 1858 Congress appropriated $30,- 
000 to provide the West with camel cara- 
vans. Camels could pack 1,000 pounds 
each and live in country where mules 
and horses would starve to death. But 
the trappers and packers didn’t like 





them. They dubbed the camels “de- 
formed moose” and shot them on sight. 
Mules and horses so disliked the camels 
that a scent of a camel caravan was 
enough to stampede them. 


¢ The chemical “dicoumarin,” which 
is formed in spoiling sweet clover, may 
become useful to the medical profession. 
Dr. Paul Link of the University of Wis- 
consin discovered that when cattle eat 
spoiled clover their blood will not clot. 
Medical scientists are now planning to 
use dicoumarin in preventing serious 
blood clots which frequently follow op- 
erations, and in other contingencies. 





¢ Many would-be bridegrooms in other 
parts of the world literally must fight for 
their brides, not only with the relatives 
but with the bride. The Makuana suitor 
must first catch his betrothed and throw 
her in a wrestling match before he may 
claim her as his own. Among the Kaffirs, 
relatives of the bride insult the bride- 
groom with abusive language during 







On and Off 
the Farm 





courtship. If the suitor can 
weather the rough treat- 
ment, he is considered 
worthy of the lady. 


¢ The good-will feasts held 
for Arabian chiefs feature as their main 
course one of the most popular of Arabi- 
an dishes—boiled camel. Each camel is 
stuffed with three sheep, which have been 
stuffed with eight chickens. ‘The chickens, 
in turn, are stuffed with eggs and nuts. 
The meat is served with boiled rice. All 
in all, it sounds a trifle filling. 


¢ The Shelby, Alabama, Democrat told 
this story on a defeated candidate for 
sheriff: The would-be sheriff received 
only 55 votes of a 3,500 total. The follow- 
ing day the defeated candidate went to 
work with two guns at his belt. Fellow 
citizens promptly warned him that he 
had no right to carry guns because he 
had not been elected. “Listen, folks,”’ he 
replied, “a man with no more friends 
than I’ve got in this county needs to 
carry guns.” 





¢ Passers-by who halt to look at the 
window display of an enterprising tomb- 
stone manufacturer in Washington, D. 
C., regret that he has no customer for 
the tombstone currently displayed. It 
bears the name of Adolf Hitler. 


¢ A South American missionary tells 
this one: An enterprising Indian opened 
a backwoods drugstore to compete with 
mission druggists and doctors. Altho 
the Indian sold drugs in regular bottles, 
his most effective and popular cure was a 
pair of dark glasses with which he claimed 
he could see a person’s insides. Both 
white and Indians walked for many 
miles to be gazed at and “‘cured”’ by the 
“powerful” dark glasses. 


¢ Weathermen possess records of the 
coldest winters during the past 500 or 
600 years. In 1323 the Baltic Sea was 
frozen over and travelers passed from 
the Continent to Sweden on the ice. 
In 1544 the cold was so severe in Holland 
that wine was cut in blocks and sold by 
weight. In our own country the winter of 
1863-1864 sent the thermometer to 60 
degrees below zero in the Northwest and 
in 12 hours the Mississippi was blocked 
with ice from St. Paul, Minnesota, to 
Cairo in southern Illinois. END 


By Gus Larson and Garth Bell 
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Yiu lo mead wed challenge — 
A NEW HAMMERMILL BELT THAT WEARS 


FOUR TIMES LONGER 


—byild wilh 927, LESS mibber / 


ow comes another Goodyear 
Nea born of extensive re- 
search in the great Goodyear de- 
velopment laboratories to ease the 
wartime rubber crisis. 


It is the new Goodyear Klingtite 
Cord Hammermill Belt—a longer- 
lived successor to the famed Kling- 
tite Hammermill Belt that has long 
been a standout favorite on high- 
speed mill drives and in similar agri- 
cultural service. 


War shortage threatened quality 


Here’s the story. Soon after war shut 


Here's why GOODYEAR KLINGTITE | 
CORD HAMMERMILL aaks 


minates 


,»yvelope prev des 


pre 


tects co ds 


off America’s rubber supply, the rub- 
ber content in all belts was cut down 
by government specification as a con- 
servation measure. This meant a 
corresponding cut in quality and 
performance. 


But Goodyear was too jealous of 
Klingtite’s high reputation to let it 
become a war casualty, if possible to 
avoid it. In the laboratories we began 
experimenting with new construc- 
tions, seeking a way to maintain 
quality with less rubber. 


Cord carcass proves answer 


Now we've exceeded our goal. The 
new Klingtite Cord Hammermill Belt 
has a four times longer flex-life than 
its popular namesake—and it con- 
tains 92% less rubber than government 


specifications permit! 


This revolutionary improvement 
results from use of a carcass com- 
posed of endless rope-cord in place 
of conventional fabric-ply con- 
struction. It is a truly endless belt 
without a spliced weak-point; 
a practically stretchless belt that 
grips small pulleys snugly with- 
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out excess tension—a_ high- 
speed belt free from separation 
trouble. 


And because the patented cord car- 
cass eliminates rubber-impregnated 
plies, this more efficient belt utilizes 
only one-twelfth as much precious 
rubber as standard wartime belts. 


Available now 


Your Goodyear farm implement 
dealer or mill supply house can now 
supply the new Goodyear Klingtite 
Cord Hammermill Belt. It’s the an- 
swer to your belting problem on all 
heavy-duty mill and feed-grinding 
drives—a belt that will give you de- 
pendable, efficient, trouble-free serv- 
ice for a long time to come. 





-- ee enene 


IF YOU ARE CERTIFIED TO BUY NEW 
PASSENGER CAR, TRUCK OR TRACTOR 
TIRES—it’s to your own best interest 
to get Goodyears, the world’s first- | 
choice tires. More people ride on 1% 
Goodyear tires than on any other { 
kind because experience has proved | 
Goodyears first in mileage, ’ 
safety and value. ; 


(PPO Oe OO Oe ew ee oe ee eee ee eee eee 


J YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME 
IN RUBBER 


Kiingtite — T.M. The Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Company 
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TWICE AS MUCH goes 
under the FIGHTERS BELT 


S FAR as the farmer is concerned, a man in uniform is a far better 
\ customer than a man in “civvies.”’ 


The soldier eats, for example, more than twice as much meat as the 
average for folks at home. The figures are: 153 pounds of meat a year 
for the average civilian—365 pounds for the fighting man. 


It’s almost the same with fruits and vegetables. The folks at home 
average about 500 pounds. But the man in uniform accounts for over 
800 pounds per man. 


Moving these foodstuffs quickly and properly is another of the 
railroads’ wartime responsibilities—for food is an important part of 
the million and a quarter tons of freight the railroads move a mile 
every minute of the day and night. 


It accounts for many of the cars in the loaded freight trains the 
railroads are sending off at five-second intervals. 


To carry all the materials the railroads are asked to handle cars 
cannot be allowed to stand idle. 


And you can help to keep them moving. Just remember this: load 
them as soon as they arrive—and load them to the limit. 


Then it will be up to the railroads to speed them on their way—to 
get the double ration under the fighters’ belts—and to get the usual 
food supplies to the folks at home. 


ASSOCIATION OF & uNitso 


AMERICAN | 


vicToRY 


) RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Are You a Shut-Eye 


Farmer? 
[ Continued from page 23 | 


—by losing a hand in the snapping roll 
when he tried to free some clogged stalks. 
John was careful about two things after 
that: shutting off machinery before he ad- 
justed it and making sure that whoever 
was working with him knew what he was 
doing. That made him think the next time 
he shelled corn,, too. No more nearly 
nipped knuckles from the sheller. He had 
begun to realize at long last that when a 
machine of any kind clogs up, it’s usually 
the working, deadly parts that cause the 
trouble. 

Circular saw: John took the guard off his 
saw whenever he ripped long boards (he 
had bent the guard support so it didn’t 
“track” right along the saw cut). Besides, 
said John, you couldn’t see exactly where 
the blade was cutting. But he changed his 
mind the day a neighbcr slapped him on 
the back and he cut a bone-deep gash in 
his wrist. 

Still, John was lucky when you stop and 
think of all the things that might have 
happened to him. Moving belts, pulleys, 
gears, and blades can be killers, and on a 
well-equipped mechanical farm there are 
plenty of all. Oh, yes, the manufacturers 
are making them safer every year, but no 
amount of guards and danger signs will 
help a man who steps over a belt or adjusts 
a mower when it’s in gear. 


THERE was another kind of danger on 
his farm, and for that matter on practically 
every Cornbelt farm—livestock, Eight 
hundred and fifty-five farmers were killed 
by animals in 1940. Score that up to the 
Japs again if you like; they’d have to do 
some pretty intensive guerilla warfare to 
kill that many American farmers. 

You wonder, of course, “How come?” 
“‘Why aren’t people more careful?” The 
answer is that they generally are when 
they know they’re dealing with a mean 
animal. The trouble is, the mean ones 
aren’t the ones that kill. There is a saying 
that an unloaded gun will shoot a lot 
straighter than a loaded one, and that 
applies pretty well to livestock. 

A bull may be as gentle as a kitten, but 
a kitten can scratch your eyes out, and a 
bull is a thousand times bigger, heavier, 
and more dangerous than a kitten. John 
let his run with the cows in the pasture— 
that is, until he tossed a neighbor into a 
cottonwood tree. John built a good stout 
bull pen with what he had left after paying 
the doctor’s bills (which is what he should 
have done 15 years ago). 

An animal has its own troubles, too. 
The old gray mare may like you better 
than her first-born colt, but if a bee stings 
her she’s going to jump—you can’t blame 
her—and if you’re fiddling with some 
gadget right in front of the plow, you’re 
going to get plowed. That is common 
sense. 

I said a while back that a mean animal 
doesn’t kill. That doesn’t mean that the 
kids can play marbles in the bull pen or 
throw darts at a farrowing sow. It does 
mean that we are all more careful around 
an animal that growls or snorts or bellows 
whenever we come near it. But does that 
justify the risk of keeping such animals? 
That’s pretty radical thinking, I know; 
few people think of disposing of a mean 
bull or a flighty horse, but it might be 
cheaper in the long run. Certainly it’s 
foolish to pull a mower or a disk harrow 
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with a team that may bolt and throw you 
in the knives at any moment. At the very 
least, strong fencing and a strong hand for 
dangerous stock should be a must on any- 
one’s farm-improvement program. 

Fire is another dangerous playmate. 
[Thirty-five hundred die in farm fires every 
year. What’s more, authorities point out 
that two-thirds of the nation’s economic loss 
from fires takes place on the farm. 

Faulty flues, stoves, stovepipes, and 
other heating apparatus are the common- 
est cause of farm fires. Improperly sup- 
ported chimneys that settle and leak; too- 
thin chimney walls; improper insulation 
(never run a chimney or stovepipe thru 
a wall without some sort of insulation); 
stoves sitting on wooden floors or jammed 
up against walls—all these cause trouble. 


Roors come next on the list; old, 
weathered shingles and boards don’t need 
much more than a spark from the chimney 
or a near-by grass. fire to start them 
going. In this classification, too, are fires 
caused by lightning. Few farms nowadays 
are without rodding, but often the ground 
connection is weathered or torn away by 
wind or accident. 

Spontaneous combustion, matches, and 
misuse of gasoline and kerosene are widely 
publicized fire hazards and_ need little 
mention here. Misuse of electricity, tho, is 
an important and often neglected danger. 
Overloading wires, using makeshift fuses or 
none at all, exposed wires in walls for rats 
to gnaw, and generally poor insulation are 
quite as apt to burn your house down as 
they are to electrocute you. 

Over 5,500 killed! Just remember that 
when you go out to the barn tomorrow. 
Over 2,000 dead from farm implements 
we livestock alone. Add to that the num- 
ber killed in the home, on the highway, 
and just “around” and you begin to see 
why more people are killed farming than 
in any other occupation. 

Something should be done; that’s ob- 
vious. Manufacturers are doing their best 
with guards and gadgets and little signs on 
their machines. Farm Bureaus, extension 
leaders, and vo-ag instructors are doing 
their best to educate farm families in 
safety. But the heaviest weight in the 
scales is your own good sense. Think when 
you’re farming! 

What happened to John? Oh, he fell 
thru a hole in the haymow floor last 
month and broke his neck. END 























“Were you behind on 
your union dues, too?” 































































STRETC 


BATTERY LIF 
Get 


CARE AND CONSERVATION 
Service 


DELCO BATTERY DEALER 


CHECK WITH HYDROMETER - -- ADD WATER 
CHECK FOR WORN OR DAMAGED CABLES 
-— CHECK GENERATOR CHARGING RATE 

CLEAN TERMINALS ... RECHARGE BATTERY 


and when you MUST replace— 


replace with a 


DELCO BATTERY 


Delco batteries are available for every make and 
model automobile, as well as for trucks, buses, trac- 
tors and commercial vehicles. They are sold by 34,000 
dealers under the direction of United Motors Service. 


propuct of Delco-Remy 


DELCO-REMY SUPPLIES MANY VITAL! PRODUCTS 
FOR AMERICA’S LAND, SEA AND AIR FORCES 
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WAR DEMANDS 
THRIFT! 


Buy More War Bonds 
With Money Saved Curing 
Own Hams and Bacon! 


YOU CAN SEE how much you'll save by cur- 
ing your own hams and bacon with im- 
proved Old Hickory Smoked Salt—it costs 
you only about a penny to cure each pound 
of meat. And Old Hickory gives you the 
grand, old-fashioned hickory smoke flavor 
your whole family loves! 


SAVES TIME...WORK... MONEY! Remember, 
Old Hickory Smoked Salt Curing Recipe 
is a complete cure. Gives meats that genuine 
hickory smoke flavor. No sugar or saltpeter 
to buy. It’s just pure white salt, smoked 
with genuine hickory wood smoke that pen- 
etrates right down to the bone without the 
use of cumbersome instruments. Keep a 
supply of Old Hickory cured meats on hand 
always—save time, money, gas and tires! 


GET OLD HICKORY NOW! Today—ask your 
dealer for a big red drum of Old Hickory 
Smoked Salt. Spend the money it saves you 
to buy more War Bonds! 






















IN EVERY DRUM, OR SEND 








’ FOR YOUR COPY! 

® Clip the coupon and mail to 
& Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
@ Dept. 112, 20 North Wacker 
f Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

. Name iain 
Address 


















Testing—Not Fooling 


By C. L. Cole, 


Michigan State College 


Rams as well as ewes are included in this record-of-performance project now being con- 
ducted in Michigan. From an inheritance standpoint, the sire is equal to the ewe in every lamb 


Tue show ring will always be important 
to the breeder of purebred livestock. It 
should, however, take its proper place in 
the breeding program. Just what is its 
value to the commercial producers who 
produce the bulk of our livestock? 

Sheep, more than any other animals, 
are camouflaged before they enter the 
show. They carry a great deal more fat 
and wool than normal, and the wool is 
trimmed to make them conform to what- 
ever shape is desired. These practices 
make a beautiful show but do not en- 
hance the transmitting value of any 
animal. 

The show is a great institution where 
breeders and their neighbors may get 
together and enjoy the competition and 
glamour. But why can we not be honest 
with ourselves and admit that our sheep 
are “loaded”’ when they go on the circuit, 
that they have been pampered as no com- 
mercial producer can afford to pamper 
them, and that we are just going out to 
advertise and enjoy the competition of 
the show? 


Te time is coming when our breeders 
of purebreds will find it necessary to have 


Ewes are measured by milking ca- 
pacity, ability to transmit growth 
to lambs, and wool production 


2x 
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performance as well as type if they are 
to be an important source of breeding 
stock for commercial producers. There 
can be little doubt that any measure of 
performance in sheep in its final analysis 
will be based on a progeny test. 

For dairy cattle, progeny tests are in 
wide use from a sire standpoint. In most 
cases production of a milking cow is a 
greater criterion of her worth than are 
her progeny. Any test of the value of 
sheep must be based on progeny tests of 
both the ewe and the ram, measuring at 
a definite age the weight and quality ol 
the lambs. Add to this the weight and 
quality of a year’s growth of wool. 


To DEVELOP this record of performance 
concept, the Wolverine Lamb Production 
Contest was set up in 1933 by the ex- 
tension staff at Michigan State College. 
For several years this project attempted 
to measure the pounds of lamb produced 
per ewe in 135 days without giving any 
consideration to wool production or 
weight of the ewes. Later this was cor- 
rected by multiplying wool weights by 
three tomake them somewhat comparable 
in money return to lamb pounds (or- 
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dinarily each pound of wool will re- 
turn to the producer approximately as 
much as three pounds of lamb sold). 
A further change was made to get a 
yearly weight at mid-gestation (to repre- 
sent an average yearly weight) and figure 
the pounds of lamb and wool credit for 
each 100 pounds of ewe maintained thru- 
out the year. 

An ideal record of performance would 
measure, of course, the production of each 
individual in the flock. Some effort is being 
made to find a measure simple and ac- 
curate enough for ready use by the sheep 
producer. No measure is of value unless 
it can be applied efficiently on farms. 

Picking the ewe on her production credit 
tends toward selection for three things: 
milking capacity, ability to transmit 
growth factors, and wool production. The 
first two are absolutely essential for the 
production of an economical lamb, and it 
seems that selection for both might be made 
at the same time by measuring the growth. 

The ewes which have low production 
records at the end of their second lambing 
period are culled out and replaced by 
yearling ewes which have shown a satis- 
factory growth record as lambs, producing 
a desirable quality of wool as yearlings, 
and who manifest the desired type. How- 
ever, type is the last consideration when 
selecting replacement ewes. They must 
have had a satisfactory growth record and 
proper finish at weaning time to be con- 
sidered at all. 

Some progeny testing is being done 
with a limited number of rams by leasing 
them as ram lambs and yearlings; check- 
ing their progeny at 135 days on weight, 
type, and visible fleece characteristics. 

There is every reason to believe that 
proved rams should be as valuable to the 
sheep industry as proved bulls to the dairy 
industry. Until a better measuring stick 
comes along, we might well test the rams 
on the following basis in the order named: 
growth rate of progeny to 135 days, mar- 
ket finish of progeny at 135 days, uniformi- 
ty of progeny, and breed type. Growth 
rate and finish, however, do not assume 
great significance unless the environment 
has enabled the lamb to do his best. 

The Wolverine Lamb Production Con- 
test has improved the breeding program 
because of the interest taken in producing 
thicker, heavier lambs at weaning and the 
desire to produce heavier fleeces. Along 
management lines, improvement has been 
shown in parasite control, pastures, winter 
feeding, and care at lambing time. END 








“Aren't pigs the funniest 
looking things, Gertrude?” 











There’s something so darned 
American about it 


Good old American “know how” has done it again! For this winter 
—despite the meager allotment of ruabber—manufacturers are able 
to provide rubber footwear for the essential health protection of 
millions. Necessary W.P.B. rulings have restricted styles, and 
eliminated colors and frills. 

We at Hood and B. F. Goodrich have named this footwear 
“Duration Quality.” 

By drawing on our background of experience and ingenuity, we 
have found ways to give you more service and better looks than 
would seem possible under the circumstances. And we know you will 
wear this footwear with patriotic good will till the war is won! 


Hood Rubber Co. 


A DIVISION OF 


* Boots are now rationed through your local 
War Price and Rationing Board. 


* * * 
NOTE TO GOOD CITIZENS: Buy 
only what you need—take care of 


what you have. And be sure to throw 
your scrap into the fight! 


; 
FOOTWEAR FACTORY, WATERTOWN, MASS. IRST IN RU BBER 
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The U.S. Office of Defense 
Transportation urges you 
to cooperate with the 
U.S. Truck Conservation 








OTOR POWER MuUsr 


REPLACE MAN POWEp sy 3 


@ All of the National Refining Company’s 
resources and facilities, backed by over 
60 years’ experience, are devoted to the 
production of better lubricants, better fuels, 
and special services to make farm mechan- 
ical equipment last longer and give more 
efficient, more economical service. 


Program. 


NATIONAL-IZE 
















YOUR FARM! 
< = = - — 
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NATIONA 
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@ National SAVIT Service is new... revolutionary... 
complete in its scope. Its purpose is to give longer life 
to motors, to prevent breakdowns and save repairs, to 
make possible more hours or miles of service, to save on 
gasoline and oil, to give more power for a bigger day's 
work. Get ready now for the most critical year and the 
greatest opportunity of your life. 

You will find the whole story of National SAVIT 
Service in our new book “N-R-Gizing Farm Equip- 
ment.” A copy will be sent to you at your request 


ye Naa FREE. Write today. 
L EN-AR-CO MOTOR OILS and LUBRICANTS 


NATIONAL WHITE ROSE GASOLINE 


Fast of Ohio 





THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Globe Refining Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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What’s New in Farming 


[ Continued from page 8 


Gummer Ewes. At best there is only 
little profit in fattening gummer or aged 
ewes, the South Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion found in a three-year trial, Each yea 
ewes shipped in from Western ranges, all o! 
similar age and condition, were divided 
into four groups, according to rations they 
were given. Three of these groups showed 
a loss after feed cost was deducted. Onl) 
one group made a profit, fed on whok 
corn and alfalfa hay, but even its profit 
was insignificant compared with returns 
from Western lambs on similar rations 


Weevil. An insect new to this country has 
damaged North Dakota and Minnesota 
sweet-clover fields during 1941 and 1942. 
First reported in Manitoba during 1939, 
the pest has progressed across the interna- 
tional boundary and is moving south 
rapidly. Source of the original infestation 
by the weevil in North America is obscure. 
A small, gray-snout beetle, it overwinters 
on stubble and in the spring it feeds on 
tender, young sweet-clover plants, taking 
crescent-shaped bites out of the leaf surface, 
reducing the yield and value of the clover 
and in some cases defoliating plants so 
completely that fields are killed out. 
Larvae and pupae forms of the insect infest 
the soil during summer months and feed 
on the sweet-clover roots, thus increasing 
the hazard for the crop. The only con- 
trol yet devised is to plow infested fields 
not later than the third week of July to 
destroy the larvae and pupae. Entomolo- 
gists state that U. S. infestation so far is 
confined to the two states mentioned. 


Barley. Wisconsin Barbless is the most de- 
sirable spring-barley variety from the 
standpoint of both yield and quality, ac- 
cording to studies over a 15-year period by 
the University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture. Ranking third in yield, it pro- 
duced 2.8 bushels an acre above the aver- 
age for all varieties. It takes advantage 
of a long growing period, is later-matur- 
ing, and apparently is resistant to injury 
from early summer heat and to stripe 
disease. Altho Trebi leads all other varie- 
ties in yield at northern and central IIli- 
nois fields, it has a weak, short straw and a 
rough awn, and the grain is unfit for malt- 
ing. Regal holds second place, being 
tested only one year, in northern Illinois. 
Spartan, a two-rowed smooth-awned va- 
riety that matures early, is second in cen- 
tral Illinois. Black Barbless, fourth in 
yield, is ruled out because of its black 
kernels. ‘Two-year tests in southern Illinois 
show Spartan produced much better 
yields than Wisconsin Barbless. END 











‘We're not even going to 
exchange gifts this year!" 
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With Emphasis 
on Roughage 
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mately half of his fertile farm in permanent 
and rotation pasture. 

Another method of selling grass thru 
steers is followed by Will Breakenridge, 
lama County. He is a comparatively large 
landholder in one of the most fertile sec- 
tions of Iowa. He keeps 80-bushel corn 
land in grass, as he says, to save labor out- 
lay and equipment cost. The big reason, of 
course, is that while saving work and ex- 
pense he has been able to make the grass 
pay as well or better than corn. 

His program is to turn grass into fat 
rather than growth. This requires cattle 
with most of their growth made—also real 
grass and plenty of it. He buys 850- to 900- 
pound two-year-old steers in the late win- 
ter, ahead of the heavy spring demand for 
cattle, to go on grass. Steers with much of 
their growth made and not too high in 
flesh are what he tries to get. He carries 
them on silage and protein cake from the 
time they arrive in February or March 
until around May 1. 

The old fattening rule, “grass for two but 
only one on it,” is followed. When the 
grass hardens and its protein content de- 
creases, a pound or two of protein cake 
per day may be fed and perhaps four to 
five pounds or more of corn and cob meal. 





Wien the pasture season ends or the 
cattle have made full use of the grass, they 
are given a short turn in the feed lot to 
finish the job. Usually they come off 
pasture sometime between August 15 and 
October 1, depending on the initial weight 
of the cattle, the season, and market con- 
ditions. About 40 to 70 days in the feed lot 
is what it takes to make them good enough. 

There are almost as many possible modi- 
fications of the suggested programs as 
there are cattle feeders. Plainer heifer 
calves can be used to especially good ad- 
vantage with a combination of alfalfa and 
oats or other small grains and then be 
given a whirlwind finish on corn. Better 
heifer calves can be wintered on silage or 
hay and a light grain feed, finishing out in 
the dry lot or, under present conditions, 
getting grain on pasture. Young cows or 
“heiferettes’’ can be handled like steers of 
similar grade but for a shorter feed. One 
kind for the average feeder to steer clear 
of is the old, thin cow. 

With heavy hay feeding or even with 
sorgo silage, more corn must be fed in the 
bunk than with good corn silage or fodder. 
The method and principle remain the 
same. Full-feed the roughage, feed plenty 
of protein with low-protein roughage, and 
limit the corn. To get the same results, it 
takes about 25 percent more corn in the 
bunk with sorgo than with corn silage. 











“Kind of a nice way to go, isn't it?” 








The Civil Air Patrol is a typically ingenious , 
American organization comprised of 
55,000 men and women fliers from every 

walk of life, voluntarily united into a semi-military 


organization cooperating with our military air 
forces. Champion Spark Plugs are prime favorites 


with these pilots because they know they are 
absolutely dependable in their planes as in 


their cars. 





It’s squarely up to you to make 
your car, truck or tractor last 
for the duration. S-L-O-W 
down your driving habits to 
conserve your tires.— 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H the mileage 
you get from every gallon of 
gas, to the maximum. Check 
your spark plugs regularly. 
Have a Champion Spark Plug 
Dealer test and clean them 
every 4,000 miles. These eco- 
nomical practices are your 
patriotic duty. 













Ni re. . > 


More Vitel - 
More Dependable 
than ever! 





“Old plugs invite trouble”, and winter is just around 
the corner! Cold weather causes hard starting and 
increased use of choke resulting in wasteful gas 
consumption. If your spark plugs are carbon en- 
crusted, electrodes burned away, otherwise worn 
out or of inferior quality, economy and efficiency 
are further handicapped. New Champions will 
quickly liquidate their cost in gas savings alone. 


TO SAVE GASOLINE * KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 
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GET THROUGH 


SAVE WASTED 
“MAN HOURS’ 
WITH WEEDS! 


With sons in the service, with hired 
men gone to work in powder plants, 
shipyards or factories, we cannot 
afford to waste any farm “‘man hours’”’ 
through skidding accidents or getting 
stuck in the snow. 

We've got to save every precious 
hour, and for winter driving of car or 
truck the surest way to avoid acci- 
dents and delays is with Weed Tire 
Chains. 

So get ready now to save wasted 
time and expense. Get your Weed 
Chains out and carry spare links for 
replacement if old ones break. 

If you need new ones ask for Weed 
American Bar-Reinforced Tire Chains 
—they give double the mileage. If 
your dealer is out of Weed Americans 
ask for Weed Regular. Look for the 
name Weed on every hook and be 
sure of the genuine. 


WEED AMERICAN 
BAR-REINFORCED 


TIRE CHAINS 


4 GREAT FEATURES 





7. Bar-Reinforced Cross Links. 

2. Weedalloy—a tougher metal. 

3. Patented Lever-Lock End Hooks. 
4. Side Chains welded and hardened. 





AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


York, Pa., Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE CO., INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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With good alfalfa it takes a 50-percent 
increase in corn or even more, but the 
protein supplement can be cut in two or 
left out except for the last month or so. No 
more corn need be fed with alfalfa or good 
clover roughage than would be fed in the 
silage and grain ration. A combination 
that has worked well with full-fed alfalfa 
is one pound of corn per 100 pounds live- 
weight the first 60 days, one and one-half 
pounds the second 60 days, and two pounds 
or full feeding another 30 to 60 days. 

One more pointer about plain cattle— 
usually they work best for winter feeding 
and spring marketing. For the duration 


A Look at Production Policies 


adapted to their land and climate. As long 
as we have a huge surplus of wheat and 
grain that has to be piled on the ground, 
increasing the production of wheat for use 
as food is a waste of resources. But this 
need not prevent the wheat areas growing 
adapted crops, even of wheat, for feed 
production. Some substitute should be 
found for the present economic lunacy of 
buying wheat (thru loans) at 85 percent 
of a wheat parity based on a historic 
standard which dates back to the horse- 
and-buggy days, and selling it for feed at 
85 percent of corn parity, with a loss to 
the Government of about 30 cents per 
bushel. The obvious solution is to limit 
price support to the wheat needed for food 
and to allow farmers to grow all the wheat 
for feed that they can produce and use or 
sell to advantage. 


Axoruer criticism of the present goals 
is their distribution within the states. Some- 
one has said that the county goals were 
“calculating-machine goals.” The statis- 
ticians set to work and turned out a set of 
figures which did not necessarily repre- 
sent the widest distribution of the desired 
acreage. This showed up in soybeans more 
than in any other Cornbelt crop; it is a 
newer crop without the history of trial and 
error which has fixed the relative impor- 
tance of older crops. Increases in soybean 
acreages were made in areas of rolling 
land, where the crop will hasten erosion, 
and in areas where farmers know too little 
about efficiently producing the crop. The 
obvious remedy is to use more care in dis- 
tributing goals so that increases are in areas 
where particular crops have the greatest 
advantage. Under the leadership of the 
Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
the various state colleges worked last 
summer on a series of studies which ought 
to help in the more scientific distribution 
of goals within the states. 

In the main, the 1942 goals were met or 
exceeded. Where labor is a big factor, 
goals are now harder to meet and will be- 
come increasingly so. This will be a factor 
in milk, horticultural products, and to a 
lesser extent, meat animals. This difficulty, 
together with the heavy requirements of the 
armed forces and of Lend-Lease for animal 
foodstuffs, may force shifts in our consump- 
tion to foods which can be produced with 
less labor. We may have less butter, vege- 
tables, and meat, while we use more foods 
based directly on field crops such as bread- 
stuffs and vegetable fats. 

What should govern any sort of future 
goals? Three things: first, needs; second, 
the over-all labor situation; third, production 
possibilities. Needs for food must be bal- 
anced against the needs for men in the 
armed forces and for producing other 
goods essential to winning the war. These 


they are likely to be good almost any time. 
Finally, after all the argument for 
roughage feeding, it might be a good idea 
for me to hedge a little. A lot depends on 
the roughage. It has to be good enough so 
the cattle will eat a lot of it. Feed is needed 
to put weight on cattle, and poor roughage 
alone will not do the trick. The poorer and 
less appetizing the roughage, the greater 
the need for grain feeding. So it’s up to you, 
in this war year when grain feeds per 
animal are scarcer, to have satisfactory 
roughage for your cattle. For better feeding 
methods not only mean higher production 
but money in your pocket as well. END 


[ Continued from page 14 | 


decisions can only be made by the au- 
thorities in Washington. They alone have 
the information on which decisions must 
be based. But production possibilities can 
best be appraised by the farmers because 
they vary from farm to farm and, in fact, 
from field to field. Guidance can be given 
in making desired shifts by price incentives, 
but wide choice should be allowed in se- 
lection of enterprises. No one should for- 
get that the main task of farmers in this 
war effort is to produce the greatest 
quantities of needed foods and _ fibers. 
Everybody knows that these are not pro- 
duced by Government programs and their 
administrators but by the hard and sus- 
tained work of farm men and women 
working with the co-operation of natural 
forces. Governmental agencies should see 
to it that the utmost is done to insure that 
farmers -have essential labor, equipment, 
transportation, technical knowledge, but 
beyond these things farmers should be let 
alone to farm in the ways that will pro- 
duce the largest quantities of the commodi- 
ties needed as indicated to them by com- 
parative prices. 

The preview of the 1943 agricultural 
program printed in the November Su- 
cessful Farming (page 4) suggests some al- 
terations in the program. Production pay- 
ments for meeting goals will be made in 
place of corn and wheat payments. Live- 
stock goals may be set up. Farmers must 
plant 90 percent of their aggregate goals 
but can shift crops within the total allot- 
ment. More emphasis will be placed on 
erosion control and less on seeding clovers. 
Rumors indicate increases in goals for all 
classes of livestock and livestock products; 
and feed crops are desired as well as special 
war crops such as hemp, castor beans, soy- 
beans. An announced shift in emphasis on 
conservation payments to the rougher 
lands where hard wartime farming may 
cause serious erosion represents a desirable 
change if the country’s rough lands are 
not to suffer. 


A PRICE-CONTROL policy for 1943 is 
shaping up. It apparently involves high 
prices for meat animals, fairly high prices 
for dairy and poultry products, and ceiling 
prices on grain around loan or support lev- 
els. ‘These price relationships make the rais- 
ing of meat animals (except highly fin- 
ished cattle) very profitable, and the pro- 
duction of dairy and poultry products mod- 
erately profitable. They should stimulate 
production of more animal products so far 
as labor permits. But cheap feed will not 
solve the labor problems, our greatest “‘bot- 
tleneck.”’ What the long-run effect of a very 
high corn-hog ratio will be is difficult to 
say. It will get more hogs produced. But 
generally freezing grain prices at low levels 
in relation to [Continued on fage % 














VOLUME 


_ PRODUCTION 
a 


are only one of many products which Chev- 

rolet is building for Victory. Naturally, they VICTORY 
are one of the most important. And Chevro- a 

let is building them painstakingly, flawlessly, 

in ever-increasing volume. Huge production 


with high precision has always been the guid- 


ing principle of the management and men of 


our plants. Today, Chevrolet is applying this 3 
principle to the uttermost degree to help our i 


armed forces to win this war. DIVISION OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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We can’t have MANPOWER without 





Photo from Acme 

GOOD CHOW! Plenty of good food puts the fight 
into our soldiers, sailors, marines, and keeps our 
Allies strong. Food from your farm gives these 
husky American boys what they need to smash 
the Axis, Keep our food power high. 


pet 






Photo from Georgia Extension Service 


MEET THE MEAT CHALLENGE! Our mini- 
mum military and lend-lease needs for °43 are 614 
billion lbs. On top of that, we need 17% billion 
lbs. for civilians. 24 billion lbs. of meat in all! 
Can we do it? Uncle Sam bets his shirt on the 
American farmer... and he “ain’t gonna lose”. 


“MARINES 
HAVE LANDED!” 


How would you like this 
on an empty stomach? 
American marines 
swarm ashore to blast 
the Japs. The best fed 
fighters win. Next to 
fighting, producing food 
for fighters is our big- 
gest job, because our 
boys must be the best 
fed boys in the world. 
Food for Freedom! 





than ever. Lives, victories, winning the war, depend upon it. Iodine is recognized as a 
necessary element in nutrition. Addition of a minimum quantity to rations of all farm 
animals is desirable in areas where troubles due to lack of iodine occur. Even in 
other areas, supplementary iodine may be desirable as an insurance measure. There 
is plenty of iodine. Be sure the feeds you buy protect your animals and poultry 


against lack of it. 


lodine Educational Bureau, 120 Broadway, New York 


Iodine 


Today complete, balanced nutrition of man and livestock is more vitally necessary 








Photo from U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
by Forsythe 


MILK IS A MUST! Milk is almost 
the perfect food. Food power makes 
manpower—and that’s what victory 
depends on. Our manpower must 
save the civilized world. Every man, 
woman, and child on dairy farms can 
help. Every day’s work saves Ameri- 
can lives and brings victory nearer. 
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° 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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livestock prices will lead to some head- 
aches in the long run. 

Very likely political as well as economic 
considerations are involved in the policy 
of relatively low ceiling prices on grai: 
As long as corn prices are not permitted | 
rise, AAA payments have to be paid gra 
producers if they are to get returns pe: 
bushel equivalent to parity prices. So th: 
powers of government may be used to mak: 
it necessary for AAA payments (based on 
conformity with allotments) to be con- 
tinued even in time of high wartime de- 
mand. For the present, this is an academic 
question, however. Supplies of corn, wheat, 
and other grain are so large that the price 
of corn will do well .in the short run to 
reach the loan level. 

Forgetting needed output, I favor price- 
level rather than allotment controls. Th« 
stimulus can best be had thru price, leaving 
the farmer free to fit the pattern of his 
individual farm’s productivity into th 
market picture. END 


Going, Going— 
Going Where? 
[ Continued from page 75 | 


livestock diseases? The answer to this is 
that wherever or whenever animals from 
one holding point are congregated in a 
place and moved to a new point, there is 
always danger of disease hitchhiking along. 
No inspection system ever will be devised 
that will altogether eliminate this hazard. 

In this regard we should remember that 
the real burden of proof properly should 
fall upon the seller who brings livestock to 
any premises for resale. No honest or fair 
farmer knowingly would bring diseased 
animals to a public sale and risk contami- 
nation of a whole community. If he willing- 
ly offers diseased animals for sale, he should 
be prosecuted to the fullest extent of exist- 
ent sanitary laws and regulations and be 
held liable for direct or indirect damage; 
should return animals at his own expense 
and suffer quarantine. 

Sales-barn operators must sell livestock 
as it is represented to them, subject to ap- 
proval by the veterinary inspector in 
charge. The blame for misrepresentation, 
if any, should fall on the original owner if 
the animals are brought in for straight 
commission selling. 

The buyer, too, must assume his full 
share of responsibility. His obligations in- 
clude proper shelter, care, and feeding of 
newly purchased animals as well as seeing 
that such purchases are suitably isolated 
from his home stock for mutual protection 
over a quarantine period. 


Other Factors 


Where a community sale has established 
a suitable, sanitary premise and sincerely 
attempts to keep every inch of equipment 
neat and clean; where operators give full, 
sincere co-operation to their veterinary) 
inspectors and abide by their decisions, 
there is minimum danger of animals pick- 
ing up disease germs or viruses from the 
premises themselves. There is far less dan- 
ger of disease transmission in sanitary, 
well-cleaned community sales barns than 
in the manure-ridden, infrequently 
cleaned, and often miserably dirty village 
stockyards—most of which have no in- 
spection whatever. 

Two hazards exist that one must always 
keep in mind: First, no inspection is keen 
enough to detect so-called carrier animals 

—those that harbor and spread infection 
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but show no visible signs or symptoms. 
Second, no matter how clean the sales 
premises, animals may contract such dis- 
eases as necro, bloody scours, erysipelas, 
foot rot, Bang’s disease, cholera, and a lot 
of other troubles if carried in dirty, con- 
taminated trucks. 

It isn’t asking too much that all trucks, 
big and little, be thoroly cleaned and dis- 
infected before loading animals for de- 
livery to new premises. This doesn’t mean 
simply scooping out bulk manure but 
should include sweeping floors, corners, 
and sides; then really disinfecting both 
truck body and wheels, inside and out, 
with an officially approved disinfectant. 
Railroads must clean and disinfect their 
stock cars. Why shouldn’t trucks come up 
to the same standards? 


Dipping Vats 


Every community sale should be forced 
to provide a proper dipping vat and drying 
pen. All sheep destined for farms should be 
dipped under veterinary inspection and 
placed under quarantine. Pigs showing the 
least hint of mange also should be dipped. 

This is putting no unfair imposition on 
sales owners, for custom dipping at many 
sales has not only offset cost of such equip- 
ment but has actually shown a profit. 


Legislation 


There is one thing badly needed: A 
committee composed of leading livestock 
sanitary authorities and an equal number 
of leading community sale operators 
should meet with some competent live- 
stock marketing authority and draft a 
model law governing all aspects. 

This committee also should prepare and 
make available blueprints of model sales 
premises suitable for different parts of the 
country which would meet minimum sani- 
tary requirements. Such blueprints would 
serve as a guide in remodeling old premises 
or building new sales barns. At leastso far as 
installation of minimum sanitary equip- 
ment goes, the specifications should be man- 
datory. If, for instance, a dipping vatis indi- 
cated, no barn should be erected, remod- 
eled, or operated without one built to plan. 

With a model community-auction law 
available, the sanitary authorities and 
salespeople of the different states could 
present bills to their respective legislatures 
with some assurance of fairness, worka- 
bility, and efficiency. With 44 state legis- 
latures scheduled to convene within the 
next few months, it’s high time that action 
be taken in this day of national emergency. 

Community sales appear to be here to 
stay. They are a part of our national agri- 
cultural economy. They must realize their 
responsibilities, and so must the veteri- 
narians who inspect them and the farmers 
who patronize them. END 





PRIVATE KORNE 
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ARLY MORNING... just outside a 
city on the U.S. coast. Not a sound 
to tell of enemy wings in the sky — not a 
single flash of gunfire from the sea. But 
look! Fire! Gutting that vital factory! 
Devouring precious raw material from 


our farms and mines. 


If that should happen, it would be an 
enemy victory! For today the Axis has 
a fourth partner—and every oily rag— 
every carelessly tossed-away match or 
cigarette — every neglected precaution 
against fire —is a potential “soldier” in 
a sneak attack against us. For every fire 
slows our war effort and delays victory. 


One reason that American free enter- 
prise, from farms to factories, is deliv- 
ering a production miracle so seldom 
interrupted by fire is this: Voluntarily 
—at their own expense — Capital Stock 
Fire insurance companies are waging 
ceaseless war in our defense... 


... Maintaining a squad of arson-fight- 
ers to work with local authorities in 


suppressing arson ... Keeping hundreds 


.of fire-prevention engineers busy help- 


ing industry and government to elimi- 
nate fire hazards ... Making complete 
surveys of fire hazards and fire-fighting 


facilities in almost every town and city, 
and recommending specific steps for their 
correction . . . Sponsoring rigid safety 
tests of thousands of products redesigned 
to save war materials ... And providing 
other safeguards unduplicated in America. 


Thus Capital Stock company insur- 
ance is actually doing double duty! 
Guarding against financial loss from fire 
—and helping to keep fires from occurr- 
ing! It’s making your home approxi- 
mately twice as safe as it was 30 years 
ago—guarding the school your children 
attend — protecting our war effort — our 
way of life. Demand this double duty 
insurance for yourself—the emblem be- 
low identifies the agent who sells it. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
Est. 1866 — Maintained for public service by 


200 capital stock fire insurance companies 
8S JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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INVEST IN AMERICA +> BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS REGULARLY 
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HOW TO 


MAKE EM 
LAST 
LONGER! 


1 Have your spark plugs cleaned, and 
the gaps adjusted, every 4,000 miles or 
every 200 hours. 


2 Replace badly worn plugs promptly. 


3 Switch to “hotter” plugs (a higher AC 
type ages if your plugs foul exces- 
sively; and to “cooler” BY Te, 
plugs (a lower AC type & . No 
number) if preignition, rs 

rapid wear, cracking, or Aft 
splitting are chronic. 


SPARK PLUCS 


It is easier than you may 
realize to give your spark 
plugs this all-important 
care. There is a Registered AC Spark 
Plug Cleaning Station in nearly every 
town in America. These Stations are 
equipped with the machine to do a 
thorough cleaning job, and special 
gauges and tools for accurate gap ad- 
justing. They will service your plugs 
quickly—and at very small cost. 





EFFECTIVE CONSERVATION 
In addition to prolonging spark plug 
life, this regular care will save fuel (as 
muchasone gallon inten), promote easy 
starting, and preserve engine power. 
AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 


” 


LOOK 






FOR 
THIS Lam bad 
SIGN | CLEANING STATION | 





AC PRODUCES FOR VICTORY 
Machine guns, aircraft spark plugs, 
standard spark plugs, oil filters, 
and many other products are be- 
ing supplied to our armed forces. 
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Henderson went on to point out that he 
brought men into the OPA who he thought 
had a realistic view of farm prices and sup- 
ply. One was J. Kenneth Galbraith, as- 
sistant administrator in charge of farm 
prices, who had been an expert with the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. “‘And 
he does know the picture realistically,” 
Henderson added. ‘‘That’s one reason it’s 
hard to put anything over on him.” 

Another man on whom Henderson relies 
for judgment on farm problems is Paul 
Porter, Federal Rent Administrator, who 
was assistant to Chester C. Davis when 
the latter was administrator of the AAA. 
“When we get into a real tight situation 
here, the man I go to is Chester Davis,” 
said Henderson. Davis is now president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 


Henperson disclosed he. will now fol- 
low what he considers to be a realistic policy 
with respect to farm prices and production 
which will draw the maximum amount 
of food and fiber from farms at a fair price. 
He is convinced the average farmer thinks 
the prices OPA is setting are fair. This is 
what OPA is prepared to do, according to its 
boss: 1. Watch farm prices closely with a view 
to getting the production necessary to win the 
war. 2. Boost the price ceilings when it is 
necessary to get production. 3. Subsidize the 
farmer directly when a fair level for cost of 
living will not allow prices to go any farther, 
if that is necessary to get farm production. 

The Great Price Fixer says he never was 
disturbed by the conflagration in Congress 
over counting farm labor costs into the 
parity formula—‘‘We would have done it 
anyway.” But what Henderson is not 
prepared. to do is to boost farm prices 
further from the cealings which are being 
set solely because there are man-power dis- 
locations. If there is a real shortage in farm 
labor, yes; but first he wants to work on 
methods to distribute man power equitably. 
*T am willing to admit that I, as well as 
others, did not recognize how acute the 
man-power matter was getting until it 
came up before Congress.” 

The more Henderson talked, the more 
sense there seemed in the idea that the 
President and the whole Administration 
ran the gauntlet in Congress on the farm 
price question solely for the purpose of 


The Farmers’ Washington 
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creating a smoke creen behind which j; 
could get statutory authority to contro] 
wages. 

And what is the farmer’s general situation 
under the new control? Said Henderson 
*Fourteen-dollar hogs and 20-cent cotton, 
and the general price level not higher thar 
it was in 1929. That is what I would call a 
favorable relationship!’’ According to the 
Administrator, he could have stopped the 
rise in the price of hogs at $12. “But | 
learned about Agriculture from this Ad- 
ministration. I have talked and preached 
the right of the farmer to a parity price 
When this thing first started I told the 
old National Defense Council that not 
until prices approach parity am I going to 
be interested as a farm price fixer. And we 
could have started out to hold down farm 
prices even at that early time, just as we 
did in steel. Our deliberate policy was the 
result of a friendly attitude toward the 
farmer. Prices were given an opportunity 
to come into balance. 

**So far as food is concerned here, I am 
responsible for the nation’s rationing and 
supply, and I am interested in getting the 
food. I am interested also in getting steel 
for canning machinery, and for farm im- 
plements, and for getting fertilizer and the 
transportation of fertilizer; and I am going 
to fight to get the biggest possible supply 
of stuff.’’ 


So THAT is Leon Henderson and his atti- 
tude toward the farmer. He will follow a 
flexible policy on prices, but he is equally 
determined to hold down the cost of living 
by corralling livestock prices and even 
depressing them a little. This stocky, little, 
cigar-chewing man in a brown suit is still 
a most important cog in the complicated 
machinery now thrown into gear by the 
Administration to control the economic 
life of the country for the duration. 

If the weather is the same, the econo- 
mists foresee as big an income for the farmer 
in 1943 as in 1942, Furthermore, the out- 
look is for an additional production sub- 
sidy before many more months have 
passed. As Henderson says, “‘a lot of fellows 
in the back room” at the Department of 
Agriculture didn’t want further subsidies 
at first. They have come around to his 
point of view. END 












“All this drilling drives me WAACy!" 





















“it's happened, Nellie! It's happened!" 
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TO OUR 
FARM MACHINE CUSTOMERS 


1943 Farm Equipment Limitation Order, fixing the 

amount of farm machinery which can be manufac- 
tured between November 1, 1942, and October 31, 1943. 
As this new order drastically affects the ability of the 
International Harvester Company to supply machines to 
its farmer customers, we feel that a brief statement is nec- 
essary in order that you may plan your future operations 
far enough in advance to safeguard the nation against any 
serious interruption in the Food-for-Freedom program. 


New Machines Cut to ONE-FIFTH 


The purpose of the 1943 Limitation Order is to limit 
the entire farm equipment industry to produce for Amer- 
ican farmers during 1943 not more than 20 per cent, or 
one-fifth, of the amount of new equipment that was 
built in 1940. 


The government has further adopted the policy of 
concentrating this limited production for 1943, insofar 
as possible, with smaller manufacturers. The 1943 Limi- 
tation Order therefore provides that preference shall be 
given to manufacturers on the basis of their size. A group 
consisting of the smallest manufacturers has the smallest 
cut in production, a second group of small to medium- 
size manufacturers comes next, and the larger companies 
have the largest cut in production. 

The result is that the 1943 Limitation Order stops 
production completely on the great majority of farm 
machines heretofore manufactured by International 
Harvester. On a comparatively few machines we are per- 
mitted to continue production on a severely reduced 
basis. It means that our company’s 1943 production will 
fall substantially below the 20 per cent of 1940 average 
for the whole industry. On a tonnage basis, our com- 
pany’s 1943 production of new machines will be only 
12 per cent of 1940, 10 per cent of 1941, and 15 per 
cent of our 1942 allotment. Other companies similarly 
classed as large manufacturers will be similarly affected. 


T* War Production Board on October 20 issued the 


All Equipment to Be Rationed 


As you have been previously advised by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, this small amount 
of new equipment will be rationed to farmers, under 
a rationing system established by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


The 1943 production program was adopted by the 
War Production Board, in cooperation with other gov- 
ernmental war agencies, as a part of its plan to curtail 
use of steel and other critical materials so as to in- 
crease the amounts available for the production of ships, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


planes, and weapons of war. Only the government could 
decide a question of such far-reaching importance. 


Harvester’s Wartime Pledge 


Our company, of course, is keenly aware of the short- 
ages of manpower and equipment with which farmers 
in many sections of the country are contending. Much 
has already been done by resourceful farmers and many 
patriotic groups to overcome these handicaps. Govern- 
mental agencies are undertaking to deal further with the 
problem. We are sure that the farmers of the nation will 
make every effort to produce the food required in 1943. 


The International Harvester Company desires to state 
clearly that it will cooperate earnestly with the govern- 
ment’s 1943 Limitation Order. We pledge anew to the 
farmers that we shall do our utmost, within these limi- 
tations, to help them with their equipment problems 
in 1943. 


We can be of greatest help to our farmer customers 
in every community by continuing to supply them with 
repair parts and services for the McCormick- Deering 
equipment on which they have relied for so many years. 
The 1943 Limitation Order permits production of sub- 
stantially the same volume of repair parts as produced 
in 1942. Harvester will continue to produce repair parts 
up to the limitations of the order and available mate- 
rials, and will do everything in its power tu help the 
McCormick-Deering dealers maintain the best service 
facilities possible under wartime conditions. 


Put New Life in Your Old Machines! 


The owners of McCormick-Deering machines can per- 
form a patriotic service by ordering needed parts and 
arranging for service to keep their existing equipment 
in use for the longest possible time, thereby sav’g steel 
and other materials for war manufacture. McCormick- 
Deering dealers will make every effort, within the re- 
strictions imposed on them, to carry adequate stocks of 
repair parts and maintain service men for that purpose. 
This should make it possible for our customers to con- 
tinue using the machines with whose design, perfor- 
mance, and quality they are familiar, and to maintain 
their farm production at the highest possible levels un- 
der the circumstances. 


For your country and your peace of mind, check over 
your machines and tools. Make sure that you order all 
parts and service work in time for the job ahead! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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‘it's Guatanied to 
SAVE FUEL 


KEEP YOU WARM 












BALSAM- 
WOOL 


INSULATION 





ATTIC 


Here’s the sure way to save fuel . . . whether 
you burn coal, wood or oil! Balsam-Wool 
Attic Insulation is guaranteed to reduce fuel 
consumption and increase year-round home 
comfort—or your money back! Complete 
satisfaction assured by the world’s oldest and 
largest manufacturer of blanket insulation. 
Balsam-Wool is easy to apply in your attic— 
costs little. Pay by the month, if you prefer. 
Co-operate with the national need for fuel 
conservation—-save tires and fuel, transporta- 
tion and money—by applying Double Value 
Balsam-Wool in your attic NOW. See your 
lumber dealer—or mail the coupon for com- 
plete facts. 


 clenieaiesientetentetesientontentententestententetententententententententen | 


; WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 4 
i Dept. 202-12, First National Bank Building 1 
} St. Paul, Minn. 1 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete information : 
j about Balsam-Wool Guaranteed Attic Insulation. 4 
I ! 
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Silage Gets a Bigger Job 


old burlap or cotton bags, loosely filled 
with straw and then sewn together. By 
rolling back half of the cover alternately 
on successive days, silage may be removed 
from haif of the surface each day. 

Milk cows eat more silage in proportion 
to live weight than other farm animals. If a 
large amount of their silage is frozen, it is 
apt to cause digestive upsets, evidenced by 
scouring; for this reason the silage should 
be given a chance to thaw out before 
feeding. 


Mucx silage is not stored in an above- 
ground silo at all but in a trench, and 
therefore is handled in the open, some- 
times in sub-zero temperature. If cattle 
or sheep are given a chance to eat what 
they want of both hay and silage, the 
chances are that, during the coldest 
weather, they will not overeat on frozen 
silage. 

To show you how silage rations may be 
made up, let us use a few examples. For 
dairy cows the ration might contain: corn 
silage, or its equivalent by way of cane or 
small-grain silage, 3 pounds; and good- 
quality mixed legume and grass hay, 1 
pound for every 100 pounds liveweight. 
Thus a 1,400-pound cow should get about 
40 pounds silage and 14 pounds hay a day. 
For the practical farmer, this means that 
she fills up on these roughages pretty much 
in accordance with appetite. Then for 
every 3 pounds of rich milk or for every 
4 pounds of medium-rich milk produced, 
feed 1 pound of a grain mixture made up 
something like this: ground corn or corn- 
and-cob meal (an old stand-by), 800; 
ground oats, barley, rye, or wheat, 600; 
linseed meal or soybean oil meal (abun- 


soils relatively high in acidity. Seed is ex- 
ceedingly scarce, and sells for $1.75 a 
pound. Until greater supplies are on hand, 
it is suggested that the seed be sown in seed 
plots or in bands cultivated on the contour 
thru sloping pastures. From these contour 
bands, serving themselves as seed plots, 
it will fan out rapidly if properly grazed. 


One of its companion crops is alfalfa, 
which now reigns supreme over all other 
legumes, except war-child soybeans. Its 
advantages in Western areas were so 
attractive that farmers of the Corn- 
belt persisted in the face of continuous dis- 
appointments and backsets to establish 
stands. As their triumph seemed nearly 
complete, bacterial wilt set upon alfalfa 
with such devastating results that in some 
sections it is now considered a biennial 
rather than a perennial. Efforts to fer- 
tilize the soil and rotate the crops have 
done little toward reducing the damage, 
because the disease organisms are spread 
readily by dust and water. 

At this point Dr. H. M. Tysdal enters the 
picture with a newly developed alfalfa 
variety, known as A-136, which promises to 
fight bacterial wilt successfully. Dr. Tysdal, 
agronomist with the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, stationed in Nebraska, worked 
persistently for 10 hard, painstaking years 
to achieve this triumph. Already it has 
successfully combated the bacterial wilt 
in 30 to 40 states and in Canada, where it 
has passed the most difficult tests. Farmers 
in eight states are growing the crop so 
that seed will be available in 1943. 

The new plant stems back to three 








[ Continued from page 2 


dant and cheap right now), 400; and glu- 
ten feed (cheap, economical) or wheat 
bran (more expensive), 200 pounds; total- 
ing 2,000 pounds. To this add 20 pounds 
salt. If either silage or hay is straight 
legume, the protein concentrates in the 
mixture may be cut in two. 


For heifers a good ration would be: 10 
to 15 pounds silage; 6 to 8 pounds hay: 
3 to 4 pounds of an appropriate grain mix- 
ture. Wintering beef cows: 30 to 40 or 
more pounds corn, cane, grass, or legume 
silage; 6 to 8 pounds hay, oat straw, or 
other easily spared or readily available 
roughage. If the hay or silage is all legume, 
no concentrate is necessary. Otherwise, 
feed 1 pound of oil meal daily per cow, 
Fattening steers: silage and hay according 
to appetite when on full feed of corn or 
other grain; 1 to 2 pounds of one of the oil 
meals. 

Wintering ewes should have: 3 to 4 
pounds silage; 214 pounds hay. Starting a 
month before lambing, feed 4% pound of 
the mixture of oats, corn, bran, and oil 
meal. Omit the oil meal if either hay or si- 
lage is legume. Fattening lambs: 1% 
pounds silage and 1 pound hay; and when 
on full feed, 114 pounds grain including 
1/10 pound high-protein concentrate if 
either hay or silage is legume, or 1/5 pound 
high-protein concentrate if neither is leg- 
ume roughage. 


A GOOD stockman does not need to be 
told that in all cases the animals should be 
fed salt, be given free or frequent access to 
water, and that provision should be made 
for comfortable shelter and bedding. These 
now take on added importance. END 


[ Continued from page 20 | 


different commercial varieties, Cossack, 
Turkistan, and Ladak. From these three 
varieties 50,000 plants have been used in 
the making of A-136. In seed production 
it is greatly superior to the Turkistan varie- 
ty, the only commercial variety which 
approaches it in wilt resistance. In high 
yield it compares with any of the common 
varieties grown by farmers today. In 
Lincoln, Nebraska, in 1941 it produced 
4.33 tons of hay per acre, while Grimm 
yielded 4.26.tons. A position intermediate 
between Grimm and Hardistan in yield 
probably will be given to A-136. But when 
itcomes to wilt resistance, it is superior. 

While the crops research men don’t go 
so far as to call the newly developed alfalfa 
variety a cure-all, they say it promises to 
fight bacterial wilt. END 








“My, what a beauty! Pa- 
tience hath its own reward!" 
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“Food will win the war—AND WRITE THE PEACE!” With 


™ these prophetic words agricultural America is asked to 


be shoulder a job as indispensable to victory as the defeat 
oa of enemy armies. To you who must do the farming with 
ese fewer hands to help —and to us who must make fewer 
” farm tools —it is a challenge we must jointly meet if 


America is to win both ways. 


Because in the months ahead much of your labor and 
ck, your undelivered implements will be reaping a grimmer 
harvest on the battlefronts, the makers of New Idea farm 


on machines and their many dealers offer a plan that is 
le- 






ri designed to give you the use of machines you may not 

. : In the months ahead, look for this sign at 
sh otherwise be able to get. To make present and future your Mew Iden dealer's. It is » sounder 
machines go farther and do more is the purpose of this that he has a practical plan to help you and 
n : A other local farmers when unable to purchase 
“d plan—and you are urged to find out now how it can needed machines. If you want to hire equip- 
m ment you cannot buy -- or wish to exchange 
te serve you AND AMERICA. the use of machines you have -- or would like 
ld to rent them out -- talk it over with your New 









How to Hire Machines You Can't Buy Sine Dobler now. ehevd of timet 
How to Charge for Machines You Loan ad 


—A Booklet Every Farmer Should Have = 2 i 





Continued implement shortages may soon make you look 
to a neighbor for the rental of a needed machine — or 
he may seek to borrow one from you. Get this timely 
“How-to-do-it” booklet. Contains accepted operating costs of 36 
different farm machines, for figuring proper machine rental fees; 
also details of the New Idea plan for helping you secure the use of 
farm machines you may need but cannot buy. Write — or see your 
New Idea dealer today for your free copy. 


New IDEA, Inc., Dept. 902, Coldwater, Ohio 
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MR. DAIRY FARMER: 


Ice Cream Builds 
Better Markets for Milk 
Better Health for America 


The demands of a war economy 
change everything—temporarily. But 
we mustn’t forget that Ice Cream, for 
years, has been creating a constantly 
growing demand for milk. Peak 
demands have always come during 
periods of flush milk production. This 
has helped stabilize the milk market 
and will continue to do so. 


Right now, dairy products are a 
“must” in the Nation’s nutrition 
program. Yet a recent independent 
survey reveals that 49% of America’s 
adult women and 44% of the adult 
men never drink milk. To these, and 
other millions, Ice Cream brings milk 
in the form they enjoy it most. When 
Dairy Farmers encourage the sale of 
Ice Cream, they’re maintaining the 
future balance of milk sales and the 
present consumption of a nutritious 


dairy food, 


Ice Cream is the “Balance Wheel” 
of the Dairy Industry 


@ The largest demand for milk for the 
Ice Cream Industry comes during the period 
of greatest milk production. 

@ The Ice Cream large 
quantities of other farm products, such as: 
Fruits, Nuts, Sugar, Honey, Corn Sugar, 
Eggs, etc. 


Industry uses 


@ The National Nutrition Program calls 
for the use of milk and milk products and 
fruits in the diet of the nation. Ice Cream 
provides these nutritious products — more 
1% Billion Quarts will be eaten 


this year. 


than 


e@ The Ice Cream Industry pays favorable 


prices for milk. 
AMERICAS 


Free Booklet 
CE CREM 


“Tce Cream Industry and 
The Dairy War Econ- 
omy”—Write 1102 Barr 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 











milk should be fed daily to the 90- to 100- 
pound calf and proportionately less to 
smaller calves. If skimmed milk is used, 
one and one-half gallons per calf a day 
should be fed, and it would pay to include 
in this one quart of whole milk to supply 
Vitamin A, since skim milk does not con- 
tain this vitamin. If you want to raise a 
good calf, these milk-feeding facts should 
be followed for the first four weeks, or 
longer. 


Faulty Diets Cause Scours 


Recent research has shown that calf 
scours arise, in many cases, from faulty 
diets. This is not the only cause, since 
certain types of infection cause severe 
and often quickly fatal scours. But nu- 
tritional scours occur more frequently, and 
are within the control of the average 
dairy farmer. 

The most frequent cause of scours in the 
calf is lack of Vitamin A, or lack of certain 
members of the Vitamin-B complex, or 
both. Shark-liver oil is one of the best 
practical sources of Vitamin A. Only 40 
drops are required per calf each day to 
meet the Vitamin-A requirements. 

Occasionally in calf scours the Vitamin 
A is normal and the calf continues to 
scour. Giving the Vitamin-B complex and 
particularly nicotinic acid frequently 
causes an abrupt disappearance of the 
scours. More frequently scours yield to a 
combined treatment of Vitamin A and 
nicotinic acid. 

Practical sources of the B vitamins are 
found in yeast, certain commercial con- 
centrates, wheat bran, and _ distillers’ 
solubles. A good farm practice is that of 
breaking three eggs, mixing them thoroly 
into a half-gallon of milk, and feeding this 
mixture for a few days. Eggs contain both 
Vitamin A and the B complex. 


Mixtures Are Practical, Effective 


You ask, what about other feeds for the 
calf? Good-quality silage, corn, legumes, 
or grass are good calf feeds. Likewise, 
green-colored, first-quality hay less than 
a year old is good calf feed. 

Feed both of these roughages as early as 
you can prevail on the calf to eat them. 
Good hay should be available for the calf 
at all times after two weeks of age. Good- 
quality roughage in the calf ration supplies 
carotene from which the calf eventually 
must obtain its Vitamin A, and it promotes 
activity of bacteria in the paunch. 

The calf should be taught to eat grain 
early. Whole oats make a good starting 
grain for calves, altho a good calf grain- 
mix should be used as soon as possible in 
order to furnish the proper vitamins and 
proteins. Not until the calf is eating grain 
should there be much curtailment of the 
amount of milk fed. ; 

It requires about one pound of a grain 
mixture to replace a gallon of milk in the 
ration of a calf. This serves as a further 
guide in judging milk-feeding practice. 
The grain mixtures used should furnish as 
near a complete diet for the calf as possible. 

Ration 5 of the Wisconsin station, which 
is suitable for calf feeding, includes the 
following: 32 parts (by weight) ground yel- 
low corn, 32 ground oats; 14 soybean oil 
meal, 6 linseed oil meal, 8 wheat bran, 6 
ground alfalfa hay, 1 bonemeal, and 1 salt. 

A second ration contains 32 parts ground 
yellow corn, 32 ground oats, 16 dried skim 


Highlights of Calf Nutrition 
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milk, 6 wheat bran, 6 distillers’ dried 
grains, 6 ground alfalfa hay. 1 bonemea! 
and 1 salt. A third ration consists of 30 
parts ground yellow corn, 30 ground oats, 
12 soybean oil meal, 6 linseed oil meal, 5 
wheat bran, 6 distillers’ dried grains, 6 
ground alfalfa hay, 3 yeast (brewers’ or 
bakers’), 1 bonemeal, and 1 salt. 

The protein content of these rations can 
be lowered profitably for older calves. 
The dried-milk and soybean-oil-meal sup- 
plements of the other two rations can be 
reduced by three percent for older calves. 

Linseed oil meal can be used to replace 
part or all of the soybean oil meal indi- 
cated. A 50-50 soybean and linseed oil 
meal mixture can be used with excellent 
results. 

It has been emphasized in this article 
that the liberal use of milk in the early 
feeding period is desirable. A word of 
caution should be added. It has been as- 
sumed that a calf worth raising is worth 
raising well. Under many conditions the 
price of milk may make it impractical to 
follow the suggested levels of feeding. In 
such cases the milk fed can be greatly 
reduced. Milk can be fed at the rate of a 
half-gallon per feeding and with a little 
patience the calf can be taught to eat fair 
amounts of the above-recommended grain 
mixtures. 

Good-quality hay should be kept avail- 
able at all times. On such a reduced milk- 
feeding schedule the thrifty calf begins to 
consume grain and hay very early; with 
care, such a limited milk-feeding practice, 
supplemented with a good grain mixture 
and good green hay, will make a respect- 
able calf. 

About the time the calf reaches four 
weeks of age the milk can be reduced fur- 
ther to a quart per feeding for the next 
month. This rate of feeding should be con- 
tinued, depending upon how the calf looks, 
for at least four to six weeks. On a reduced 
milk-feeding schedule the feeding of one 
quart of milk a day for several weeks after 
the calf reaches two months of age is an 
excellent form of insurance. This will in- 
sure an adequate daily supply of Vitamin 
A until the calf can supply himself with 
this factor from green hay. 

In the last analysis the judgment of the 
feeder must determine the rates of feeding 
of milk as well as the other feeds. END 











“Reverend Brown goes to great 
lengths to dramatize his sermons!" 











Spare Time 
Woodwork 


One for work and one for play—you’ll 
find this sturdy workbench and Southern 
Colonial doll house easy to build in the 
evenings after chores. If you’re using a 
makeshift workbench, the model shown 
above is just the ticket. And what little 
girl’s eyes wouldn’t sparkle with delight at 
a doll house like this for her very own! No 
special tools are necessary. All you have to 
do is trace a pattern, saw and assemble the 
parts. For Pattern No. 15, Handy Work- 
bench, send only 25 cents to Easi-Bild 
Pattern Company, Pleasantville, N. Y.; 
35 cents for Pattern No. 33, Dream Doll 
House. Complete instructions will come 
with the full-sized patterns. 








Soybeans Increase Fat Test 


GROUND RAW SOYBEANS stimulated an 
increase in percent of fat secreted in milk 
but had no significant effect on milk 
production in tests with two Holstein cows 
at the Indiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The increase in fat was somewhat 
proportional to the percentage of beans in 
the grain ration, but cows seemingly had 
little zppetite for grain mixtures containing 
50 percent or more of ground raw beans. 


Pasture Saves Barn Feeding 


UsE OF WINTER SMALL GRAINS for late fall 
and early spring pastures has paid from $25 
to $100 per farm in the amount of barn 
feeding saved, according to a recent survey 
covering 100 Indiana farmers. Rye, for 
one, has proved a desirable winter grain 
thruout the state for fall and spring pasture, 
and the new variety called Balbo does not 
give a rye flavor to the milk. 
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“HELP! HELP! I thought it wasa pretty 


green stone, but when it stuck its neck 
out, I knew it was alive. It just shows 
you can’t always judge by appearances.” 


That goes for motor oil, too. When 
you want quality oil...and who doesn’t 
these days? ... it is best to rely on facts 
and on the good name of the petroleum 
producer. That way you’re sure of get- 
ting the genuine article. 


You know that Phillips is one of the 
great independent organizations in the 
petroleum industry. You know that 
Phillips has a well earned reputation 
for giving greater value. So it means 
something when Phillips makes this 
simple, straightforward statement: If 
you want our best oil, remember we 
specify that Phillips 66 Motor Oil is our 
finest quality... the highest grade and 
greatest value... among all ike oils we 
offer to car-owners like yourself. 


And don’t forget Phillips quality oils 
and greases for your truck, tractor, and 
farm machinery. Wear and tear on labor- 
saving farm equipment is going to be 
greater; new tools are going to be short. 
So keep what you have in tip-top condi- 
tion to do the big job for Uncle Sam. Ask 
your Phillips 66 salesman for the right 
Phillips oil or grease for every farm job. 


PeTro.eu™ 












** JOIN THE * x 
U. S. TRUCK CONSERVATION CORPS 


See your Phillips 66 Dealer For Cars, Trucks, Tractors 








IT’S PHILLIPS FINEST QUALITY 
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TO THE TEN MILLION WHO 
NEAR BALL-BAND FOOTWEAR 


Look for the 


RED BALL 


BALL-BAND 


Mishawaka Rubber and Woolen Mfg. Co., 473 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 





* FOR VICTORY—BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS & STAMPS * 














Best Sale in Six Years 


AVERAGING $1,839 a head, 29 registered 
Guernseys were sold at public auction re- 
cently by the Foremost Guernsey Associa- 
tion at the farm in Hopewell Junction, 
New York. This was the highest average 
in six years for an auction sale. 

Breeders from eight states paid a total 
of $53,350, and the top animal, Foremost 
Quetzel, sold for $7,100. Another cow 
brought $5,000, two sold for $4,500 each, 
and 20 animals drew $1,000 or more. 


Add Staff Member 


Coin Kennepy has been placed in 
charge of breed publicity for the Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders’ Association, according to 
word from W. H. Tombhave, secretary. 
Born on a livestock farm in Ida County, 
Iowa, Kennedy comes to the Angus as- 
sociation with 14 years’ experience in live- 
stock and agricultural publication work, 
including periods of service on the Chicago 
Daily Drovers Journal and a meat maga- 
zine, The National Provisioner. For a num- 
ber of years he has been a contributor to 
two national farm magazines, including 
Successful Farming. 


Yearbook Discusses Diseases 


Tue Unirep States Department of Ag- 
riculture recently released its 1942 Year- 
book of Agriculture, entitled “‘Keeping 
Livestock Healthy.” Containing 1,276 
pages, this amply illustrated volume deals 
with the fundamentals of insect and disease 
control and the importance of general dis- 
eases, followed by complete discussions of 
diseases and parasites of horses and mules, 
cattle, swine, sheep and goats, poultry, 
dogs and cats, and wildlife. Yearbook is 
available as in the past. The 1942 volume 
is $1.75, if purchased. 


Quality Cows Available 


ComPLeTE or partial dispersal sales for 
many good dairy herds, prompted by labor 
shortages, are releasing numerous top- 
quality dairy cows. This affords the dairy- 
man living within reasonable distance an 
opportunity to select better cows from 
these herds for his own foundation stock. 

Three ordinary dairy cows sold on the 
market will provide the purchase price ol 
one outstanding cow, says E. A. Gannon, 
dairy extension specialist at Purdue Uni- 
versity. This is also a means of improving 
the general quality of cattle in these same 
communities, and often puts the purchaser 
years ahead in developing a dairy herd. 


Percheron Sire Wins 


Don AGAIN, noted stallion owned by 
Lynnwood Farm, Carmel, Indiana, has 
been awarded the title of Premier Per- 
cheron Sire, an honor gained thru the 
winnings of his sons and daughters at all 
shows of state fair rank and above. Altho 
not the first time that Don Again has been 
named Premier Sire of the breed, it is the 
first time that any Percheron stallion has 
gained this national distinction based on 
the winnings of his progeny at all the 
larger shows thru the country. END 
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A Call for 
Maximum Beef 


By H. M. Conway, 


Director of Research, 


National Livestock Marketing Association 


THERE is evidence of a serious break or 
slow-up in the beef-production line. This 
promises a critical meat situation next year, 
at a time when meat will be greatly 
needed. 

To obtain maximum beef tonnage next 
year, it is necessary that the regular crop 
of calves and yearlings be moved from 
the range country into the feed lots, and 
that about the usual feeding program be 
followed. In contrast with the other 
World War, the beef industry is now largely 
on a cow-and-calf basis. In the meantime, 
herds have been greatly improved from a 
quality standpoint and a type of cattle 
has been developed which calls for being 
promptly finished in the Cornbelt. 

In cattle feeding the supply of roughage 
can be economically supplemented with 
grain in line with the quality of the cattle. 
This assures the most economical utiliza- 
tion of the total feed supply. Some grain 
is essential in finishing most cattle, and the 
better grades call for more grain than the 
lower ones. 

With a reasonable amount of roughage, 
feeder steers can compete with hogs in 
the efficient utilization of grain and at the 
same time produce an equally, if not a more 
desirable, food product. Under present 
conditions, it is not desirable to produce 
excessively fat beef—and this also applies 
to hogs. It is true that there is an extreme 
scarcity of fats and oils, but under existing 
price ceilings for lard, packers and retailers 
are compelled to move hog fat as much as 
possible on pork cuts, so that the fat largely 
finds its way into the garbage can. 

Considering prospective supply and de- 
mand conditions, price ceilings indicate 
that feeders can depend on fair price mar- 
gins and, in the case of the better grades of 
cattle, some added margins also on the cost 
of gains. General conditions call for the 
utilization of more roughage and pasture 
and protein supplements, which are rela- 
tively cheap. Price ceilings will give sta- 
bility to values during the year, so the 
time of marketing becomes less significant. 
This will permit adjustment of feeding 
programs to prevailing labor and feed 
conditions. 

Taking all of these factors into considera- 
tion, it seems definitely advisable to de- 
pend on finishing the better grades of 
feeder cattle for next year. This means 
keeping the quality of breeding up, as 
there is a tendency for many feeders to 
shift to the lower grades. 

Strictly speaking, with price ceilings and 
higher feeding costs, the better grades 
offer the most favorable opportunity. Such 
cattle, whether calves or yearlings, can 
utilize considerable roughage and be grain- 
finished economically in line with their 
grade. This is no time to pay a premium 
for fancy feeders, as beef ceilings eliminate 
the prime grade. 

A general tendency to grow and under- 
finish cattle will further curtail the beef 
tonnage, making it essential that well-bred 
cattle be fed about in line with their grade. 
The premium for weight puts yearling 
feeder steers and heifers in the most favor- 
able position for next year. END 














@ You own a ton of precious steel. Are you protect- 
ing it to the utmost? 


You, and your fellow car, truck or tractor owners, are the 
guardians of millions of tons of vital, irreplaceable steel. 


With care and proper handling, this steel can be made to 
last, and to serve the nation efficiently and economically — for 
the duration. 

Neglect and carelessness are no longer mere personal mat- 
ters; they have become a common concern. It is a duty now to 
siop oil-pumping and conserve oil; and to save the cylinders too. 

Your automotive service man will work with you, honesily 
and intelligently, to prevent waste and wear. Take him into 
your confidence, and save your ton of steel. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY + HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


2 HASTINGS 


STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 


TOUGH ON OIL-PUMPiINg @ GENTLE ON CYLINDER Watre 




















Books—Farm Shop Practice, by Mark M. Jones. 
Necessity has made most every farmer something of 
a carpenter, something of a mechanic, and so every 
farmer and farm boy who gets this book is going 
to like its direct, simple, yet comprehensive treat- 
ment of tools and basic tool processes. The book 
includes sections on farm woodwork and carpen- 
try, cold-metal work, farm blacksmithing, plow 
sharpening, farm concrete work, harness repair, 
rope work. Illustrated, 315 pages, cloth, $2.75. Send 
money to Successful Farming. 





KLLLS CERME 


AND BUGS! 


Pleasant smelling; clean to han- 
dle; non-irritating to worker; non- 
caustic; safe to use anywhere. 

*, 

“7 The Effective 

GENERAL DISINFECTANT 
for the 


@ Poultry House @ Dairy Barn 


§ saiseuay 5 


aR-0-SAN 


@ Hog House @ Sheep Sheds 
Other outbuildings or for house- 
hold disinfection, 


In fact, wherever a good disin- 
fectant with a PLEASANT ODOR 
is needed! Get genuine Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Par-O-San at Hatcheries, 
Drug, Feed and Prcduce Stores, 
DR. SALSBURY’S |.ABORATORIES 
Charies City, lowa 


The Name—DR. SALSBURY—!s Your 
Assurance of Satisfaction 











Santa Works in 
Wood This Year 


[Continued from page 19 | 


use it. Oh yes—there are two nails on the 
steering post assembly; one allows the 
wheel to turn, the one directly above it 
should be flat-headed to keep wheel from 
slipping down as shown. 


Side-Wheel River Steamer. She comes apart 
with interesting clicks and furnishes a pile 
of brightly colored blocks that are easier 
and easier to reassemble as Dad shows the 
kids how. This pull toy will really sell the 
three-year-olds, especially when their 
names are painted on the wheel housings 
as shown. Colors suggested: red, white, 
and green with perhaps a little gilt to pep 
up the steamer’s name. ND 


Stars Over Stonycreek 
[ Continued from page 79 | 


had one thing in his favor right off; he 
preached both to farm and village people 
and he knew, sometimes too well, how 
things looked from both sides of the fence. 

Soon—and Gress, of course, didn’t 
know how—“‘talk got started” among the 
more public-minded citizens of sweeping 
all the isolated “one-roomers” into the 
educational ash can and erecting a single 
new school building in the village proper. 
Opposition was instantaneous and ex- 
plosive—but at church, at the store, on.the 
street, the pastor did some clever scene 
shifting, and the talk kept on. The bond 
issue carried! Pastor Gress realized his 
first dream for the community. 

His second was of a community as uni- 
fied as the 500 pupils who ‘poured into its 
consolidated school. The practical work- 
ing answer came to him at the end of a 
week of experimental Union Church 
Services in which all denominations pooled 
interests, abilities, and properties. That 
had taken some organization; why not 
continue it into other fields of community 
living? So was born Stonycreek Valley 
Community Association with voting mem- 
bership restricted simply to “all who think 
sufficiently of their home community that 
they will serve it.” The program was 
predestined, from its origin, to have deep 
Christian emphasis; the strongest com- 
munity leaders were churchmen. 

Now our American‘countryside is filled 
with church committees, but church com- 
mittees who know what they’re doing 
from finding out what needs to be done— 
that’s something else again! Perhaps born 
of hardheaded Pennsylvania Dutch 
shrewdness, the Committee on Religion 
(one of 11 committees which we shall 
watch at work) set out on a social survey. 
Dewey Gress was thorogoing. Four hun- 
dred ten homes were touched and survey- 
ors found, among a host of interesting 
things: three-fourths of Stonycreekers 
owned and loved their own homes; they 
had an average eighth-grade education; 
they earned their daily bread thru 47 
different occupations; received and read 
34 widely divergent religious publications; 
had 41 separate hobbies at which some 
of them were dyed-in-the-wool fans. Any- 
one who could read could figure that the 
road ahead must lead to a rich and varied 


program. 

Anyone who could read could also pick 
up from the returns the unmistakable 
fact that the community needed a doctor; 
that public buildings were thought sadly 





in need of landscaping; that playground 
equipment was terrible; that somethin: 
ought to be done about sewage and gar- 
bage disposal to guard community health 

that many buildings, public works, and 
even church grounds constituted hazard 

to local life and limb. It was interesting 

it also drew quick fire as withering as the 

objections to the unified school. But a 
committee that knows where it’s going i 

a tough thing to buck. 

Folks were skeptical; said a community 
association couldn’t last—the association 
is now 11 years old. In 1942 there were 
125 folks serving on committees, donating 
their time, getting things done in Stony- 
creek. There’s something bigger than 
“big barns, good food, and fat women’’ 
in the lovely Valley now—and heaven 
knows some farmers in less well-managed 
sections of our country would be happy to 
trade for the big barns. 

The community now functions thru 
its committees on agriculture (the cash- 
income graph for the neighborhood has 
gone uphill), education, health, religion, 
better homes, roads, civics, social events, 
music, publicity, and farm-village rela- 
tionships. 

The Agriculture Committee annually 
sponsors demonstrations and lectures on 
better farming and co-operative marketing. 
It plugged for a vocational agriculture 
department in the school—and got it. It 
promoted, hand in hand with Publicity, 
the maple sugar and sirup industry. It 
developed a standardized grading of 
Stonycreek sirup and potatoes. An annual 
Farmers’ Banquet is held every April. 


Tue community building is a beehive of 
activity during the annual Fair and Farm 
Products Show. Farmers bring their best 
12 ears of corn, their best fruit and vege- 
tables; the women display their fanciest 
quilts, hooked rugs, canned fruit, and 
baked goods. Each year the number of 
exhibits has grown until the Stonycreek 
Fair is one of the best in the state. 

The Better Roads group has been work- 
ing with county commissioners and with 
its own people for 12 years to get farmers 
out of the mud. The score stands at: 147 
miles of all-weather road now, with 35 
miles of hard surfacing leading to larger 
centers such as Berlin, Somerset, Stoyes- 
town, and Johnstown. The central school 
has meant open roads all winter long 








“This business of every third squirt going to 
the union has already lost me two pounds!" 














NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: At this time of year I 
guess you miss your boy more than ever. 


FARMER: Yes . . . Christmas is going to be a lot 
different this year. 

NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: I imagine that his Christ- 
mas will be kind of lonesome for him, too. 


FARMER: He’s a good soldier. But I like to think 
about the day when he will be coming back to the 
place here. 

NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: And a great day it will 
be for all of us. But did you ever stop to think that 
your boy might not have a farm to come back to? 


FARMER: What do you mean? 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Well, suppose something 
should ‘‘happen’’ to you, and your wife had to try to 
run the farm all alone. You know how hard it is to get 
help, and how much you have to pay when you do 
find a good man. Right now you are probably more 
valuable to this farm than ever before. 


FARMER; You may be right about that. 


“What about Christmas when he returns ?” 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Your wife would need 
extra cash to pay for hired help until your boy got 
back. You can be sure that she would have the money 
by arranging under a New York Life policy to have a 
definite amount paid to her every month for a certain 
number of years. 


FARMER: Well, I’m not a rich man, you know. 
NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: You will probably be 


surprised at how little you need to put into premiums 
so that there would be enough cash to take care of the 
extra expense of running the farm. Let me show you. 


FARMER; Of course I’ve often thought about the 
possibility that our boy might never come back to us. 
But I hadn’t thought that something might ‘‘happen”’ 
to me and he might not have a place to come back to! 





( The next time you see a New York Life agent, talk with him. 
He represents a company which is nearly one hundred years 
old. His company has always been mutual, with no stock- 
holders, and pays dividends to policyholders only. It has 
over one billion dollars invested in United States Govern- 
ment Bonds and is one of the strongest legal reserve 








companies in the world. 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE A4 


A Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 





—@. COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Safety is always the first consideration ...Nothing else is so important 








































































@ Give your layers better nutri- 
tion for the stamina they need 
to lay at their best all winter. 
Ration-ayd mixed into your 
mashes, provides a “nutritional 
lift” that helps increase the per- 
formance of every bag of feed 
you use. 

Ration-ayd brings to your 
mashes, essential vitamins and 
other nutrients needed for high 
production of quality eggs and 
to build sturdy bodies that will 
withstand the strain of heavy 


laying. It helps improve hatch- 








Provides your mashes with VITAMINS 
needed for steady winter laying 


ability and increase the effi- 
ciency of your feeds. 


ECONOMICAL 
Ration-ayd’s nutrients are high- 
ly concentrated—only 1 pound 
fortifies 100 Ibs. of mash with 
Vitamins B-G and D. Feeds con- 
taining Ration-ayd cost no more 
but give you more for your 


money. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Special Products Division 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








for the farmers, since school bus routes 
must be cleared. To make this possible, the 
Roads Committee has obtained more snow 
fences and better snow removal equipment. 

The Better Homes Committee has 
worked thru the pride of Stonycreek folk. 
‘“*Homes must add to the natural beauty of 
the Valley.” The 400 farmsteads are 
moving ahead in landscaping and rear- 
rangement; REA has brought light and 
power. Cemeteries and public buildings 
have been beautified and an annual Fall 
Flower Show attracts folks from 50 miles 
around. Tourists notice the difference 
and, as a result, “another crop” has come 
to the Valley—small homes and camps of 
escapists from near-by industrial life have 
come in. These people spend money and 
they like Stonycreek! 

The 11 committees are pitching into 
war work; perhaps the biggest benefits in 
a setup of this sort are found in the fact 
that when there’s an emergency, folks are 
set to GO. The Committee on Education 
has placed an Air Observation Post on 
the school roof; staff is enlisted for the 
round-the-clock vigils from local civilian 
defense workers. The Agriculture group 
works on increased production from 
Valley farms. War Bonds and Stamps are 
pushed, as are Red Cross and Volunteer 
Nurses Service. 


SPEAKING of ‘‘nurses’”’ brings us to the 


Committee on Health, the history of 


which reaches way-back-when in Stony- 
creek days. In those days the Valley 
needed a doctor. And in 1932 Dr. L. B. 
Savitz came to Stonycreek thru the efforts 
of this group of health-minded citizens. 
For seven years the physician answered 
emergency calls all thru th> Valley and 
jounced over country roads (before the 
Better Roads Committee got into high 
gear, of course) to farm homes where he 
slapped the life into babies as they came 
into the world, and eased pain. 

When Dr. Savitz died two summers ago, 
community leaders knew the well-loved 
physician would receive dozens of floral 
tributes. “Couldn’t that money be spent 
more wisely?” they thought. Quickly they 
set to work and in a short time had col- 
lected enough—$450—for a life-giving oxy- 
gen unit. This they gave to the Somerset 
Community Hospital as a permanent 
memorial to their doctor and friend. 

A Well-Baby Clinic, started 10 years ago, 
has given infants in the Valley a head start 
toward health. Not satisfied with this 
beginning, the people of Stonycreek have 
followed thru with two other annual clinics 
—one for pre-school children and another 
for youngsters of school age. 

And that brings us to Education which, 
in the Valley, includes more than the 
public school program. In 1935 this group 
raised $200 thru box socials, spelling bees, 
and programs. The fund was matched by 
the schoo] board and the entire $400 used 
to buy 500 library books both for adults 
and youths. Each succeeding year the 
library has been enlarged and improved 
in the same way. A Visit-Your-School 
Day helped to strengthen home-school- 
community relationships. 

Social activities aren’t neglected. Early 
in the Depression citizens in charge of the 
social program for the community recog- 
nized the importance of homemade fun to 
keep the young folks away from expensive 
forms of recreation in near-by cities. With 
this in view a 27-acre plot in town was ob- 
tained by the committee. Before you could 
say Jack Robinson that land was converted 
into a park. Everyone pitched in, donating 















ime and equipment. Later, permanent 
yicnic tables and five fireplaces were added. 
And now you can find families gathered 
at “the Grove” for brief outings on al- 
most any evening during the outdoor pic- 
nic season. 

The Music group started out with four 
ambitious projects: organizing a commu- 
nity chorus, developing a community 
band, starting a junior orchestra, and 
giving musical training at low cost to any- 
one who wanted it. Within a year a chorus 
f 61 youths and adults was giving local 
concerts; a 25-piece band was in full 
swing; a 30-piece junior orchestra was in 
rehearsal; and a community concert, a 
fiddlers’ contest, and a community sing 
all were held. An old-time music master, 
Sam Koontz, was at the bottom of all this. 
He has long since gone, but other leaders 
have caught his spirit and are carrying on. 
That’s one of the great things about the 
Stonycreek projects: they are continuous 
because leadership has come up thru the 
ranks. 


Aur community efforts are directed 
toward the Annual. Picnic and Home- 
coming in August when old settlers re- 
turn to criticize or admire the jobs finished 
up during the year by the Valley dwellers. 
Thousands flock to this big event where a 
top-notch program is presented and con- 
cessions are operated by the people them- 
selves. These have netted the Community 
\ssociation more than $5,000 in the past 
10 years—a fund that is used for library 
books, band uniforms, musical instruments, 
improving health conditions. 

This year a Community Christmas tree, 
shared by farm and village folks, will add 
to the holiday spirit in Stonycreek. 

Because of his health Reverend Gress 
moved south—away from the community. 
But the Association did not crumble; it 
was not a one-man show. With painstaking 
care Dewey Gress had trained others to 
lead and they picked up the work and 
carried on toward the founder’s goal— 
The Community Beautiful. Harry Emerick, 
a community-conscious schoolteacher, suc- 
ceeded Gress as president of the Commu- 
nity Association, and dairyman Alvin 
Knepper now heads the organization. 
[Today many leaders are used. Member- 
ship on committees is revolved. Only two 
persons have held an office continuously. 
[his gives everyone experience, training, 
and breadth. 


Can this fast pace of community achieve- 
ments be maintained? Or has the Associa- 
tion run its course? The people think not. 
For there is still work to be done—a Union 
Church, a swimming pool, and an im- 
proved standard of living for every Valley 
dweller. These lines taken from the third 
verse of their homemade community song, 
‘Stonycreek Our Homeland,” chart the 
course for the future: 


““New homes to build, new goals to win, 
Great hopes are ours today; 

With shining light on pathways right, 
We live and work and pray.” 


FREE SERVICES. In these days of gas ra- 
ioning why not send your questions on 
legal matters, business affairs, homemak- 
ing, and so on in to Successful Farming’s 
Subscribers’ Service Bureau, Meredith 
Publishing Company, Des Moines, lowa? 
\nswers are prompt, without obligation. 














U. S. PARA-SKI TROOPS 


THE PATH OF WAR 


Telephone lines are the paths of war. Marching over 
them in endless file are messages that must get through. 


There’s no way to build more lines because materials 
are going into arms for men like these American para-ski 
troops. But there is a way you can help keep the wires 
clear for urgent needs. 

Please don’t make Long Distance calls to centers of 
war activity unless they are VITAL. 


Remember — war calls come first! 


Bell Telephone System 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING, DECEMBER, 1942 — SEE PAGE 









7 tor Complete and 
accurate 1943 Records 
on Your Farm \ 


This book can help you many 
times a year. Its well organized 
pages can ‘‘present your case’”’ 
clearly, concisely, quickly — to 
banks, Government agencies, and 
for income tax reporting. 


Easily kept — because this ac- 
counting record was designed by 
experienced accountants, approved 
by County Agents and other farm 
authorities. 


Why not let this farm record book 
help you do a good farm manage- 








ment job 

eh during1943. 

Be He Send for 

yourF REE 

Sfrour Scrap copy. today. 
«..intoWar Bonds — owner co. 


e«-Into VICTORY Peoria, illinois 


MAKERS OF 


RED BRAND FENCE 








MORE EGGS 
FOR DEFENSE 


More eggs are needed in 
the training camps, and 
for workmen on defense 
projects. To increase egg 
production hens must get 
calcium carbonate to 
make egg shell. Pilot 
Brand Oyster Shell is 99% 
pure calcium carbonate 
so keep hoppers full of 
Oyster Shell every day. 


The big blue pilot wheel, the 
symbol of purity, is on every 
bag of Pilot Brand Oyster Shell. 





FOR POULTRY 


At all Progressive Dealers Everywhere 





ter and heat. Think of the savings here in 
labor and materials over the eight op- 
erations required to build a wall now. 
Think of shingles based with all the insula- 
tion needed, put on in large sheets quickly 
and cheaply. Think of windows already 
in the wall as it comes off the assembly line, 
unbreakable windows of two thicknesses 
with air space between. Such windows 
will be lowered or raised mechanically 
from a central control panel at the head of 
the bed or just inside the poultry-house 
door. And for those who want complete air- 
conditioning, such windows will not be 
moved at all; the building will be climate 
sealed, with the climate inside rather than 
out. Nor does this thinking of yours and 
mine rule out remodeling prewar build- 
ings with such devices. 


Ann that reminds me: you may interpret 
this pleasantly exploratory thinking of 
mine to mean that directly the last gun is 
fired, dream farms will spring up the coun- 


Your Farmstead—After Victory 








[ Continued from page 17 


try over. They won’t; they'll wait for you 
They'll wait for your acceptance of th: 
new products and they'll wait for you: 
dollars. The dollars are the brighter par: 
of the picture—because you and I and th: 
ne ag “ed down the road have, thru ou: 
War Savings Bond purchases and othe: 
war- inspired savings, been practicing 
sort of installment buying in reverse. | 
know of men who are definitely earmark- 
ing bonds for things not available toda 
but which they grievously need and cer- 
tainly can get after Victory. 

Maybe your need is for a pressure wate 
system for your stock, maybe for a bath- 
room in the old homestead. The war work 
I have been doing with newer materials 
and faster methods of producing the ma- 
terials we have long known convinces m« 
that, if such is your need, some peacetim« 
morning you’re going to s:ap your bar 
feet down on a floor that’s always warm 
because heating units run thru it; you’r 
going to go into a shower-bath stall and set 





For Your Convenience 


Successful Farming Now Ready to Issue War Bonds by Mail 


As RECORD crops at wartime prices 
start rolling to market, many of our friends 
have asked that we suggest a wise invest- 
ment for surplus funds. For months we 
have been recommending the purchase of 
War Bonds. 

Successful Farming families are investing 
heavily in War Bonds because they are 
War Savings Bonds. To them each bond 
represents something real, something for 
delivery when it is available after Victory 
has been won. It may be a new tractor or 
a new car, a new furnace or a refrigeration 
system for the milkhouse—but whatever it 
is, Successful Farming families are buying it 
today for tomorrow in the form of War 


$25 maturity value, cost $18.75 
$50 maturity value, cost $37.50 


Savings Bonds. They’re buying generously 

Because there are a great many among 
our subscribers so handicapped by circum- 
stances that firsthand purchase of bonds is 
difficult, we take great pleasure in making 
the following announcement: Successful 
Farming has been authorized by the Treas- 
ury Department of the United States as an 
issuing agency for War Savings Bonds. 
You send the initial purchase price of a 
bond directly to us and we send your bond, 
properly executed, direct to you by mail 
and promptly. 

Bonds of Series E, which will be the only 
ones issued by us, come in the five denomi- 
nations listed directly below: 


$500 maturity value, cost $375.00 


$1,000 maturity value, cost $750.00 


$100 maturity value, cost $75.00 


Maturity is set for 10 years from issue. 
No one person may hold in his name, or 
with another as co-owner, bonds in this 
series exceeding $5,000 maturity value, 
bought in any one calendar year. 

In ordering your bonds, you must give 
exactly the same name as you have used 


in buying previous War Savings Bonds. 
For example, Samuel H. Jones should not 
request new bonds inscribed Sam Jones. 
War Savings Bonds of Series E may be 
registered only in the names of natural 
persons (that is, individuals) whether 
adults or minors, in their own right. 


The full name of the owner, that of the beneficiary, if any, or those 
of the co-owners, should be given, except that if a person has two given 
names an initial may be substituted for one of these. Whenever a female 
name appears, the name must be preceded by “Miss” or “Mrs.” A 


married woman’s own given name should be used, 
“Mrs. Mary A. Jones,” not “Mrs. Frank B. 
’ The name of a minor or other incompetent under legal guardian- 


ship should be followed by the words “A 


husband. For example: 
Jones.’ 


legal guardianship.” 


not that of her 


minor (or incompetent) under 


Following this procedure we can get your bond in the mail shortly after 


receipt of your order. Simply address War Savings Bond Agency, Successful 


Farming, Des Moines, lowa, and enclose your remittance by personal 
check. Remember, Wa: Bonds are an investment in America!—The Editors 
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a valve to an exact temperature; you’re 
going to press a button and be needled 
with a full-force stream unimpeded by the 
fact that your wife is drawing water for the 
coffee pot in the kitchen. Plastic or glass 
enclosures will keep steam from the rest of 
the bathroom and automatic ventilation 
will kick the vapor outdoors. The good 
woman’s stockings will have been washed, 
spun dry, and be ready for wear in a built- 
in washer unit for personal effects—in- 
stead of strung across the top of the shower- 
curtain rods where they plague many 
showering farmers today. Your fresh 
towels will come from an electrically 
warmed receptacle. And you won’t feel 
so tough about grabbing a cup of coffee 
and going across the yard to the morning 
milking because the barns will hold a lot 
of improved ways to do things. 

Let’s have a look at them, the money- 
making buildings on your farm of the 
future: Purely for designing purposes and 
to get a general idea down on paper, we 
have assumed an average farm with a 
dozen or so cows, a couple of horses, some 
pigs, hundreds of hens, a tractor and other 
equipment. We don’t have to assume, we 
know, there will be ample, cheap fuel and 
electrically-driven power available. 

The drawings on page 16 show a sug- 
gested general layout indicating the rela- 
tionships of the various room units you’ll 
find on your dealer’s floor. The drawing 
at lower left shows the very heart of your 
farming business, a compartmented utility 
center where are installed controls for the 
entire farm and the processing equipment 
to make the produce of that farm market- 
able. 


Fine, then; you and I are walking thru 
your service yard five-10 years from today: 
On our way from house to buildings we 
find it’s been raining, but there’s no mud 
because we have used that new process 
called “stabilizing the earth” on all the 
bare areas around the barns and the 
house. We now have a pavement-like 
surface that drains easily and naturally 
and that saves the missus a half hour every 
day cleaning up after us. 

We find first a shower and dressing room 
for the help or for us, temperature con- 
trolled, without windows, lit thru glass- 
brick walls. In the room just down the 
passageway (walls also of bright, smooth, 
hard surfacing) a cow is now coming in 
from the barn space thru a clean-up room 
where hot and cold sprays, towels, brushes, 
and ultraviolet rays have been used as 
found necessary to free her of dirt and 
germ organisms. The milking room proper 
contains two (as shown) or four or six or 
eight stanchions. Our cow is fitted with the 
milking cups and the fluid is run in plastic, 
transparent pipes thru refrigeration coils 
into sterilized cans in an adjacent refrigera- 
tor. Milk has not been exposed to the air 
or soiled by human contact since it left 
the teats. Plastic pipes and all near-by 
equipment are cleansed by both live steam 
and germ-destroying ultraviolet rays. 

In another room we find an electric 
stove, utility sink, meat block, shelves, 
trays, kettles, and pans—everything kept 
constantly ray-sterilized and ready for our 
own home butchering or custom work for 
near-by markets. There are no corners to 
the molded walls, no surfaces which are not 
gem-hard and can’t be swabbed down with 
strong germicidal cleansers without in- 
jury. If we prefer, this room may be a part 
of the house, tho I’d prefer the barn utility 
room where animal slaughter, could be 
done on the con- _[ Continued on page 88 








NY farm owner who enjoys the benefits of running 


water recognizes that a pump is one of the most 
profitable assets on a modern farm. Ample water means 


an increase in milk production—an increase in beef pro- 


duction—an increase in eggs and poultry, too. Running 


water enables you to increase your vegetable and fruit 


yield. Running water will guard the health of your family 


and livestock and offers the best possible protection 


against devastating fire. 


In these times, labor is too valuable to waste in hand 
pumping. A Crane Jet pump will give you all the water 
you need at a cost of only a few cents a day. On your farm, 
you will find it to be the cheapest labor you can hire. 

Your Crane Dealer stands ready with friendly advice 
and counsel to help you secure the advantages of running 
water on your farm. Why not drop in 
to see him the next time you are in town. 





Crane Jet Pumps need not be placed over 
well head, but can be installed in any conven- 
ient location. For deep or shallow well serv- 
ice. Pumping depth up to 150 feet. Durable 


— simple to install. 
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CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE + 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., 
HEATING 


PLUMBING 


CHICAGO 
* PUMPS 
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What a difference, when you smoke the 
e 


the pipe that contains 





YES, THERE'S REAL HONEY in Imperial. Good enough to eat! This Imperial 
Honey Formula made these pipes dear to the hearts of smokers every- 
where. It eliminates “breaking-in” entirely from pipe-smoking. First draw 
is mild, smooth and qood! 


HERE'S HOW HONEY IS PUT IN the pipes. A true picture 
of the Imperial Honey-Formula Spray, which coats the 
walls of the bowl permanently, so honey will mingle 
with the tobacco and form a beautifully-cured “cake:’ 
This insures a sweet, satisfying smoke, no matter 
what tobacco you use. It’s smooth and mild on the 
first smoke—and keeps getting more mellow. 





















and for $1, there’s the standard YELLO-BOLE 
also sprayed with real honey 


These $1 Yello-Bole Pipes, also Honey-Treated, smoke 
sweet, without breaking-in, and stay sweet and mild, 


Billiard 
Shape 


© 1942, Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, 630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y, 


















Here a crew blows insulation into walls of 
an lowa farmhouse. The job is neat, quick 


By W. W. Cullin, 


Insulating Engineer 


Nor so long ago—maybe 15 to 30 years- 
about the best that could be done to save 
the farmer’s winter fuel and comfort was to 
build the home in the shelter of a hill—or 
in summer to shade it under leafy trees. 
Today, however, farm home insulation 
has become an exact science and in the last 
few months a conservation practice the 
Government heartily endorses. 

There are many insulating materials 
variously applied. In this discussion I’m 
going to talk about only one, blown insula- 
tion that can go in from the outside with- 
out disturbing wallpaper, plaster, or any of 
the interior of the home. 

With the perfection of pneumatic ma- 
chinery, mounted on a truck, the insula- 
tion of any existing home is a simple opera- 
tion. A strip of the siding is taken off, a hole 
bored thru the sheathing, and rock wool is 
blown thru a hose into the hollow side 
walls and over the top-floor ceiling. 

The material adds a great degree of fire 
resistance. In the typical uninsulated house 
the hollow walls act as flues or chimneys 
which, in case of fire, carry the flames 
rapidly thru all parts of the house. With 
rock wool, a fireproof product, completely 
filling the walls, the fire is kept from spread- 
ing in rapid fashion and in many cases is 
smothered altogether. Forcing the furnace 
to keep drafty rooms warm, another fine 
cause of farmstead fires is, of course, elimi- 
nated with proper insulation. 

Comfort and fire protection, impor- 
tant as they are, may be overweighed at 
this time when our country is at war by the 
substantial fuel savings made possible by 
insulation. This economy is important to 
the individual farm purse but is tremen- 
dously more important in terms of fuel 
saved. Insulation thus becomes a patriotic 
move. Warnings as to fuel shortages are 
being issued by every agency: 

This letter received by one of the large 
manufacturers of insulating material sums 
up the situation in a nutshell: ““My family 
has lived on this farm for 68 years and the 
house has always been hard to heat. We 
insulated with your material, and since 
then the home has been easy to heat even 
with temperatures 26 below zero. In sum- 
mertime I like a nap after dinner and now 
the house is so cool I can sleep even when 
it is 100 degrees outside. I am sure glad 
that Mother and I can have this comfort 
now when we’re working extra hard, es- 
pecially now that the Government wants 
us to save fuel.” END 
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shipshape for Sunday. And following the 
good old Norwegian custom, a carry-over 
from the parental homes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Iverson, tasty food is baked ready for 
friends who may drop in for a visit. Often, 
too, the already good-sized family is in- 
creased by a few guests for Sunday dinner. 

Usual weekend activities in the home 
don’t hold a candle, of course, to the 
bustlé which enlivens the atmosphere at 
Christmas time—for the Iversons celebrate 
not only Christmas Day, but the entire 
week. Long before, Mrs. Iverson and the 
girls have made fruitcakes which have 
been stored away to be brought out as 
gifts for friends and as a treat for Christmas 
week visitors. Then, all during the holi- 
day week, the pungent odors of Christmas 
cookies and other traditional goodies creep 
thru the house from the kitchen. 

You see 20-year-old Nora wrapping 
Christmas packages on Successful Farming’s 
cover this month, but the exciting game 
of wrapping gifts becomes a family affair 
as Christmas approaches. Nora, incidental- 
ly, was the Crawford County dairy queen 
in 1941, has been a 4-H Club girl for the 
past six years, and has won many honors 
on her baked products. She always shows 
a calf at the Club fair, too. 


Bur going back to the holiday season, 
on Christmas Day the whole Iverson fami- 
ly, like so many others all over Farmerica, 
gather after church for dinner together. 
Since the Iverson clan of uncles, aunts, and 
cousins is a big one, the group draws names 
for gifts and the exchange of presents is the 
big event after Christmas dinner. 

All look forward to the peace and beau- 
ty of the Christmas service at their village 
church—the Mt. Sterling Lutheran—and 
to the Christmas program when the tra- 
ditional carols are sung, pieces are spoken 
by the children, and gifts exchanged be- 
neath the big tree before the altar. 

The church plays an important part 
in the family life all the year ’round. Nora 
teaches a Sunday School class, and both she 
and 21-year-old Alice sing in the choir. The 
entire family always stays for church; and 
all during the week interest centers around 
its activities. 

Alice, a local 4-H Club leader, also is 
the family cook. “All my girls can cook 
and sew,” Mrs. Iverson told me, “but 
Alice is the cleverest at cooking.” And 
Stella, 12, and Margaret, nine, agreed 
with their mother enthusiastically. Blue- 
eyed Stella is just beginning 4-H work and 
is thrilled over the county tours. They have 
helped to widen her world. Margaret di- 
vides her affection between the Iversons’ 
big collie dog and her dolly. 

A beautiful Brown Swiss calf is the pride 
and joy of 16-year-old Evelyn, but her 
Clubmates know that she can exhibit 
prowess outside of the show ring. An at- 
tractive dressing-table set and curtains 
which make her bedroom gay are the 
work of her own hands. 

Mr. Iverson thinks he made a fine start 
toward his family of boys last summer 
when 23-year-old Gladys, the first of his 
girls, was married to Russell Molldrem. 
The young couple operates a farm 10 miles 
from the Iverson homestead now. Gladys 
has a four-year record as a 4-H girl and is 
still a Club booster. “Often in my own 
home I bump up against some problems 
which my 4-H Club experience helps me 
solve,” she told me. [ Continued on page 80 




















































































Here's a Coast 
Guard Officer 
who protects our 
shores. To keep 
alert he needs 
good food— 


mmm Here's a farmer 
Sie who will supply 
y, the food— 


Here's a Sinclair Agent 
who can help the farmer. 
How? By supplying the 
correct lubricants 

and fuels to keep farm 
equipment running. 


RAISING BUMPER CROPS for war means that farm 
equipment must be maintained better than ever 
before. To do this job, your nearest 


Sinclair Agent offers you dependable Sinclair 
lubricants and fuels. 
today. 


Phone or write him 
His truck delivers direct to farms. 






CARE FOR YOUR CAR — FOR YOUR COUNTRY 
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Mister, these Crown- 
Headlight Overalls wear, because 
they're tough. Try ‘em, if you think 
you're hard on overalls. They'll fit 
you exactly, too, because they're 
CUSTOM-SIZED & SANFORIZED* 
That is, made to your size and pro- 
portion. Then Sanforized-Shrunk to 
stay that way! 

U. S. TESTING APPROVED! 
The only overalls tested and certified 
for fabric, fit and wear, by the U. S. 
Testing Co. Look for the certificate 
right on the garment. Next time ask 
for Crown or Headlight Overalls. 

* Residual shrinkage less than 1% 


CROWN <- 
HEADLIGHT 


OVERALLS “wsr 


MADE 


Crown-Headlight ¢ Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Books—How to Select the Laying Hen, by Lamon 
and Kinghorne. Discusses culling practice, and by 
means of actual illustrations how to distinguish 
readily between the good layers and the poor ones. 
Illustrated, 144 pages, cloth, $1.25. Send money to 
Successful Farming. 
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@ We guarantee 
this famous, old re- 
liable PRATTS POULTRY 
REGULATOR to start more eggs 
coming in 15 days,...or money 
cause it contains rare 
essential minerals and ““TRACE 
ELEMENTS” feeds may lack. It 
also tones up lagging, run-down 
birds. Result! Heavier flock pro- 
duction! See your dealer today 
or send $1.00 with your name 
and address for liberal trial sup- 


ply postpaid. 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
Dept. P 37 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hog Disease From Black Molds 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO a peculiar disease 
appeared in herds of swine after a wet 
summer and fall. Unbred gilts developed 
a prolapse of the vagina, while barrows and 
boars showed a marked swelling of the 
sheath. 

We recall one herd of about 100 head 
where some 15 of the gilts showed a red, 
highly inflamed internal genital tract 
protruding to the outside. A number of the 
barrows in this herd, weighing up to 150 
pounds, had sheaths so swollen that the 
condition interfered with normal elimina- 
tion of urine. 

Research study at one state college 
proved that this condition was due to feed- 
ing corn contaminated with a black mold, 
one of the Niger species. Shotes fed on this 
moldy corn developed the trouble, while 
pigs from the same lot on mold-free corn 
remained healthy. 

If a similar disease shows up in your 
herd, the first preventive move is to change 
the corn you are feeding. 


Over-reactions Among 
Vaccinated Pigs 


“My spRinc pics did pretty well until 
they were vaccinated, and then quite a few 
took sick and there was some death loss.” 

Owners of hundreds of herds thruout the 
Midwest have had a similar experience 
this past season. Let’s discuss some of the 
reasons: 

In the first place we ran into a protract- 
ed, rainy, sunless spring and early summer. 
Hog lots received alternate soakings and 
dry-offs, a condition that made things ideal 
for growth of bacteria and parasite eggs. 
Almost all herds had access to surface 
pools, and this meant an abnormal intake 
of coccidia and also of similar protozoan 
parasites. 

With good market prices an assured fact 
and with plenty of feed on hand, many 
owners crowded freshly weaned and grow- 
ing shotes beyond their capacity. These 
growing pigs received a heavy protein 
ration with enough other feeds to stuff 
them to absolute capacity. The result of 
putting this terrific strain on the digestive 
systems of young pigs helped predispose to 
bowel troubles. 

Quite a few herds broke with so-called 
necro or other intestinal disease before 
they were vaccinated. Other herds had no 
apparent trouble of this type until a dose of 
virus was given at vaccination time. Then, 
during the reaction period, when the in- 
jected virus was at its peak, the bowel in- 
fection flared into an acute trouble, and 
losses resulted. 

Very often herd owners misunderstood 
the situation and felt that the serum and 
virus used were not up to standard quality. 

This viewpoint is not tenable, for hog 
serum and virus are thoroly standardized 
under rigid Government inspection. No 
untested serum or virus is allowed on the 
market. Each serial mixture of serum and 
each serial mixture of virus is exactly the 
same, bottle for bottle, with no variation 
of potency or virulency. 

We must remember that to immunize a 
pig against cholera it is necessary to give a 


VETERINARY 





full death dose of the live virus (the blood 
of a pig sick with cholera). At the same 
time we give a protective dose of serum. 
This dose of serum, together with the tissue 
reaction of the living pig, ordinarily neu- 
tralizes the injected virus; the pig reacts in 
from six to 15 days, and full immunity is 
the result. 

Now if the injected pig is carrying too 
heavy a load of intestinal parasites, if it 
harbors a latent intestinal infection, if it is 
gorged on rich feeds, or if some other factors 
markedly lower resistance during the six- 
to 15-day reaction period, the virus “‘jumps 
out of bounds” and may cause a fatal re- 
action. 

Most veterinarians were quick to note 
the abnormal amount of latent trouble in 
this year’s herds. They increased their 
serum dosage from a third to a half over 
the usual amounts and dodged a great deal 
of reaction trouble. Careful sorting of 
herds to be vaccinated also avoided some 
trouble. 

It is a pretty good rule never to use 
serum and virus on herds that are not up 
to par. If there is any hint of necro or 
worms the herd should be treated before 
they are subjected to the resistance-lower- 
ing ordeal of serum-virus vaccination. 
Proper after-care and a decrease in total 
rations fed are also of extreme importance. 


Avoid Pig-Ricket Losses 


RICKETS MAY CAUSE SEVERE TROUBLE 
among fall pigs during the sunless months. 
It is caused either by a lack of lime or 
phosphorus or by insufficient Vitamin D. 

A common symptom of this trouble is a 
violent fit or body spasm when the pig goes 
up to nurse or approaches the feed trough. 
Such pigs fall on their sides, go thru con- 
vulsions, and appear to be dying. After a 
few minutes they get on their feet and 
appear normal. Sooner or later, however, 
one of these fits proves fatal. 

Sometimes there is a hardening or 
cramping of the big muscles of the hind 
legs, a condition like that of a horse affected 
with blackwater or azoturia. Rickety pigs 
may show lameness or stiffness in one or 
more legs, the pasterns are too long and 
slanting, while the hock and knee joints 
may be enlarged. Broken legs because of 
soft bones are common in these herds. 

Rickets is easily prevented by supplying 
a good mineral mixture, by allowing the 
pigs access to sunlight, and by addition of a 
small amount of irradiated yeast to the 
daily ration. Tossing a forkful of well- 
cured clover or alfalfa hay to the herd each 
day also helps to supply Vitamin D. 


Helpful Reminders 


Ir 1s ALWAYs good practice to rid breed- 
ing ewes of internal parasites before bring- 
ing them to winter quarters. And of all 
drugs used for this purpose, phenothiazine 
appears to be most practical. It does not, 
however, remove tapeworms. 


Don’t try to hurry the removal of a 
placenta (afterbirth) from cows, Too early 
manual removal may result in hemorrhage 
and later sterility. Allow 36 to 48 hours 
before removal is started. END 





























NOW AND ALWAYS—The Wales of These Products 


is in their Rigid Manufacturing Standards 


Parke-Davis, in war time or peace, will not lower the 
unvarying high quality of Nema Worm Capsules and 
Kreso Dip. We are exerting every effort to meet the increas- 
ing wartime demands from livestock and poultry raisers 


for products that are always uniform and dependable. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DRUG STORES SELL NEMA WORM CAPSULES AND KRESO DIP 
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a. lo, the Star, which they saw in the East, 
went before them, till.it came and stood over 
Where the young Child was. When they saw the 
Star, they rejoiced with @xceeding great joy.” 
Matthew, III, 9-10. 

There.has been no time since that day, 1,942 
years ago, when the young child in any nation has 
been more precious than the child in every land 
is today. At no time is.it more important to give 
thought to a plan for the day than at Christmas 
time. If. you will think of your childhood remem- 
brances of Christmas, the happy memories are 
those of something traditional, something closely as- 
sociated with the other members of the family. 
Perhaps it was the delicious smells coming from 
the kitchen as the day approached, the mysterious- 
looking packages, still ““done up”’ in store wrap- 
pings, of the whispered consultations that were 
sO exciting. 


Tue child can begin early to share in Christmas 
Letshim help choose the tree, whether it is picked 
from the woodelot or bought at the store. He’ll 
have his,eowm ideas, to6jewhere in the house it is 
to be placed. Let him help make trimmings for 
the tree. He may paint empty spools, nutshells: 
string straws and bits of colored paper; make 
paper chains and cut-out figures; striag popcorn 
and cranberries for the gaudy garlands that are 
dear to every child. He'll want to help trim the 
tree, too, and his efforts should produce charming 
effects that are remarkably simple. 

The very young children cannot make gifts 
easily, but they ean help select the few gifts they 
give and they can do a good job of wrapping them 
and sticking on the many stickers. They love hid- 
ing them away until Christmas time and trying 
to keep them secret. But even the very young can 
help clear a place for the tree. They can help 
Mother dust and place the wreaths. Some are 
able to help with the making of Christmas cookies, 
gingerbread boys, amd simple sweets such as 
stuffed dates, molasses candy, popcorn balls, and 
the like. A special place for each child’s gifts after 
he has unwrapped them will mean much to him, 
and what a help that is to Mother in her usually 
futile efforts to Keep the house in better order on 
Christmas Day. Yes, by alt means, let children 
share in Christmas, and you can be sure that you 
are building happy and lasting traditions in your 
home with their help. 

During these days, crowded as they are with so 
many demands on the farm homemaker’s time, 
perhaps it is wise to give more than ordinary 
thought to family life. Here is what Miss Minnie 
Price, Ohio home economics extension leader 
known far beyond the borders of her own state 


PRAYER AT CHRISTMASTIME 


Look down, dear Lord, upon these homes tonight, 

/ These little frosted roofs where starlight shines, 
These sheltering barns and cribs that hold the light 
Of silver dust, these groves of star-tipped pines, 


Christmas is in the air like some bright dream. 
Down road and lane the houses all are dressed 
With tree and garland and eft candle gleam-— 
Lord, may they still eontinue tobe blessed, 


Children are here, thank God that they are here, 
With eager eyes and quick out-giving hands. 
There are so many children knowing fear 

And hunger inthe far-off other lands. 


God, from this land of plenty help us give 

Good gifts to them, and open up the way 

For us to share our food that they may live. 

We have been blessed so greatly, Lord, we pray 
Look down tonight, not on these homes alone, 
But on all homes of earth lest in dismay 
Mankind may lose a faith they long have known, 
(nd groping thru this darkness, lose their way. 


—Grace Noll Crowell 


for her work and werthy aehievements, writes: 

‘As I drive thruout the state and see homes of 
all descriptions, | wonder what each one is like 
inside. Whatever they are, I know they reveal 
much of the striving toward the establishment of a 
place in which children and adults may have op- 
portunity not only for healthful living, but also 
for the cultural opportunities which are necded 
for wholesome. development. 

“] mean, for example, adequate lighting for 
home study, for music in which one or more or all 
members of the family participate, and for games; 
comfortable beds; suitable surroundings with some 
beauty or decorations so that children as well as 
adults are proud to have their friends in thei 
homes; a place where family members may work 
at their hobbies. 


Trt 'LY fine family life is influenced greatly by 
the surroundings in which one lives. That is why, 
thru study and effort, homemakers are using 
their non-priority resourees in a variety of ways 
to gain desired ends. They are remembering that 
‘Life is more than meat! 

“Most of us have acquired the habit of thinking 
of foods as a very prosai€ aspect of living. Espe- 
cially is the homemaker incited to think of pre- 
paring three meals a day as a very common task 
Yet this very same homemaker, when she places 
fresh linen on the table, when she polishes thx 
silver until it glistens, when she makes a birthday 


cake and lights the candles, expresses for all th 


family the permanent—but seldom put into words 
faith and love and hope on which the whol 


family circle is built.” 


On THIS Christmas Day, especially, let us not 
be too occupied with the more practical tasks to 
slight even the smallest of those little holiday 
touches that bring delight and joy to those im 
portant people in our homes—the men and 


women of a brave, new, exciting tomorrow. END 
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1. Luncheon-ware in glass. These trans- 
lucent-ivory dishes lend a charming note 
to any table, especially when set on a 
cloth of blue, red, green, brown, or any 
dark color. Notice that the gold-stamp 
design is carried over on the tumblers, 
also. A 17-piece set of four cups and sau- 
cers, four eight-inch salad or dessert plates, 
four tumblers, and a large serving plate is 
about $1.98. Two sets—service for eight! 
A grand gift. (Macbeth Evans Division, 
Corning Glass Works, Charleroi, Penn- 
sylvania. ) 


2 & 4. Can't you see these perky little snow 
men all ‘lit up’’ on a mirror decorating the 
table, or the tall pine silhouettes standing side 
by side in their birch holders on the buffet, 
mantel, or table? They're fun to have, and 
certainly they carry the holiday spirit. These 
range in price from about 25 cents for the 
small three and one-quarter-inch snow men to 
75 cents for the tall 15-inch Christmas tree. 
(Emkay candles, Muench-Kreuzer Candle 
Co., Syracuse, New York.) 


3, Children will find many hours of enter- 
tainment copying the many educational 
and comic drawings that are bound to the 
magic slate easel. No lead pencil is needed; 
no eraser. The sharpened wooden piece 
that comes with the slate is all that’s nec- 


essary. Even the fingernail will serve 
“in a pinch.” And the simplest method 
ever is used to delete drawings or writings 


—lift both films and presto, the space is 
clear! What’s fun for the youngsters can 
be useful to the oldsters of the house, too. 


Mother can write messages on the slate for 
Dad, Brother, Sister. It’s about $1. (The 
Strathmore Co., Aurora, Illinois.) 


5. Surprise! A glamorous plastic gift box 
housing a handmade rose is the announcer of 
a gift plant, flower seeds or bulbs, or a tree to 
come at the proper spring planting ime. Think 
how you've enjoyed a rose bush, a certain 
group of flowers, a little tree, and know that 
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All Around the Ho 


* Good Ideas From Our Readers 


Photographs 1, 3 & 5 by Stanley Studios 


one of its many admirers would think as much 
of the same thing. This flower-filled box with 
a greeting card gift-certificate on which is 
printed your friend's name, the name of the 
plant (or she may have a choice from the 
catalog—card specifying price), and your 
own name is supplied with any order of $1.50 
or more. A beautiful, lasting gift! (Jackson 
& Perkins Co., Newark, New York.) 


@@® For the Christmas table centerpiece, 
Mrs. L. W., Iowa, suggests this: Core six 
large, red apples, and if necessary cut a slice 
off the bottom of each so they’ll lie flat on 
the table. Arrange them in a row or a circle 
and put red or green candles in them. 
With holly or evergreen boughs around 
the candlesticks the effect is lovely! 


(® Ever try putting cotton in the finger tips of 
your rubber gloves to keep sharp fingernails 
from cutting thru the rubber? It prolongs the 
life of the gloves, writes Miss B. D., New York. 


@® Mend splits and tears in rubber rain- 
coats or capes right away. Waterproof 
adhesive or Scotch tape will hold the torn 
ends together indefinitely. Place it inside 
the garment, advises Miss D. B., Missouri. 


@® Mrs. G. S., lowa, uses an old book for an 
embroidery-cotton file, putting the different 
colored thread between the pages with num- 
ber tags hanging out. She has no tangling 
trouble that way, and the numbers furnish a 
reference for further purchases when she wants 
the same colors. 


@® Stuff pincushions with steel wool, 
suggests Mrs. J. B. T., Iowa, to keep nee- 
dles and pins sharp and free from rust. 


@® When necessary to hang the laundry in- 
doors where there's limited space, Mrs. J. F. E., 
Ohio, puts up two lines about one and a half 
feet apart and hangs the clothes between, 
pinning them to each line. Quite a bit more 
can be hung this way than by the usual method. 













USE 


% U. & PAT. OF? 


*% Household News 






@® Mrs. S. P., Ohio, uses a pair of tweez- 
ers when ripping seams to pull out the 
shortest threads. Saves wear and tear on 
tender fingers. 


€® To help the children keep track of their 
gloves and mittens (someone was always mis- 
placing one) Mrs. E. J. K., Indiana, made for 
each a glove bag. It's simply a square of sturdy 
material with pockets sewed on and em- 
broidered with the child's initials. 


@@® Did you know that a slip used between 
the pillow and case helps lengthen the life 
of a pillowcase? It keeps the hard ticking 
from rubbing against it. Make the under- 
slip of any soft washable cotton material 
you have on hand. And when the pillow- 
case is folded at the same place constantly 
the weakened material at the sides may 
split. If yours are made of seamless tubing 
open the closed ends, refold the cases, and 
close the seam. You’ll get more wear from 
pillowcases this way. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each help- 
ful idea published. Unused suggestions will 
not be returned. Those practical ideas which 
are used in the magazine will be paid for 
promptly upon their pubjiication.—Editor 
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Hecipes 


Dliiitad is Christ- 
mas even in wartime. Chil- 
dren have a right to memo- 
ries of helping in the kitchen, 
making things to give and 
serve relatives and friends. 
True, we'll simplify our bak- 
ing, cutting down on sugar 
and other ingredients, but we 
still can make plenty of tra- 
ditional goodies and share 
them with others! Let these 
readers’ recipes help with your 
holiday plans. Good luck! 


EGGNOG PIE —Miss R. W., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 tablespoon plain gelatin 
1% cups milk 

3 egg yolks 

% teaspoon nutmeg 

V4 teaspoon salt 

Ye cup sugar 

3 egg whites, beaten stiff 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
1 cup heavy cream, whipped 
1 baked 9-inch pie shell 


Soften gelatin in one-fourth 
cup cold milk. Heat rest of milk 
in double boiler to scalding. Beat 
egg yolks, nutmeg, salt, and sug- 
ar, then slowly add milk, stirring 
constantly. Return to double 
boiler and cook until mixture 
coats spoon. Stir in softened gela- 
tin until dissolved. Chill. When 
it begins to congeal, fold in egg 
whites and flavoring. Fold in 
three-fourths of the whipped cream, pour into the baked pie 
shell and chill until firm. Add a little sugar to the remaining 
cream and spread over top of pie just before serving. Sprinkle 
sparingly with nutmeg. If you want, stencil a Christmas symbol on 
the cream with colored sugar as was done on the pie illustrated. 
Or tint the whipped cream before spreading it on pie. 





FRUITY CAKE —Miss G. C., Calif. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 orange 

3% cup pitted dates 

3 cup raisins 

34 cup black walnut meats 
VY cup lard 

34 cup sugar 

Y cup light corn sirup 

1 egg, beaten 

2 cups enriched flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

Ye teaspoon salt 

34 cup sour milk or buttermilk 


Squeeze orange, strain juice, 
and set aside. Force orange rind, 
dates, raisins, and nuts thru food 
chopper, using medium blade. 
Mix well. Set aside. Cream short- 
ening and sugar until light and 
fluffy; gradually add sirup, beat- 
ing well; add egg and beat well. 
Sift flour, measure, and sift with 
soda and salt. Add alternately 
with sour milk to creamed mix- 
ture, beating smooth after each 
addition. Take out one-half cupof 
the chopped fruit and nut mixture and reserve for. use in frost- 
ing or pudding sauce; add remainder to batter and blend 
well. Pour into a greased and wax-paper-lined pan (eight by 
12 inches) or a tube pan if desired, and bake in a moderate 
oven (325°) one hour. Turn out on rack, and pour the orange 
juice over the hot cake. Serve warm, with Fruity Pudding 
Sauce; or cool and top with a hard sauce or your favorite icing 
to which the reserved fruit and nut mixture has been added. 
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Good foods from readers. Tested in Successful Farming's Tasting-Test Kitchen 


FRUITY PUDDING SAUCE —Miss G. C., Calif. 


Tested in the Successtul Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Cook honey or sirup, cream, 
butter, and fruit mixture to- 
gether five minutes; stir in beaten 
egg yolk and cook a minute 
longer, stirring. Remove from 
heat and add salt and vanilla; 
serve warm over Fruity Cake. 


Yq cup honey or light corn sirup 

34 cup thin cream 

3 tablespoons butter 

Vo cup chopped mixed fruits and 
nuts (see Fruity Cake recipe) 

1 egg yolk, beaten 

1% teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 





ONIONS, SPICED AND CREAMED 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mrs. M. S., Minn. 


3 to 4 dozen small white onions 
1% cup butter 

1 teaspoon sugar 

1% cup cold water 

2 dozen whole cloves 

Salt and pepper 

1 tablespoon butter 

1 teaspoon enriched flour 

1 cup thin cream 


Peel onions, parboil them in 
salted, boiling water until almost 
tender. Drain, rinse in cold wa- 
ter, then drain again. Melt butter 
in a skillet, add onions; sprinkle 
with sugar, then brown slowly, 
shaking the pan frequently, so 
they roll over and over, becom- 
ing a beautiful golden yellow. 
Don’t let them burn. Remove 
onions from skillet; place them in a shallow baking dish. Add the 
cold water to the sugar and butter remaining in the skillet, heat, 
stirring until you have about two tablespoons of nice, brown, 
sirupy liquid left. Pour this over the onions. Now stick a 
whole clove in every other onion, sprinkle them with salt and 
pepper and pour over them a thin cream sauce, made of the 
one tablespoon of butter, flour, and thin cream. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350°) 20 minutes. Serves six to eight. 





BEET SOUP —Mrs. S. R., Ill. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Dissolve bouillon cubes in hot 
water. Add remaining ingredi- 
ents; mix and heat. Serve im- 
mediately. Serves six. This is de- 
lightfully different; serve it as a 
colorful starter for the holiday 
dinner. [ Continued on page 64 


2 bouillon cubes 

2 cups hot water 

Ye cup cream 

2 tablespoons catsup 

1 cup diced or julienned 
cooked beets 
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Merry Christmas' 


Many decorations for the home, lots of gifts can be home-grown this year. Here are ideas! 


A. CHRISTMAS TIME we rededicate our 









































pass by or come to visit this holiday season. A 
homes to the business of living, giving, and On these pages we bring you an abundant p 
spirit-lifting. Altho some hearts are going to assortment of ways to spread cheer. Most of TI 
be heavy with thoughts of those far from them are home-grown, and easy to do! st 
home, we’ll never tolerate a dreary Christ- There are many clever decorative touches 4 
mas. So let’s give our homes a joyful, decora- you can give your home with leaves from 
tive whirl that will lift the hearts of all who your own woods and home-grown materials. 
Dress up a candle for table decora- 
tion. You might use green leaves on 
one side and red on the other. Or 
the candle might be set in a glass 
with the inverted leaves skirting it 
+ 
NM 
cE 
cl 
pt 
4 
t Place card. Here's a pickup that adds indi- 
The charm of this mantel is simply a well- viduality to the table setting. Again, the leaf 
balanced combination of our candles and coloring might vary. Smaller leaves are used, 
carol boys with a runner of leaves on the front The base may be half a walnut or an acorn 
oF F 
b 
This “Welcome” is sim- Carol boy. Sticks or wire ce 
ple. Bordering leaves form the base, and pipe a 
may be of alternate red cleaners become arms. % 


and green or all one 








color. The wreath, made 
of painted leaves, could 
be flat or padded with 














An acorn or pecan with 
holes in it to hold the 
stems could be the head 
and the feather’s made 










straw for a nice effect 
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Place mat. The oak-leaf theme can be carried 
out with painted leaves flattened on a white 
card. Any number of color schemes can be 
achieved by varying the color of the card 





@of colored paper bits 
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Any bottled gift, such as cosmetics, makes up 
into an attractive package with a red string 
holding the leaves in place. Painted nuts make 
good ornaments. Let them dangle from string 


—_ 


eel 





t 

Instead of a bow, non-priority leaves from 
your own woods decorate this gift package. 
Painted nuts—hickory, acorns, or walnuts— 
dangling from the center add sparkle 











used to make this Santa who'd 
Wnt be equally at home on a tree 
AN or table. Shape around a wire 


Q 








| (es) fe 
| / / @ Why not a green V for Vic- 
| oF tory? Make it of wire coat 
mu : F hangers, greenery, and berries 
Y - ~ or cones. For door or window 


Cotton or wool yarn can bem 
















The bowknots are made of cran- 
berries strung on wire, with the 
center of red apples and popcorn 
balls heaped about red candles 





Adaptable and gay for any room is a window 
pasted with large snowflakes cut from paper. 
The sparkle is glued on. Sparkling cardboard 
stars may be used for pretty curtain tiebacks 
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Make your own gift cards. Here's value re- 
ceived—either paste the card on the face or 
cut an opening in the leaf with the card 
pasted on the back. It is attached to package 





An attractive wrapping a round gift 
box can be made easily by using plain- 
colored paper and bordering the sides with 
a row of colored leaves, either red or green 


ee 
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Here's a gift basket that carries a load of 
cheer. Painted leaves, tucked in around the 
edge, can be perked up with painted nuts 
hanging on strings on the side of the basket 




















For the man in the service. A sim- 
ple door decoration is this service 

? star, a cheery red bow and a 

\ spray of evergreen, fir, or leaves > 


Decorations need not be elaborate; an ever- 
green here, a few bells there, or a simple 
creche. Cover the mantel with boughs, and 
spot your brightest cards amid the greenery 


Au. you need are a few oak or maple leaves, evergreen, 
fir, gilt paint, shellac or enamel, glue and Scotch tape, 
and candles. If the leaves are still brilliant in color, 
cover them with a solution of three parts shellac and one 
part alcohol. For vivid reds and greens, use quick-drying 
enamel. If you want the leaves very flat, dampen and 
press them first. Do not put on the shellac until they are 
thoroly dry. You'll find, however, that a few naturally 
twisted leaves give the wreath or other arrangement an 
attractive, three-dimensional quality. 

While some of you will have little time to make your 
own decorations and a part of your gifts, it is surprising 
how many things you can do with little time and effort. 
For example: From your kitchen, jelly or jam is a most 
welcome gift. So are watermelon pickles, spiced peaches, 
pears, and any good relish you are expert at making and 
can spare from your supply. 

A nice box of beautifully clean vegetables is a pretty 
sight and a welcome one to the family that has to buy 
them. A box filled with apples is a grand gift. To give it 
a holiday air, wash and polish the apples, wrap them 
individually in red tissue paper, and pack them in a 
bed of shredded white paper. A dozen eggs will never 
come amiss. Or, if you have lots of popcorn, why not 
shell a box for your city cousins? 

Do you raise gourds? Select some nicely shaped and 
colored ones and arrange them in a wooden chopping 
bowl for a winter centerpiece; or paint them colorfully, 
and string them with painted pine | Continued on page 09 











































GO RIGHT 
AHEAD AND 
EAT, BOB. 
THESE ROLLS 


MOTHER JONES, YOU'LL HAVE 

TO TELL BETTY HOW TO BAKE 
THESE ROLLS. THEY'RE 

WONDERFUL - | JUST 


CAN'T STOP EATING ARE GOOD FOR 


THEM vs YOU-GOT EXTRA 
VITAMINS IN THEM! 








I'VE LEARNED A LOT ABOUT 

VITAMINS LATELY, MOTHER. 
BUT WHAT IS THIS TRICK you 00 IS 
OF GETTING MORE MAKE THEM 


OF THEM IN ROLLS? [ wit FLEISCHMANN'S ff 


IT'S SIMPLE, 
DEAR— ALL 






















YOU MEAN ALL YEASTS 
AREN'T THE SAME? 





BLESS yOu, NO! 
-ab oe FLEISCHMANN S 
WITH THE YELLOW LABEL IS THE 
ONLY YEAST WITH VITAMINS A 
ANDO D IN ADDITION TO B: ANOG, 
WHAT'S MORE, NOT ONE OF THEM 
1S APPRECIABLY LOST IN THE OVEN. 
THAT'S WHY EVERYTHING YOU BAKE 
WITH FLEISCHMANN'S HAS 
VITAMINS 
THAT NO 
B OTHER YEAST 
GIVES you! 
















AND BETTY— THE FLEISCHMANN'S YOu GET 
THESE DAYS KEEPS PERFECTLY IN YOUR 
REFRIGERATOR, SO YOU CAN GET A WEEKS 
SUPPLY OR MORE ATA TIME. WHY DONT YOU 
SEND FOR FLEISCHMANN’'S MARVELOUS NEW 
RECIPE BOOK® THEN YOU CAN GIVE B08 

ALL KINDS OF DELICIOUS NEW ROLLS 

AND BREADS! 








FREE! 40-page, full-color book with over 
60 recipes. Write Standard Brands, Inc., 
691 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 




















Successful Recipes 
DRIED BEEF IN CORN RING 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


[ Continued from page 61 | 
—DMiss E. M., Kans. 


1 cup butter 2 cups canned corn, Melt butter; blend in flour and add two 
Yq cup enriched flour drained cups milk gradually. Cook until smooth 
3 cups milk 1 egg, beaten slightly and thick, stirring constantly. To one cup 


sauce add salt, onion, Worcestershire 

1 teaspoon grated American cheese sauce, bread crumbs, corn, and slightly 

onion 3 cups hot water beaten egg; mix thoroly. Line an eight- 

1 teaspoon Worces- 2cupschoppeddried inch ring mold with waxed paper, grease, 

tershire sauce beef (1/4 pound) and pack in corn mixture. Bake in mod- 

1¥% cups fine, soft erate oven (350°) 30 minutes. To remain- 

bread crumbs ing white sauce, add remaining cup of 

milk and grated cheese; heat until thoroly 

blended. Pour hot water over dried beef; soak a few minutes, and drain. Add dried 
beef to sauce. Serve in unmolded corn ring. Serves six. 


Vo teaspoon salt ¥4 cup g 





DELICIOUS PARSNIPS 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mrs. C. D., Wis. 


3 tablespoons lard 
6 cups sliced raw 
parsnips 


Heat fat in skillet; add parsnips: 
sprinkle with salt and sugar and add 
water. Cover skillet; cook 15 to 20 min- 
utes. Remove lid, place skillet in hot 
oven (400°), and bake 10 to 15 minutes, or until lightly browned. Serves 6 to 8. 


¥%, teaspoon salt 
34 cup sugar 
1% cups water 





GINGER PEAR MOLD 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mrs. D. R., S. Dak. 


4 teaspoon ginger Dissolve gelatin in hot water. Add 

VY teaspoon salt pear juice, ginger, and salt. Arrange pear 

8 cooked pear halves halves in one large or eight individual 

11 cups juice from molds. Pour in the gelatin mixture and 
canned or cooked chill until firm. Unmold. Garnish with 
pears sections of pears. Serves eight. 


2 packages cherry- 
flavored gelatin 
21% cups hot water 





CINNAMON BREAD 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mrs. D. B., lowa 


1 package granular 2 teaspoons salt Put yeast into lukewarm water; add 
or 1 cake fresh 614 to 7 cups enriched one teaspoon granulated sugar; stir, and 
yeast flour let stand five minutes. Scald milk; dis- 

1 cup lukewarm 2 eggs, beaten solve in it six tablespoons sugar and salt; 


water VY cup melted lard cool to lukewarm. Sift flour; measure. 
1 teaspoon gran- 1/3 cup melted butter Put two cups into mixing bowl. Add soft- 
ulated sugar 2 teaspoons ened yeast to lukewarm milk and blend 
1 cup milk cinnamon this mixture with flour in bowl, beating 


until smooth. Next add the beaten eggs 
and melted lard. Work in just enough 
more flour to make a medium soft dough, 
as for rolls. Knead well until smooth and elastic. Place dough in greased bowl, cover, 
and let rise in warm place until doubled in bulk. Fold dough down and let rise again 
until nearly doubled in bulk. Divide dough into two parts. Turn dough onto lightly 
floured board and roll out one-half inch thick and about eight inches wide. Brush 
dough with melted butter; sprinkle generously with cinnamon and brown sugar. 
Roll as for jelly roll, pressing last edge down firmly. Place in greased bread pans. 
Brus: tops with butter, and let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in moderately hot oven 
(375°) 10 minutes. Reduce heat to 350° and continue baking 30 minutes. 


6 tablespoons gran- 3/4 cup brown sugar 
ulated sugar 





% Here’s a spicy hint for the holiday roast chicken: When it is half 
done sprinkle lightly with nutmeg and finish baking.—Mrs. E. C., Pa. 


* A note of interest may be added to your meat loaf by alternating lay- 
ers of meat mixture and bread dressing. Add chopped hard-cooked eggs 
to the dressing to give more color. This is an attractive, good meat 
stretcher.—Mrs. A. A., Nebr. 





CORN-MEAL PUDDING —Mrs. S. W., Minn. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


3 pints milk 1 tablespoon butter Scald milk; add corn meal and sugar 
¥%, cup yellow Vo cup raisins and cook to a boil. Remove from heat, 

corn meal 2 tablespoons and set aside to cool. When cool, add 
1 cup sugar enriched flour egg and beat. Add butter and raisins 
1 egg, beaten which have been dredged in flour. Mix 


and pour into a baking dish. Bake in slow 
oven (300°) one hour. Stir twice during baking period. If desired, add grated orange 
or lemon rind with the raisins to give a piquant flavor. Serve warm or cold with milk 
or cream. Serves six to eight. [ Continued on page 68 
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OUR PARENTS’ 
FORUM 


Se ne ae 


We do not vouch for the wisdom of these 
ideas. Their merit is that they have worked. 
—Editors 


He Wanted Praise, Too. We have a large 
family. One of the boys was in the habit of 
taking huge bites or forkfuls of food. When- 
ever I saw him do that I made it a point to 
look at one of the other youngsters and say, 
“Joan (or John), I’m so glad you take small 
bites and chew your food well; it’s much 
better for you that way.” The “‘hoggish” 
one soon began to follow the example of 
the others, and now watches to see who 
bites bigger than he. He often comments, 
*‘T like to take small bites; it tastes better !”’ 
—Mrs. G. R. H., Newalla, Okla. 


Singing at Work Eliminates Quarrels. 
Two years ago our daughters, six and 
seven, were given small tasks to do to- 
gether. Problems developed, one of which 
was arguing. Soon I managed to assign 
them work near my own. When the quar- 
reling began I would suggest we sing. 
Usually this worked well. When one girl 
remained stubborn or pouty, she was given 
something to do away from us, where she 
could hear what a good time we other two 
were having. Now I find the girls singing, 
telling stories, or just pleasantly conversing 
while drying dishes, dusting, making beds, 
and so on.—Mrs. H. B., Pardeeville, Wis. 


Mirror Ends Unpleasant Task. Wash- 
ing our small son’s neck and ears was a 
hard and unpleasant task; he made such a 
fuss. One day I bought a small mirror and 
placed it in the bathroom at just the right 
height for him. I purchased also some small 
towels and washcloths, hanging these near 
the looking glass. With his toothbrush, 
comb, and hairbrush on the shelf below, 
the setting was right. I showed it to the boy, 
telling him it was his own wash place, 
where he could have lots of fun washing 
his own neck and ears while watching 
himself do it. This turned the trick, for he 
now enjoys making himself clean.—Mrs. 
C. K., Zanesville, Ohio 


A Pleasant Expression Is Best. Our 
seven-year-old had developed the grue- 
some habit of sticking out his tongue and 
making a terrible face whenever I asked 
him to do anything. One day I found a 
picture of a snarling Jap and showed it to 
him. Immediately he exclaimed how ugly 
the Jap was and tried to snatch the picture 
from me. But I told him I was keeping it 
for my photograph book, because it looked 
like him when he made a face. I don’t get 
ugly looks any more!—Mrs. C. M. C., 
Aurora, Mo. 





Why not tell us of your child-training experi- 
ences? One dollar will be paid for every suc- 
cessful reader's idea published. Please address 
your Forum letters to Elizabeth Cobb Ellis, 
Successful 


Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 








“| won’t kiss Mommy goodnight! 





She’s mean to me 


1. It was awful to hear my child say that, 
especially in front of my brother and sister- 
in-law. I felt I just had to explain, so after I 
put little Tommy to bed, I told them about 









2. I just plain had to force it down him. It 
was for his own good, of course, but all day 
he’d been acting hurt and miserable. I ad- 
mitted I felt bad about it myself but said I 
supposed I just had to put up with it. 


4.“Try Fletcher’s Castoria. It’s the laxative 
with a taste children like, so you never have 
to force it on them. I’ve heard many doctors 
approve Fletcher’s Castoria because it is 
made especially for children.” 





6. Well, next time Tommy needed a laxative 
I gave him Fletcher’s Castoria. And, sure 
enough, he just loved it. It worked wonder- 
fully, too. And from that day on, we’ve never 
had one of our “laxative time” scenes. 


Always take a laxative as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Ga+h’litchen CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 
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how the boy had needed a laxative and what 
a terrible time I had making him take it. He 
said he hated “That nasty-tasting medicine” 
and struggled against it, until... 


3. At this point my sister-in-law, who’s in child- 
welfare work, spoke up. “It’s not my affair,” 
she said, “but really it’s quite wrong to force 
medicine on a child that way. It can upset his 
system and may do more harm than good. 


5.So next day I asked our druggist about 
Fletcher’s Castoria. “Fine for children,” he said. 
“It’s effective, yet safe and gentle, so it doesn’t 
upset the child’s digestion.” Then he suggested 
the money-saving Family Size. 


As the medical profession knows, the 


chief ingredient in Fletcher's Casto- 
ria—senna—has an excellent reputa- 
tion in medical literature. 

Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so 
it rarely disturbs the appetite or di 
gestion. In regulated doses senna pro- 
duces easy elimination and almost 
never gripes or irritates. 


Bs at Christmas time—there’s 
nothing like it! So mary little mem- 
ories like fat candles in brass candle- 
sticks and Mom’s mincemeat pie are 
tied up with thoughts of home. It’s 
those extra touches we give to our 
foods that give a lift to those holiday 
menus which keep us out of the 
Christmas-dinner rut. 

You can spring some surprises on 
your old stand-bys and make your 
holiday meal something to talk 
about. Photographs on these pages 
may serve as ‘“‘springboards’’ for 
your own inventiveness. 

Are you serving tomato soup? 


Let your family gathering shine with 
\ Christmas radiance by making your 
holiday meals gay with festive touches. 
It's open house and open hearts - - - 
with good food shared with others! 





a , 


pe : Pa tt 
te vr Christmas morning with everyone gath- 
F ered ‘round the table! All will relish 


+ . 
Here's a pancake surprise! Roll the 
cakes around crisp bacon. If you want 


these rounds of corn-meal mush and 
sausage. Serve rhubarb sauce, too 


Brighten up the table with grapefruit 
boats filled with jam and jelly. Use 
€ kitchen scissors to notch the edges 


For an appetizer, serve fruit and toma- 
to juice while you wait for the sleepy 
heads. Our serving tray is a picnic- 
basket top spruced up with greenery 


them really partyfied, they can be filled 
with raspberries and whipped cream 


Make your favorite coffee cake into 
a wreath. ice; top with nuts, canned 
cherries—it's an edible centerpiece ¥ 


Tiny doughnuts decorated with col- 
ored icing wreaths disappear like magic 
while you and your friends sip coffee and 
visit during the festive holiday season 


+ ~— 





Spruce it up with toasted stars and a 
sprig of parsley. Sprinkle grated 
cheese over the stars. 

Red-apple rings, cinnamon-fla- 
vored, decked with sweet-potatoswirls 
decorate the big platter with its 
browned-to-a-turn chicken. They’re 
tasty with roast goose or pork, too. 

Apricot juice added to the mashed 
sweet potatoes gives a new ‘flavor! 

Serving dressing attractively can 
be such a problem. Have you tried 
baking it in a shallow cake pan? To 
serve, cut in neat squares and ar- 
range on a parsley-trimmed plate or 
platter. 


Photographs by Stanley Studios 


Children enjoy Christmas Bell Sal- 
ad stuffed with cream or cottage 
cheese. Dissolve red cinnamon candy 
in hot pear juice. Pour the hot sirup 
over the pears and let stand in a cold 
place until the pears are deep red. 
Drain them and spread with fluffy 
cheese. A strip of green pepper or a 
cherry makes the clapper. 

If you own a ring mold, why not 
use it for your plum pudding this 
year? Cover it tightly with two or 
three layers of waxed paper before 
steaming. One good method is to 
place paper over mold, slash the cen- 
ter of paper to [ Continued on page 75 


t 
Meat muffins are delicious filler-ups 
for those 10 p.m. snack suppers, and 
a good way to use economically 
that leftover dinner roast, too 


Children will love this novel pop- 
corn sirup cake trimmed with gum- 
drops and topped with a fat candle. 


© Pack in oiled tins of varying depths 


Colorful snack handles may be 
made by dipping toothpicks into 
red and green fruit coloring. Handy 
for cheese wedges, olives, pickles 


Fill toast baskets (made in muffin 
tins) with creamed meat leftovers. 
Mold apples from cream cheese; 
clove for stem. Dust with paprika 


A basket filled with pine boughs 
and cones perked up with a red bow 
will add a note of gaiety and extra 
holiday cheer to any buffet supper ¥ 


Cut your own stencil from heavy 
white cardboard and decorate the 
sugar cookies to please you. A 
good job for helpful young cooks 











































EXTER 


. It's speed will amaze you—does the 
weekly job in about an hour. Gets the 
clothes cleaner and whiter too. Soiled gar- 
ments go thru two separate suds... luke 
warm in Tub No. |... scalding hot in Tub 
No. 2— the secret of snowy whiteness. 

All facilities of the Dexter Company are now em- 
ployed 24 hours a day making precision war instru- 


ments. When Victory comes, new and advanced 
Dexter Washers will again 












New take their important place 
F ree! “Two in the American way of 
booklet - "One" living. 


Inston «all about 


the ‘smexing ub 
saving, Tw 
washing syster. 
Write Dept- $5 


For Dexter parts, see 
your Dexter Dealer 
or write the Factory. 


The 
Dexter Co. 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 





























ees. . 
Bue iy/; For choicest, abundant voumemes 
(BF 4G, and Flowers in your Victory 
S/// Full of planting information, all about 
the best seeds that grow. Write today. 


£0 
=. ‘ W. Atiee Burpee Co., 425 Burpee a 


Pa. —or— Clinton, lowa 








* BUY WAR BONDS NOW x 






















OG Remember... 
SS the CHORE GIRL 
Knitted Copper 
Pot Cleaning Ball= 
Always a Willing Helper! 








Will be back again to scour 
your pots and pans in your 
home and about the farm 
when copper is available 


for cleaning use. 


TEXTILE CORPORATION 
Orange, N. J., U. S. A. 


METAL 
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Successful Recipes 


FILLED COOKIES 





[ Continued from page 64 


—Miss G. C., Calif. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Ye teaspoon lemon 
extract 
3 to 31% cups en- 


Ye cup butter or lard 
Yq cup sugar 
Ve cup light corn 


sirup riched flour 
1 egg, beaten 3 teaspoons baking 
1% teaspoon vanilla powder 

extract Ye teaspoon salt 


1% cup sweet milk 
Filling 


1 cup chopped raisins 
Ye cup water 


1 tablespoon 
enriched flour 

1 teaspoon grated 2 tablespoons sugar 
orange or lemon 1% teaspoon salt 
rind 1 tablespoon orange 

Y cup light corn or lemon juice 
sirup or honey 


Cream shortening; gradually add sug- 
ar, then sirup, creaming until light and 
fluffy. Add egg and flavorings. Sift flour, 
measure, and sift with baking powde: 
and salt. Add alternately with the milk. 
Chill until firm. Roll thin, cut out 
with three-inch cooky cutter. Place half 
the cookies on greased baking sheets, put 
a teaspoonful of fruit filling on each, cov- 
er with another cooky, and press edges 
together. Bake in a hot oven (400°) 10 
to 12 minutes. Makes 40 cookies. 

For filling: cook chopped fruit with 
water and grated rind to make a thick, 
soft paste. Add sirup or honey and heat 
to boiling. Mix flour, sugar, and salt; add 
to hot mixture, and cook gently, stirring. 
Remove from heat, add orange or lemon 
juice; cool before spreading on cookies. 





WARTIME BARS 


—Mrs. J. C. B., 


lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Ye cup lard 1% teaspoon soda 
Y cup sugar 4% teaspoon salt 
Yq cup dark corn 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
sirup 1% teaspoon cloves 
1 egg Ye teaspoon allspice 
2 cups enriched Ye cup milk 
flour 1 cup raisins 
114 teaspoons bak- %% cup chopped 
ing powder nut meats 


Cream shortening, sugar, and sirup. 
Add egg and beat well. Sift flour, 
measure, and sift with baking powder, 
soda, salt, and spices. Add to creamed 
mixture alternately with milk. Add 
raisins and nuts and mix well. Spoon mix- 
ture into a shallow pan (9 by 15 inches) 
and bake in a moderate oven (350°) 30 
minutes. Cool and cut into bars. 





One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe published in our maga- 
zine. Why not share your family's favorites? Address Successful Reci- 
pes Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa.—Editors 
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* 
The duty of watching the family's diet naturally falls on Mother. 

* She must feed her folks wisely, not just to satisfy their pangs of * 
hunger, but to give them all the body-building, regulating, and 

* —— good-health-maintaining foods essential for young and old. * 

* * 

F Are You Feeding Your Family Well? A 

* % December’s a busy month filled _ cells that carries carbon dioxide to * 
withalmosteverything butthoughts the lungs and brings back oxygen. 

a of balanced meals. There’s a de- Eggs, white potatoes, molasses, * 
cided slump in fresh vegetables on _ liver, muscle meat, and leafy vege- 

* the table. Don’t forget that raw tables are iron-rich. * 
cabbage is an excellent Vitamin CC % Now that the sun’s rays aren’t 

. source. Slaw, salad, and kraut help _ so potent it’s time for “‘bottled sun- * 
make good meals. shine” to be put to use to help 

a %* Christmas time always calls for form strong, straight bones and * 
double-duty nerves. This year it’s teeth in the young ‘uns. Besides 

* mostimportant tokeepthemsteady fish oils, salmon, irradiated foods x 
—a constant day-to-day supply such as cereals, milk, and eggs sup- 

* of Vitamin B, is the all-around ply this much-needed vitamin. * 
steadier. Excellent suppliers are % Old stand-bys for building and 

* pork, kidney, heart, liver, nuts, repairing the body are eggs, meat, * 
soybeans, whole-grain cereals, en- and poultry. Some underweight 

+ riched flour, lima and navy beans. adults don’t eat enough protein to x 
*% Don’t let the old-age group eat keep physically fit. And children 

* too lightly. Include fresh and don’t get enough for good growth. * 
canned fruit and vegetables and ‘These should be eaten daily by all. 

* lots of milk in their meals, too. %* Warm milk just before retiring * 
They can go easy on starches and is restful. Milk provides plenty of 

* sugars, tho; they aren’t too active. calcium and phosphorus—the * 
% Get enough iron. If you don’t, tooth- and bone-building requi- 

* your heart beats faster, since ironis sites. These with iron and iodine ve 
the necessary part of the red blood are good body reyulators. 

* * 
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Merry Christmas! 


[ Continued from page 63 } 


cones and seed pods to serve as hanging 
decorations. 

Remnants of good-quality flannel make 
inexpensive scarves for men and boys. 
Women like them, too. They may be plaid 
or plain colors; 12 inches by 36 inches is a 
good size. Machine-hemstitch the material 
along the long edges and one inch in from 
the ends; then cut the hemstitching to form 
a picot edge on the sides and fringe the 
narrow ends. 


Pine cones treated with chemicals to 
give off colored flames add a festive touch 
to the holiday fire. Commercial forms of 
many chemicals may be obtained from 
most druggists, and from some fertilizer 
dealers, that are safe both in use and in 
preparation. Colors produced by the dif- 
ferent chemicals are: red, strontium chlo- 
ride; green, barium chloride; bluish green, 
copper sulphate; orange, calcium chlor- 
ide; lavender, potassium chloride; yellow, 
common salt. 

Making candles from bits and pieces of 
used ones is fun. Remove charred wicks 
and any decorations from old candle stubs. 
Melt the remnants slowly, as wax melts 
at a very low temperature. Any size or 
shape of mold can be used—a can, a paper 
container such as those in which ice cream 
or frozen foods are packed, or the many 
varieties of gelatin molds. 

When the wax is melted, pour it thru two 
layers of cheesecloth into the mold. Meas- 
ure the wick and fasten it with a thumb- 
tack to a pencil or small stick laid across 
the top of the mold and allow the wick to 
hang in the center. Allow the candles to 
cool slowly, as quick hardening causes the 
wax to adhere high up along the sides of 
the mold and produces a hollow candle. 


Tuts year marks the 100th anniversary of 
the appearance of the first known Christ- 
mas card. Whether you buy ready-made 
or make your own, the card itself is an 
expression of cheery good wishes for your 
friends. As has been true down the century, 
Poinsettia and Saint Nick still will! brighten 
our cards this year, coupled with reverent 
wishes for peace on earth. But, with Ameri- 
cans facing their second wartime Christ- 
mas, many cards display Old Glory along 
with earnest, patriotic greetings reflecting 
our wartime sentiments for victory. There 
are also many ingenious cards for the men 
in service. Serious cards to make them 
realize how important we know they are 
and how tenderly we feel about them at 
Christmas time. There are greetings to 
make them laugh, too, letting them know 
that we at home are keeping our chins ’way 
up. The civilian defense worker hasn’t 
been forgotten either, and there’ll be many 
expressing the hope for an “all-clear” 
Christmas day. 

A truly individual card is one that is 
homemade. A cutout of the outline of 
your home, a snapshot of a familiar land- 
mark on your farm, or a picture of some 
part of your home that conveys directly 
the sincere and happy thoughts for holiday 
cheer is greatly appreciated. 

So you see, tho means of doing things 
might be cut this year, there are still ways 
left. Because of extra demands upon our 
time, it is best to plan things simply and 
inexpensively. Enlist the services of all the 
family. Make it a Christmas Day by them 
and for them; a holiday all will remember 








because they helped to create it. END 


Pillsbury’s “FAVORITE” BREAD 


.-» happiest bread triumph you've ever had . . . all because 
of that dependable all-purpose flour, Pillsbury’s Best! 
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PILLSBURY’S YEAST BREAD RECIPE 
makes 6 big loaves emia a 
; is rect amily will beg for more 
—— eee ge panes loaves !) : 
TEMPERATURE: 400° F. TIME: about 45 to 50 minutes 
@ 4 cups scalded milk © 2 cakes compressed yeast 
@ \4 cup sugar @ 4 cups lukewarm wate 


(6 lbs.) sifted _ 
° é pr a ae pee “ Sai sDURY'S BEsT Enriched Flour 


i : i i i o valuable B-vitamins and 
a ; — “ ontiiel, SO =, color, its mellow wheaty 
es oa the peckect way it works in a// your baking.) re: ' 
ot A d floured board about 
i i d; blend well. 4. Knead on - 
1. Combine scalded milk, sugar, salt, and lores 10 minutes. 5. Place - graced bowl, om; . 
ois oie yay ot water. Add yeast Ss rise g oy phe 4 ye ! 
ved eemiains, ilk mixture. about two 
rater to cooled milk m ' : 
gy then measure. Add 4 to stays in dough) ' 
yeast mixture; beat well. Add rest of flour; oe 
i A does more n - 
Remember—Pillsbury 's Best «a 7 re 
ook Pins te the same bat poe | meals! Pillsbury’s Best is a truly all . 
aKy 


purpose our. And-—it Ss truly dependable too. It $s BAKE-PROV ED before it ever 
: : 

hes you—pre ested by actual baking tests to 6 tim a day du ing mil ing. 

reac t 4 es I ] na 


j ’ or your money back. ; . 
fre gue hat let rise into loaves. 8. Place in prensed 9 ue? . 
od 6. Punch gas from dons; Put on floured loaf pans; cover; om _— _ = ' 
Teael a mee Der and mold into 6 balls; dough = Pan ake = hme I 
eee (dose gery whet: me ese a eat into the kitchen for 
Bea el aor roe a choy dona es the bread Yous vt 
r _—_ apes chet kind ‘of baking every time, pe -—s you alway 
- Pillsbury’s Best peered yee 8 so be ~~ i ie daca 
For special Dry -Yeast ecipe, 


merely give you wonderful breads . 
delicious cakes, cookies, pies . 



























L-A-D-I-E-S! Accept this lovely satin 
slip—yours for Pillsbury Thrift Stars! 


An exceptionally fine slip of 
multi-filament, woven rayon 
satin of extra-fine count. Made 
with 4 gores for perfect fir— 
with pull-proof seams. This and 
many, many more attractive and 
practical premiums are yours 
for Pillsbury Thrift Stars, which 
come with Pillsbury's Best and 
other Pillsbury products, For 
details, see recipe folder in your 
Pillsbury’s Best bag, or write 
Pillsbury Flour Mills, Dept. 
D-7, Minneapolis, for new free 
premium catalog. 


BAKE-PROVED...to protect your baking 


ENRICHED WITH TWO B-VITAMINS AND TRON 
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“Making Meat 
Go Hound’ 


When you can no longer reach for that second helping, ensure 
that the first is cooked to perfection. To make less meat go further 
these days, check your cookery techniques with these suggestions 


By Inez Searles Willson 


Meat sticks to the ribs” is more than just another old saw 
—and nobody knows this better than the woman who plans 
the family meals. Her family knows there’s truth in the old 
saying, too, for they have experienced the lasting satisfaction 
of meals built around this palatable food. 

Now that meat-stretching soon may become a new complica- 
tion in Mrs. Homemaker’s scheme of food planning, she realizes 
more than ever that meat, no matter how small the portion, is 
the food that not only staves off hunger but also lends flavor to 
the bland vegetables and cereals served with it. And meat is 
essential to a nutritionally adequate diet. 

So, when the amount of meat available is reduced, it be- 
comes even more important to cook it by methods which will 
retain the most food value. All the answers to what happens to 
food values in cooking meat are not known, but some we do 
know. High temperatures are destructive of thiamine, one of 
the B vitamins. Water dissolves out this vitamin, too. Thus, if 
meat is cooked in water, that cooking water should be used for 
gravies, sauces, or soups. Probably the lowly stew is one of the 
most nutritious of meat dishes because the gravy not only con- 
tains the thiamine lost from the meat, but that from the 
vegetables as well. 

Cooking meat at a high temperature is not a good practice 
for another reason—the meat shrinks excessively, and the 
size of the servings will be smaller. Meat drippings contain 
minerals and some proteins, besides energy-giving fat. If 
there are more drippings than are needed to make gravy for 
the meal, they should be saved for another day to add flavor 
and food value to another dish. Leftover gravy is never a 
liability; it can be used in the preparation of any number of 
good-tasting dishes. A meat pie from yesterday’s roast or pot 
roast is much better if you have gravy for the liquid. And 
every last bit of meat should find its way to the table. 


Cooking Beef 


There are beef cuts for every method of cooking. The tender 
cuts, such as the ribs and steaks from the loin, are suitable 
for roasting, broiling, and pan-broiling. The rump, round, 
and chuck also may be cooked by these methods if taken from 
well-finished beef. The less-tender shank, plate, brisket, and, 
from beef of less finish, the rump, round, and chuck require 
the tendering effect of braising or cooking [| Continued on page 72 


1. For your informal suppers during Christmas week when friends and rela- 
tives drop in, bake individual meat loaves in muffin tins or ramekins. Top 
with sliced hard-cooked eggs, cranberry stars, parsley, or sliced onion 


2. Serve nests made of sauerkraut around veal-heel pot roast. In each 
nest place a boiled potato. The heel of the round, being a boneless 
piece, makes an excellent pot roast and is a real holiday time-saver 


3. Are you looking for a meat-stretcher? A well-seasoned stuffing is the 
answer. Here’s breast of veal with a delicious, easy to make “Tricky Stuffing” 


4. There is no more flavorful way to make meat go further than in a well- 
prepared stew with vegetables. Try dumplings or rice in place of potatoes 












By Maxine Schweiker 


| you beating your brow over 
your list of gifts again this Christmas? 
You'll find the cosmetic departments 
chock-full of gay holiday specials, the 
dependable creams and lotions that 
promote lasting good looks, the just- 
out make-up shades that make you 
look new as tomorrow’s headlines, and 
the frivolous bath aids and perfumes 
that impart the feminine touch so 
needed everywhere today. 

If you have conscience-qualms about 
cosmetics containing vital war ma- 
terials, rest easy; for manufacturers are 
finding new substances to do the jobs 
of products needed for war. And these 
newer ingredients are doing the job 
just as well, and in many cases better! 
All the reputable manufacturers are 
pledged to avoid using any materials 
needed for the war effort. 

Closest to our hearts, and tops on 
our Christmas list, are those in the 
service, both the men on the fighting 
front and the women in the various 
auxiliaries and corps. 

There is so little you can send the 
men, since the Government supplies all 
their clothing needs. But how they do 
appreciate things they can use, day in 
and day out, such as good grooming 
essentials. If you want to make up 
your own, select first a small leather 
kit, one that will be easy to carry. Pack 
it full of any or all these near-essentials: 
toothbrush, toothpaste or powder, a 
comb, shaving cream, razor blades, 
small size of after-shave lotion, talc 
(tinted, please), his favorite brand of 
soap, a shoe-shining cloth, and a small 
sewing kit containing olive buttons 


and thread. 
ManurACTURERS who specialize 


in pleasing the men have prepared 
some unusually swank grooming sets. 
Lentheric offers one at $1.50 contain- 
ing talc, after-shave lotion, and a man- 
nish cologne—with larger. sizes of the 
same products in a box at $2.50. Fitch 
offers sets specially designed to please 
the man in service at 25, 50 cents, 
and $1. 

Hinds “‘for-him”’ set contains Honey 
and Almond Cream (and the toughest 
top sergeant will go for that after a day 
in the biting wind), after-shave lotion, 
tinted talc, and a shaving stick. All 
this practical protection for 50 cents. 


The Answer 
| BEAUTY GIFTS 





Photograph by 


Marion Pease 


Do you have a nurse, a WAAC, ora 
WAVE on your Christmas list? She’d 
love to receive a complete cosmetic 
case, like Dorothy Gray’s “Portrait” 
beauty kit at $5, containing make-up 
and beauty essentials. Or if you’ve a 
few more shekels to spend, the ““Tour- 
ister’ case, at twice that price, is large 
enough to accommodate overnight 
essentials, and also contains make-up 
and beauty aids. 


SHE'LL want to keep her hands soft, 
and Luxor’s wonder-doing hand cream 
comes in gay holiday packages at 
only 50 cents and $1. 

When she’s out of uniform, she’ll 
want to dab on some alluring perfume. 
She’ll feel carefree wearing Barbara 
Gould’s Skylark fragrance, sophisticat- 
ed with Bourjois’ Mais Ow. They’re 
both $1.50. 

For an excellent all-round face 
cream you might choose Lady Esther’s 
four-purpose (cleanses, softens, refines, 
smooths) cream and the appropriate 
shade of powder from her selection of 
nine tones. 

What woman doesn’t love fancy 
perfumed soap? There is no shortage 
here; the more soap manufactured, the 
more glycerine available for war ef- 
forts. So give plenty of it for Christmas. 





Some of the more enticing ones are in 
the following scents: Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer’s Pink Clover and Honeysuckle, and 
Luxor’s American Beauty. Lovers of 
Evening in Paris scent will be glad to 
find it in a soap now. These long-last- 
ing bars are ordinarily one-third to 
one-half a dollar each. 

The girl who is still in school also 
would love to receive some of these 
fragrant soaps, especially if she is at 
that age where she loves to use femi- 
nine beauty aids, but isn’t old enough 
to start with make-up. A bath with 
any of these lovely-scented soaps 
should console her for Mother’s having 
said ‘‘no’’ to the lipstick question. 

If she’s in college, or is a young 
working girl, she probably needs a 
jewel case. And that’s exactly what 
Dorothy Gray has designed, with a 
removable tray of make-up and beauty 
essentials. It’s $10, but you get a lot 
for your money. 


For small but thoughtful gifts try 
these: a box of colored cotton puffs for 
powder, new shades for her dressing- 
table lamps, a bath mit filled with 
dusting powder, a good complexion 
brush, or sachet tablets to tuck among 
her lingerie. Yardley’s Crushed Roses 
sachet tablets, [| Continued on page 74 
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Fe) HOW Ay 
QUINTUPLETS 


relieve coughing of 


CHEST COLDS 


At the first signs which may warn of a 
cold—the Dionne Quintuplets’ chests, 
throats and backs are rubbed with 
Musterole—a product made especially 
to promptly relieve coughs due to colds, 
make breathing easier and break up local 
congestion in the upper bronchial tract. 
Musterole gives such wonderful re- 
sults because it’s MORE than just an 
ordinary “salve”, It’s what so many 
Doctorsand N ursescall a modern counter- 
irritant. Since Musterole is used on the 
uints—you may be sure it’s just about 
the BEST cold-relief made! 
IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild 
Musterole for children and ple with 
tender skin. Regular for ordinary cases 
and Extra Strength for stubborn cases. 





Your future and 
SAN DIEGO 


nat San Diego 


oa 


Agriculture in 


SAN DIEGO Kle 





Named to herald the new 
Burpee Building in Clinton, 
lowa. We want you to have 
this amazing new flower 
for 1943, created by Burpee— 
a 25e-packet of seeds will 
be mailed free, anywherein 
the U.S. Send stamp for 
. postage, and write y! 


The Finest Marigold 
—with Odorless Foliage 
Glowing bright orange petals, so frilly 
they seem countless, right up to cen- 
ter of flower. Large flowers, long stems, 
odorless foliage. Sturdy plants, 24 ft. tall, 
base-branching. Seeds free—send stamp. 



























Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free-- Vegetables and /@ 
Flowers. If west of Ohw, write to Clinton, 


W. Atlee BurpeeCo. 


386 Burpee Building, 
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Making Meat Go Round 


and simmering slowly in water. 

Some like to fry round steak, but every 
piece of meat cooked in a frying pan is not 
fried. True frying is browning quickly in a 
small amount of added fat—lard or tried- 
out suet, then cooking at a lower tempera- 
ture without covering the pan. If the pan 
is covered, the steak is braised, not fried. 
The same thing is true of roasting. You 
may put a roast in the pan, but if you cover 
it, you will put a pot roast on the table. 
There is some sacrifice of tenderness in 
frying, but it does give a mighty good 
flavor. Because of the short cooking time 
and the lower cooking temperature, there 
are indications that frying retains more 
of that important vitamin, thiamine (B,) 
than some of the other methods. 


Don't Overcook. Beef is served rare, 
medium, and well-done. Probably most 
persons prefer well-done beef. But those 
who have cultivated a taste for rare or 
medium-done beef are getting more of the 
good, natural beef flavor, higher food 
value—and more meat, because long cook- 
ing increases shrinkage. The meat will be 
juicier, too. It would be a good idea for 
everyone to cultivate a taste for beef 
cooked toward the rare side. 


Cooking Veal 


Veal, coming as it does from an imma- 
ture animal, requires somewhat different 
treatment in cooking than beef. In the first 
place, it has little or no fat over the out- 
side and no marbling, or interspersing, of 
fat with lean. And so broiling and pan- 
broiling are out as methods for cooking it. 
Veal is tender enough to be roasted, but it 
should be roasted always at a constant low 
temperature—never seared. 

Veal, tho tender, contains a large pro- 
portion of connective tissue, which needs 
moist heat to soften it. The longer time 
required for roasting accomplishes this. 
Braising is best for the smaller steaks and 
chops; that is, browning first in a small 
amount of fat, adding a little liquid, then 
covering and cooking until tender. 

The lack of fat may be overcome in two 
ways. A roast or pot roast may be larded. 
Strips of back fat may be inserted into the 
meat with a larding needle, or slices of 
bacon or salt pork may be placed over the 
top. One delicious way to add more fat to 
veal chops is to use sour cream as the liquid 
in braising. Sour cream makes the best 
gravy ever with roast veal. 


Meat-stretching Ideas 


Right now it’s butchering time and the 
family’s meat supply is being canned, 
brined, salted, frozen, and cured. Home- 
makers realize the importance of having 
the meat at home or in the locker plant. 
They are asking their county home demon- 
stration agents for up-to-date government 
and extension bulletins on butchering and 
meat preservation. 

Meat-stretching ideas are no longer 
small talk at study club meetings and over 
the country line. Everybody’s exchanging 
recipes. Here are new ideas and old stand- 
bys to help make meat go ’round. 

A savory stuffing is one of the best ways 
of extending the meat dish. Bread is usually 
the basis for this stuffing. It absorbs the 
meat juices and flavor and seems to be- 
come a part of the meat itself. A well- 
seasoned bread stuffing is a fine extender 
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for the roast. Perhaps a crispy bread stuff- 
ing may be cooked in one corner of the 
roasting pan. Or a moist dressing may be 
put in a small sack and placed under the 
roast, so that it is flavored with the de- 
licious and nutritious meat juices. 


Breast of Veal With Tricky Stuffing 


Remove breast bone and cut pocket from 
the large end in a breast of veal. Wipe 
with a clean damp cloth. Season inside 
and out with salt and pepper. Fill pocket 
with Tricky Stuffing. Sew edges or fasten 
with wooden picks. Place on a rack in any 
open pan and roast in a moderately slow 
oven (300°) until done. Allow about 30 
minutes per pound. 


Tricky Stuffing 


2 apples 
Ye cup peanuts 
Salt and pepper 


2 eggs 
4 carrots 
2 cups bran flakes 


Beat eggs until light. Add grated carrots, 
bran flakes, chopped apples, and peanuts. 
Season. (Any favorite bread stuffing may 
be used.) 

Stay-at-home cuts for the duration may 
be less tender, but full of flavor. They’ll 


make elegant stews, soups, and meat loaves. 
Beef Stew of Distinction 


6 small round 
potatoes 

114 teaspoons salt 

Pepper and paprika 

2 tablespoons 
chopped parsley 

1 head cauliflower 


114 pounds boneless 
beef stew 

3 tablespoons lard 

3 cups boiling water 

6 carrots 

6 stalks celery 

6 small white onions 


Have beef cut into two-inch cubes. 
Brown in hot lard. Add boiling water, salt 
and pepper, and simmer about one and 
one-half hours. Forty-five minutes before 
serving, add the vegetables. Cut carrots in 
lengthwise pieces and the celery in four- 
inch sticks. Add onions and potatoes whole. 
Boil whole cauliflower separately. When 
all are done, arrange on a hot platter. Place 
the cauliflower in the center, with the 
meat around it; then arrange the vegeta- 
bles in separate piles around the edge of 
the platter. Sprinkle the cauliflower with 
paprika and the meat with the chopped 
parsley. Thicken gravy and serve sepa- 
rately. 

Meat Loaf: Meat loaf is a roast which 
can be extended in any number of ways. 
Bread crumbs, rice, cooked and ready-to- 
serve cereals all may be used. Grinding 
makes meat tender, so the less tender cuts 
should be used for the sake of making the 
most of our home-butchered meat supply. 


Spicy Beef Loaf 


2 pounds ground beef 144 cup chili sauce 
1 pound fresh pork 1 teaspoon salt 
2 eggs Pepper 


1 small onion, minced 1 teaspoon Worces- 
2 cups bread crumbs tershire 
VY cup milk 6 slices salt pork 


Mix meat with seasonings and eggs, 
slightly beaten. Then add bread crumbs 
moistened with milk. Add chili sauce and 
Worcestershire sauce. Mix thoroly. Lay 
slices of salt pork over the top. Roast in a 
moderate oven about two hours. Thicken 
liquid in the pan for gravy. END 
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Frozen 


MEAT 


Cookery 


PERHAPS you’re one of the many per- 
plexed homemakers who have called the 
Home Agent to tell this sad story, “Our 
frozen meat was still raw when I served it 
—and I cooked it a long time! What did I 
do wrong?” 

This winter there’ll be more questions 
than ever since lockers everywhere will be 
packed with frozen meat. 

First, you’!]l want to know, “‘Should it be 
thawed before cooking?” The answer is 
that it’s a matter of time and convem ~.ce. 
If you have time, it may be thawed. If not, 
you may put it on to cook in the frozen 
state. The meat thaws as it cooks. 

As for the best method to thaw the meat; 
the quickest way, except in the oven or on 
the range, is to place the meat on a rack 
with a pan under it and allow it to thaw at 
room temperature. About two hours will 
be necessary for steaks, ground beef patties, 
and similar meats. If there is space and the 
meat is not needed for a few days, let it 
thaw in the refrigerator. Chunky pieces will 
thaw in about 48 hours or longer, depend- 
ing on the size of the piece. Thin cuts re- 
quire about 24 hours in the refrigerator. 


Anotuer frequent query is, “How 
much more time does meat require if it is 
put on to cook in a frozen condition?” 
Frozen beef or veal roasts take from 20 to 
30 minutes more per pound than unfrozen 
ones. Ten to 15 minutes more should be 
added in cooking steaks, patties, and chops. 
Unless this extra time is allowed it is per- 
fectly possible for a roast or steak to appear 
well cooked but actually to remain raw 
and cold at the center. The prolonged 
cooking time may be a decided disadvan- 
tage in preparing the noon meal, since 
hours might be added if the roast weighed 
eight to 10 pounds. 

You may want to know if there is any 
difference in cooking methods for meat 
that has been thawed. No, it is cooked by 
exactly the same methods as that which 
has never been frozen at all. The treatment 
differs only in that unthawed meat de- 
mands longer cooking. 

With that supply of frozen meat in your 
locker, you have on tap one of the best 
sources of nutrition. And think how much 
luckier you are than your neighbor in town 
who has to depend upon uncertain com- 
mercial supplies for the right meat to feed 
her family. END 








“Mama, you don't have to hurry 
thru your housework that way” 





TAKE A SWAN DIVE 


AND LAUGH 
AT HARD WA 


HEY ! SWANS 
BABY-GENTLE ! MILD 
AS IMPORTED CASTILES! 
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GOY~ SWAN LATHERS 
FASTER THAN OTHER wo Wwe Ae WATCH SWAN 
FLOATING SOAPS--— (A ™ WHISK THE GREASE 
/ FF ME ! 
EVEN IN THIS HARD re) ! 
WATER ! 












MORE REAL SOAP PER 
PENNY THAN ANY 

4 TOILET SOAP TESTED. 
THRIFTY SWAN FOR ME ! 








TUNE IN: 
BURNS & ALLEN 
CBS—Tuesday nights 






TOMMY RIGGS + BETTY LOU 
NBC—Friday nights 





Ny ba on eas i ‘ 
® evaradioed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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SUOS FASTER THAN OTHER 
FLOATING SOAPS 
Two convenient sizes -— Large and Regular 


MADE BY LEVER BROTHERS CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
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E> 
MAKE YOUR 
CHRISTMAS PARTY FUN! 


Make your Christmas festivities gayer, more color- 

ful—with clever table settings and room decora- 

tions. Easy with Dennison Very Best Crepe Paper 
35 colors, all you'll ever need, at stores every- 

where. Mail coupon for free leaflet which 

includes gift wrapping suggestions, 

Easy-to-follow Instructions 


‘ , 2-23, Framingham, Mass. T 


| Send me FREE Instruction Leaflet: | 
| “Making Christmas Parties Fun’’ | 
| a SEE ER ES Se Te SS ie | 
| Ic ac ceeds cnsadbametatnaateacetiibanadiemeedaiers | 
| City 5 sad indantoyenaéiitied ee Oe | 
For interesting Dennison-Craft Guides on other 
| subjects, check below and enclose 5¢ for each. 
| } Craftwork 0D Flower Making 
0 Party Tables 0) Gay Decorations 








Handy books all in a row 

Right upon your desk they go 

To keep things neat, and 
Save you trips 

When you need stamps or 
paper clips. 


USE DENNISON HANDY BOOKSHELVES 
= 
KLUTCH holds them tighter 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25e and 50c at druggists . . . If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 


tutes, but send us 10c¢ and we will mail you a gener- 
ous trial box. ©. P. Inc. 

















KLUTCH CO., Box 2936-L, ELMIRA, N. Y. 








CRAFT CATALOG 


Dl 

N Weaving, basket-making materials, 

hand looms, reed, cane, pine needles, leather, 

tools, books. Send for free Handicraft Catalog. 
J. L. HAMMETT CoO. 

288 Main St., Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


Free Book 


MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 
Yes FREE. Explains Taxidermy. Tells how to learn 
home by mail to mount birds, animals, heads... to TA’ 
skins and furs. Great for MEN and BOYS. Fun! Also 
earn money in spare time. WRITE TODAY -- NOW-- 
for free book ining 100 pmo Dp . State AGE. 
WN.W.Schooi of Taxidermy, Dept. 6909, Omaha,Neb. 


Splendid Cough 
Relief Is Easily 
Mixed at Home 


Makes Big Saving. 




















No Cooking. 


To get quick and satisfying relief from coughs due 
to colds, mix this recipe in your kitchen. Once tried, 
you'll never be without it, and it’s so simple and easy. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until dis- 
solved. A child could do it. No cooking needed. Or 
you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of 
sugar syrup. 

Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any druggist. 
This is a special compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, well-known for its prompt action 
on throat and bronchial membranes. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and add your 
syrup. Thus you make a full pint of really splendid 
medicine and you get about four times as much for 
your money. It never spoils, and tastes fine. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it is amazing. You can 
feel it take hold in a way that means business. It 
loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, 
and eases the soreriess. Thus it makes breathing easy, 
and lets you get restful sleep. Just try it, and if not 
pleased, your money will be refunded. 

THE PINEX CO., FT. WAYNE, INDIANA 
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three for 55 cents, are favorites. Colognes 
are nice for the young. Hudnut’s Scenti- 
mental Sextet, less than $2, contains Spring 
Lilac, Yankee Clover, and Violet Sec toilet 
water, with matching tales. And there are 
dusting powder and cologne sets in dozens 
of alluring fragrances. 

Is there a below-the-draft-age boy on 
your list? If he’s just starting to take an 
interest in his appearance, he’d probably 
like a military comb and brush set, or a 
nice pocket comb. Maybe a nice big bottle 
of hair tonic would be just the thing to 
make him feel very man-of-the-worldish. 

On everyone’s list is that perennial 
problem, the woman who has everything. 
You just can’t think of a thing she doesn’t 
have. Bet she doesn’t have the new Evening 
in Paris creme-parfum. It’s only $2, and it’s 
fun to use this lovely scented creme. Two 
of the newest perfumes out are Ayer’s 
Yu, $4.50 up, and Dorothy Gray’s Elation 
at $6. 

For patriotism-plus, there’s the Jumbo 
Woodstick, Helena Rubenstein’s new non- 
metal lipstick case. It’s big, yet weighs 
only a trifle, and the cost is $1.25. 

It’s new—Tussy’s Jeep Red make-up. 
Like its namesake, it goes anywhere, gets 
lots of attention, and it’s a real duration 
make-up for “up and doing’? women. 

Then there’s that other problem on your 
list, the woman who has nothing—well, 
almost. You see so many things she needs 
in the cosmetic line that you just don’t 
know where to begin. You might start by 
finding a pretty box, or covering one your- 
self, and then filling it with odds and ends 
of all the practical cosmetic necessities 
that she needs and seldom buys. Include 
nail polish, hand lotion, a pretty comb, 
sachet tablets, face powder, rouge, and 
matching lipstick, and a good jar of cleans- 
ing cream. 

She’d like a huge bottle of hand lotion, a 
box of cleansing tissues, or a quantity of 
felt pads or cotton puffs for applying 
powder. 


Busy hands should be well-cared-for 
hands. Cutex offers a wide selection of 
Christmas gift boxes, all containing Cutex 
nail polish in the newest shades. From their 
Cutex Match-Book at 30 cents up to their 
lavish $5 Horizon beauty-bag of finger 
tricks, there are Cutex sets to meet any 
price. 

Do you have to buy for a woman who 
craves luxuries? It sounds easy, but because 
she does enjoy nice things so, she’s quite 
particular. She probably likes the newest 
of the new, like Bourjois’ latest perfume, 
Courage. Starts at only $1. Or Dorothy 
Gray’s Lady in the Dark at $3.50. 

The woman who wants essentials is 
practical about her beauty aids. She would 
approve of Ayer’s $2 box of Luxuria cream 
and face powder. Or of Richard Hudnut’s 
new refill for DuBarry lipsticks. Comes in a 
little glass container, ready to pop into 
your precious DuBarry metal lipstick case, 
and it’s only 50 cents. Comes in all the 13 
luscious DuBarry lipstick colors. Then 
there’s Woodbury’s special, a 75-cent jar 
of Woodbury cold cream, plus a big box of 
face powder, for the price of the cream 
alone. 

And it’s the practical soul who’d love to 
receive a big jar of the new Etiquet deodor- 
ant cream, which is catching on so fast. It’s 
made by the makers of Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream, so you know it’s good. 

By the way, Hind’s gift “for her’ in- 


The Answer Is BEAUTY GIFTS 
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cludes their famous Honey and Almond 
cream, Silver Lace cologne, matching fra- 
grance in talc and in soap, two cakes. All 
for a dollar. 

And who wouldn’t appreciate a good 
dressing-table mirror or lamps, a long- 
lasting hairbrush, or a matching comb, 
brush, and mirror set? Or a full-length 
mirror for the closet door? 

Some feminine name on your list prob- 
ably has always hankered for her own, her 
very own, fluffy dressing table. ‘The man in 
your house would be glad to make the 
wooden base, and it takes only a few yards 
of inexpensive material to make an ador- 
able “skirt.” Or if she already has the 
table, perhaps she’d like a new skirt for it. 
A gift like that would certainly encourage 
beauty! 

And now, here’s wishing you the merriest 
Christmas ever, and the hope that you’re 
the recipient, as well as the giver, of some 
of these lovely gifts of beauty! END 





BLACKOUT 


By BOB G BERT 
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Holiday Getups 
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the edges of the inner circle, trim around 
the outer circle of the mold to sufficient 
distance to permit tying; turn all flaps 
down, and tie with cord “laced” in and 
out around the ring. To serve, remove pud- 
ding from ring, place on large plate, and 
fill center with hard sauce or whipped 
cream or a candle Christmas tree! 


Tuts is good! Grate a generous amount 
of American cheese into stiffly whipped 
cream. Drop by big spoonfuls into re- 
frigerator freezing trays or onto a plate, 
and chill hard in refrigerator (or in the 
snow!). Use one of the rich, cheesy drops 
to top each piece of warm mince or pump- 
kin pie. 

Whatever your salad may be it needs 
bits of red and green to give it the Christ- 
mas air. If it’s apple salad, leave bits of 
red peel on some of the apple cubes for 
color. With grapefruit salad, you may use 
thin slices of raw cranberries for garnish. 
In other salads, try adding chopped beet 
pickle to the mayonnaise or old-fashioned 
boiled dressing. The green comes, of course, 
in the lettuce that invariably lines the salad 
bowl or plate. 

Spring a thrifty idea in the nut-cup de- 
partment of your holiday table by making 
the cups from orange peel. Just pare an 
orange with a sharp knife, as you would 
an apple, beginning at the top and going 
around and around to make a continuous 
strip of thin yellow peeling about an inch 
wide. Now, beginning at the tail end of the 
strip, curl it around your forefinger to 
make a flower cup. It’s easy, because the 
peel falls naturally into shape. Pin in 
piace with a toothpick. 

If your house is filled with guests during 
the Christmas season you may be in a jam 
for a Sunday night supper or for a hurry- 
up lunch on some other occasion. Try 
French-toasting your meat sandwiches. 
(Molded cranberries go mighty well with 
these.) Or you might like a generous layer 
of applesauce between the slices of hot 
French toast. Sprinkle nutmeg or cinna- 
mon over the top and serve this family 
favorite piping hot. 


ROILED peach garnishes for the Christ- 
mas fowl are little extra trouble—and that 
added flavor is worth the small effort. 
Place a thin slice of peeled orange and one- 
half teaspoon of brown sugar on top, and 
brown under the broiler. 

Here’s another tip—put a shine on your 
fruitcake! When your cake is half baked or 
just ready to be removed from the oven, 
apply the “shine” by brushing the top with 
a mixture of honey and water or egg white 
and water. Molasses and water may be 
brushed ,over dark fruitcakes. 

For something different to add a new 
touch to a holiday meal, there are peanut 
baking powder biscuits (add the peanuts 
crushed). Your friends will ask for the 
recipe and your family will ask for encores. 

But don’t concentrate all your energies 
and new ideas on dinners during.the holi- 
day season. There’s something about 
Christmas breakfast, with the whole family 
gathered around the table, agog over gifts 
that have just been opened, that’s some- 
times even more festive than Christmas 
dinner itself. And supper can be a special 
occasion, too. So don’t let them be rou- 
tne “pick-up” meals. Plan ahead for 
special holiday getups so that every meal 
will be an event.—G. M. J. 
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INVESTED IN QUAKER OATS 
ared to the average of 5 leading cereals 
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all laxatives are alike. That’s not true! 
Some laxatives are too strong—they weak- 
en and upset the children. Others are just 
too mild to do them any good. But there’s 
one that strikes a happy medium! And 
that’s .. . Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax is thoroughly effective — but it’s 
kind and gentle, too. It won’t upset the 
kiddies; won't make them feel bad after- 
wards. What’s more, Ex-Lax tastes good 
— just like fine chocolate... 10¢ or 25¢. 


EX-LAX sirikes @ 
WAPPY MEDIUM '7 


—not too strong! 


Take only on 
paw hee! not too mild! 


on thelabel — it's just right! 





YOUR NEXT COPY 


Make Sure 
of It Now! 


Be SURE you don’t miss it . . . or any 
of the coming issues of Successful Farming 
that will help you toward“ bigger farm 
profits. If there is an envelope order blank 
inside the front cover, it indicates.that your 
subscription is expiring. All you need to do 
is enclose your remittance in the envelope 
and drop it in a mailbox. The postage is 
already paid. 

Many of our representatives are in the 
armed forces or working in war-production 
plants, and the remaining men cannot make 
all the necessary calls. So it may be that your 
Successful Farming representative will not 
call on you this year. 

Won’t you please send us your renewal 
by mail? It will help us to help you, and 
we'll appreciate it very much. 





Books—All About Fiowering Bulbs, by T. A. 
Weston. An amazing amount of useful information 
is here available on about 80 families of bulbs, 
among which are both hardy and tender kinds, 
spring flowering, summer flowering, and forcing 
kinds. Illustrated, 184 pages, $2. Send money to 
Successful Farming. 





F mson, Blue, 
A 10c-pkt. of each, all 5 for 
» dime today. Maule’s Seed Book free, 
Wm. Henry Maule, 123 Maule Bidg., Phila, Pa, 





@ Let Vapo-C resolene 
bring quick soothing 
relief and makejrestful 
sleep possible, Its pen- 
etrating vapors act di- 
rectly, making breath- 
ing easier. Depen 

—effective—success- 

ful for over 6O 


- Re # veverywhere. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO.., 62 Cort 
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Gifts With Roots 


No finer present than a young tree or plants 
could grace your spirit—and there's no shortage 


Binc CROSBY may croon about the joys of 
a White Christmas, but this year we’re plugging 
a Green Christmas—with living Christmas 
gifts that grow. 

Remember Johnny Appleseed, that crusader 
who won undying fame carrying bags of apple- 
seeds to the settlers of Ohio? Pleasure and 
health sprang from his humble gifts. And it 
occurred to us the other day that Johnny Apple- 
seed’s idea might well solve this year’s Christ- 
mas gift problems—bigger-than-usual prob- 
lems caused by shortages in many customary 
Yule presents. 

Plants, trees, vines, and flowers aren’t ham- 
pered by priority lists and shortages—so why 
not give green Christmas gifts this year, gifts 
that not only will be received with real delight 
on Christmas Day, but will give year-round 
pleasure. 

Aunt Mary’s joy at learning that she will 
receive 100 improved strawberry plants in due 
time for planting next spring may surprise you. 
Or perhaps she’d prefer a grapevine or half a 
dozen apple trees. 


Tuere’s another possibility for these living 
Yule gifts. Perhaps you’ve heard your neighbor 
bemoaning the fact that his old barn stands out 
like a sore thumb, but with building materials 
almost impossible to get and paint getting 
scarcer, he feels there’s little he can do about 
it. Now he’d be pleased as Punch to receive for 
delivery at planting time a number of fast- 
growing shrubs that would effectively screen 
the worst of the barn from passers-by. 

So far we’ve talked chiefly about the practical 
side of this giving of growing gifts. But think of 
the possibilities to thrill those who love the 
aesthetic side of gardening! The new Aill- 
American varieties in flowers and plants are 
almost endless and there are great improve- 
ments in many of the old ones. 

Wouldn’t you be thrilled by a Christmas 
card telling you that next spring there would be 
delivered to your door the beginnings of a rose 
garden—or a substantial addition to the one 
you already have started? Of course you 
would—and so would many of your friends. 

You’ll find more than the usual satisfaction in 
giving these green Christmas gifts, too. For long 
after other presents have been worn out and 
thrown away, yours will be growing more lovely 
as the years go by—a permanent part of your 
friend’s homestead. And you’ll get just as big a 
thrill from watching your Christmas gifts grow 
as will the friends to whom you give them. 


By Kirk Fox 
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Q. On the top of our dining-room table 
there are a number of white marks left by hot 
dishes. Is there any way to remove these? 


A. ONE of the old-fashioned, and proba- 
bly best, ways to remove the marks from 
your table is with repeated applications of 
a solution of equal parts sweet oil, vinegar, 
and turpentine. This will require a lot of 
rubbing, but if the varnish is not in too bad 
a condition, the spots should disappear. 
However, should the varnish be destroyed, 
you’d be wise to refinish the entire table 
top. A commercial varnish remover would 
simplify this task. If the darkening effect of 
oil is not objectionable, I'd advise then 
that you give the surface a good oil finish 
and keep it well waxed. If your table, like 
so many, is used for everything from air- 
plane building to children’s study, you'll 
find this type finish will give you excellent 
service. 


Q. The edges of our rug cushion have the 
annoying habit of raveling. What can | do to 
stop this? 


A. There’s a very easy treatment for your 
problem. It’s a new rug and carpet binding 
which needs only to be ironed on. It’s easy 
to apply and will not even come off in 
washing. A large range of colors to match 
almost any rug is available, and you'll find 
it in most stores for only 10 cents a yard. 
This binding has a wealth of other uses, 
such as to close worn seams of rugs, repair 
book bindings, and to cover the edges of 
table pads. 


Q. Last year we painted and papered our en- 
tire downstairs, but now the walls and wood- 
work look smoky and dark. How can we best 
clean them? 


A. Dirt wears out paint and paper just as 
it does clothes, so frequently brush your 
walls with a soft wall brush or vacuum 
attachment to prevent accumulation of 
dust. When necessary, clean non-washable 
wallpaper with a good commercial wall- 
paper cleaner. If the wallpaper is washable, 
follow closely the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions for cleaning. Varnish or flat paint can 
be washed in lukewarm mild soapsuds, 
then rinsed with clear water, and dried. 
Wash gloss paint with a solution of one 
teaspoon baking soda to one gallon water. 
Whatever method you use, work in a small 
area at a time. Always begin each new 
area by overlapping the last cleaned one. 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Ad- 
dress your request for assistance to Louise 
Dale, Successful Farming, Meredith Bldg., 
Des Moines, lowa. This service is free. 





NO WONDER 
YEAST FOAM MAKES THIS 























~| OUR GUARANTEE! 
; Il Pay You the Cost 
Of All the Ingredients 


REMARKABLE GUARANTEE— he: Use If the Bread or 
ols You ake W; 
WHEN IT MAKES GRAND Siclnpiemayaenn 


— Aren’t The Best 
ou Have Ever Tasted 


—~ You Are th 
Judge. © Sole 


@ BREAD LIKE THIS! 
AY) = 
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ERE’S a way to bake a batch of 
the finest, most delicious bread 
you ever tasted—entirely at our risk. 


There are no strings—nothing to do 
but follow the simple directions we 
give you. 

If you don’t agree it’s the finest fla- 
vored bread you’ve ever eaten—write 
us, telling the cost of ingredients used, 
enclose the Yeast Foam wrapper, and 
we'll refund the cost in full. 


We want to acquaint you with the 
yeast that made American home baked 
bread famous. We want you to know 
the method that is the overwhelming 
choice of women who make breadbak- 
ing an art. Loaves that tempt the eye 
and satisfy the wholesome appetites of 
folks who live in the open. 


Buy a package of Yeast Foam at 
your grocer’s. You get 5 large cakes for 
only 10c! Read the directions that come 
with each package. You’ll find it as 
simple and easy as any method you’ve 
used. The amazing difference lies in 
what Yeast Foam does to enrich the 
flavor and improve the texture. 


You needn’t be an expert to bake 
tasty, wholesome Yeast Foam bread. 
Even amateurs turn out wonderful 
loaves time after time. Try it and you'll 
know why Yeast Foam is the world’s 
largest selling dry yeast cake. 


YEAST FOAM 


Yeast Foam is made by the manufacturers of Maca Yeast, 
the famous fast-acting granular yeast. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY, 1750 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


KEEPS FOR MONTHS~— Your grocer 
has the improved faster Yeast Foam 
now. Buy a full package of five cakes 
for 10c. Enough for five bakings of four 
loaves each. Yeast Foam keeps for 
months on the pantry shelf — requires 
no refrigeration. 
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NEED IDEAS FOR GIFTS? 





Are you puzzling over what to give this 
Christmas? Successful Farming has a book- 
let, ““New Ideas for Handmade Gifts’’ 
(No. K3), that will be of help to you. It 
contains 32 attractive articles you can 
make for gifts—unusual things that can 
be created from bits of leftover material 
and other odds and ends. Write today 
for booklet K3. Price is only 12c. 


Articles You Can Make 


K3 New Ideas for Handmade Gifts. Thirty-two 
attractive, useful, easy-to-make articles......12¢ 
K67 Make Your Own Curtains and Draperies. 
Step-by-step instructions and diagrams. Filled 
with smart money-saving ideas for selection of 
NN NE ON Nin ook ne denne ears 12c 
K94 New Ideas for Handmade Rugs. Diagrams 
and step-by-step directions for making lovely and 
useful rugs of many designs.............. .-12e 
K28 Dress Accessories You Can Make. Sugges- 
tions for sports and daytime wear as well as dress- 
A occasions. Directions and diagrams make it 
NT eS ere eet re UR! 12¢ 
K86 ‘Beautiful Articles You Can Easily Weave. 
Directions and diagrams for weaving a variety of 
useful and lovely articles..................5. l2c 


Fer Fon and Frolic 


K65 Let Me Tell Your Fortune. How to tell your 
friends what cards, tea leaves, or stars predict for 
them. Only 2a én Vide tn be eepe onesadas 2c 

K60 Games for Good Parties. Action games, 
children’s games, many others. Only..........12¢ 

K95 Showers, Announcements, Anniversaries. 
Many unusual plans and ideas for celebrating 
different special occasions................. .12¢ 

K88 How to Put on a Play. Fundamental princi- 
ples for organizing and producing a play...... 12¢ 

75 Western Heart Throbs. A select collection of 30 
favorite songs complete with words and music. 12c 

K99 Wake Up and Sing. Learn to sing! Suggestions 
to help train your voice, improve its quality, keep 
it in good condition. Only............... 12e 

K6 Patriotic Songs of America. ‘A collection of 38 
songs complete with words and music..... 12¢ 

K34 Interpreting Your Dreams. Do dreams come 
true? The full impact of dreams. The meaning of 
dreams. All these and other phases discussed in 
ERE GA eb pee a pare vera a 12¢ 

K2 Teach Yourself to Play the Guitar. These 
simple instructions will give you the correct founda- 
Show fh GUUtAl PUAPIME..«. nc ccccctccvecs — 

K91 Short Cut to Piano Playing. Teach yourself 
to read music and to master the piano keyboard. 
Keyboard chart included.................. 12¢ 


Etiquette 
K27 How to Write Letters for All Occasions. The 
etiquette of letters—correct examples of social 
and business enetintndbaes pom guide to good 


English in writing : 12c 
K24 Etiquette for Everyday. What to do, what to 
say—the answers to many problems. Only l2ec 


K22 How to Plan Your Wedding. An authorita- 
tive guide to problems from the engagement thru 
We GC PI in 65nd pecreewerededaeeesas eed 12¢ 


How to Improve Yourself 


K37 Learn to Dance the Photo-Footprint Way. 
Diagrams, illustrations, and simple instructions for 
new and old dance steps. Also dance etiquette. .12c 

K41 How to Win Friends and Influence People. 
A condensation of the famous best seller of the 
same name , oe eAZe 

K83 Self-Instruction in Public Speaking. How 
to prepare and deliver a speech that will convince 


an audience. Also rules of parliamentary law. . .12¢ 
K42 Common Errors in English. Correct usage for 
everyday errors. Arranged alphabetically. . . 12c 


K81 Practical Instruction for the Home Nurse. 
The important do’s of home nursing explained in 


clear, everyday language. . 12¢ 
K26 Look Eleven Years Younger. Manne prisms to 
be avoided if one is to remain youthful... . . 12e 


K46 Change Your Weight for Beauty’s Sake. 
Look better. Feel younger and stronger. Reduce the 
safe way by balanced menus. Details in this book- 
let ta a eo ery hy ee l2e 
Please be certain your complete name, rural 

route number, city, and state are listed when 

ordering these helps. Send your order to: 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
2512 Meredith Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 
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Hetto, Playfellows! 

It was so nice to hear from you last 
month, especially from those who hadn’t 
written for a long while. I realize you’re 
very busy at times and can’t get a let- 
ter off to me every month. You're still 
Playfellows, tho, even if you do miss once 
in a while. Only, please don’t let that 
happen too often, will you? This is my 
reply to you all. 

I think it’s grand the way so many have 
buckled right down to helping mothers 
and dads on the farm. And do tell me 
more about your salvage drives. I know 
you must be holding them at school. 

You know that all one has to do to 
become a member of our Playfellows’ 
Club is to write, giving your complete 
name and address, and we'll send one of 
our red, white, and blue membership 
pins immediately. A friendly letter to me 
every month is the only dues required. 

Happy holidays, girls and boys! 





Tommy: “Whatdoes ‘trans’ mean, Dad?” 
Dad: “It means ‘across.’ ” 
Tommy: “Then does ‘transparent? mean 
a cross parent?” 

—Elaine Schmidt, Coffeen, Illinois. 


player has a chance to toss three small 
balls into the boxes, standing about 
eight feet away. If a ball stays in one 
of the boxes, that side scores the number 
of points written on the box. The side 
with the highest score wins! 





WHICH WORD in each of the following 
groups of words is out of place? One 
dollar in War Savings Stamps for the 
three neatest, correct answers. We’ve 
underlined the first one for you, now 
you go ahead. 
Christmas, cat, holly, bells, carols. 
Magazine, Book, ink, leaflet. 
Hat, slipper, galoshes, socks, oxford. 
Water, candy, coffee, milk, tea. 
Poinsettia, rose, aster, purple, lily. 
6. Mary, Alice, Howard, Ann, Jane. 


Pig Se pe 





FLOWER RIDDLES: 1. What flowers do 
we wear always? 2. What did the boy do 
when he sat on a tack? 3. What do single 
men often lose? 

Answers: 

"suo}I NG S AOJaYIe *¢ “OsO1DFT*Z “sdyNy “| 





In the town of Bethlehem 
When the stars were high, 
Mary knelt on bended knee 
And sang a lullaby. 


Her eyes were soft and tender, 
And Joseph heard her sigh 

But she was very happy, 

As she sang a lullaby. 





Her Son was born to live and teach, 
To save the world, and die. 

So Mary’s heart was filled with pride 
As she sang her lullaby. 


MARY'S LULLABY | 


She heard a quiet rustling 

As angels’ wings came nigh; 

Her heart was filled with deep content 
When she sang the lullaby. 


—Doryce Chalma, Jewell, Iowa. ' 





TONGUE-TWISTERS: How fast can you 
say these without a mistake? 1. Five 
frisky Frenchmen were foolishly fishing 
for flies. 2. Ten tinkers were tinkering 
upon ten tin tinder boxes with ten ten- 
penny tacks. 


—Georgia Kunkel, R. 2, Brookfield, Indiana. 


“ 
a 

IN THE BOX. Place three small card- 
board or wooden boxes on the floor at 
one end of the room. Put a value on 
each box: one, 25 points; one, 50 points; 
and one, 100 points. Choose sides; each 
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BE SURE your letters and entries are 
mailed before December 25 to Ruth Elaine, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 





THE WINNERS! One dollar in War Sav- 
ings Stamps to each of the following for 
sending in the neatest, correct fill-ins 
to the September ‘‘Add a Letter” contest: 
Roger M. Hilt, Star Route 1, Toma- 
hawk, Wisconsin; Emily Huston Daw- 
son, Star Route, Bloomfield, Kentucky; 
Eileen Cecil Olson, Litchville, North 
Dakota. Congratulations to you all! 
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Cuddle Toys to 


A HORSE with silken mane (sewn on), a 
friendly bear, and a floppy-eared dog 
make this gay cuddle toy trio—sure to de- 
light any kiddie at Christmas. You can 
make them easily and at little cost from 
scraps of material you’ve been saving. De- 
sign N-486 contains a transfer pattern of 
three toys, directions for making, with 
amounts of material required. 

Here are brother and sister—twin dolls 
made from identical patterns. They’re ex- 
citing to make and to dress. And how a 
little girl would love the realistic yarn 
curls and embroidered faces! Design N-482 
contains a transfer pattern and directions 
for making dolls, clothes, and list of ma- 
terials required. Each design, 12 cents. 
Order from Successful Farming, 3712 Mere- 
dith Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 





“It takes Bon Ami 
to make a sink really shine!” 


Whether your sink is old or new, you can count on 
Bon Ami to keep it looking its best. For unlike harsh, 
gritty cleansers, Bon Ami does not leave scratches that 
catch and hold particles of dirt or grease, making things 
hard to keep clean. Instead, you'll find Bon Ami actu- 










ally polishes as it cleans. Helps make all your household 
cleaning quick and easy. Try a package today! 





‘hasn't 
scratched 
yet!” 


Bon Ami 


polishes as it cleans 
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@ In the city, in the suburbs and 
on the farm, today, as in years 
past, mother is passing on to 
daughter, grandmother's baking 
day secret ..."To be sure of re- 
sults, use Clabber Girl”. . . Every 
grocer has Clabber Girl. 


HULMAN & CO. — TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Founded in 1848 
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Of course you want to help Uncle Sam all you can. And he 


asks you to do more home butchering—use all leftover meats 


—help make all food go as far as possible. 


An “Enterprise” can give you special help. This chopper 


doesn’t squeeze and mash your meat, forcing out the nourish- 


ing juices and vitamins. Instead, its razor-sharp blade against 


the plate cuts your meat clean... into tiny cubes. 


Your dealer will gladly show you the “Enterprise” Chopper 


. .. and the “Enterprise” Sausage Stuffer-Fruit-Lard Press— 


both vital for wartime food conservation. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET “3 Important Steps to Good 





Sausage”. Address Dept. 208. 


NTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 


3rd & Dauphin Sts., Phila., U.S.A. 











if Uncle Sam wants more eggs 





NUMBER ONE Jos of America’s poultry in- 
dustry today is maximum egg and meat 
production. Poultrymen know from experi- 
ence that the surest way to get best pro- 
duction is to use feeds containing maximum 
amount of true Vitamin A from fish liver oils 





REC. US.PAT OFF, 





NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY - 


—plus alfalfa and yellow corn of highest 
possible carotene potency. 

That’s why they prefer feeds mixed with 
“Nopeo” Vitamin A and D Oils—guaran- 
teed in Vitamin A and D potency—and proved 
by more than 14 years of practical farm use. 


Write today for FREE COPY of New “Nopco” Booklet 
“Poultryman’s Guide to Increased Egg and Poultry Production.” 


Address Dept. SF 12 





HARRISON, N. J. 








Cover Story 


[ Continued from page 55 | 


But I mustn’t let the talented daughters 
take over too much of the stage, for Mr. 
and Mrs. Iverson have an important part 
in the family scene. 

Mr. Iverson has a herd of 12 regis- 
tered purebred Brown Swiss and 18 
Guernseys. “I’m going into Brown Swiss 
as fast as I can raise them,” he explained. 
He and the girls milk 20 cows and sell the 
milk to the cheese factory in Gays Mills. 
Poland China is his pick of hogs. The one 
“gambling crop” he raises is three acres of 
tobacco. ““There’s good money in it if 
things go right, but it’s easily lost,’”’ the 
dairy farmer said. 

Mrs. Iverson loves her yard with its big 
trees and lovely flowers. She is genuinely 
fond of flowers and has a knack for grow- 
ing them. A flock of 80 Leghorns keeps her 
busy, too. The eggs keep the family in 
groceries and provide pin money as well 
as plenty of eggs for the family. 

Altho the Iversons are fine, modest farm 
folks who insist that they are no different 
than their neighbors, I found in their 
home an atmosphere that I wanted to 
share with Successful Farming families. It’s 
an intangible something that greets you 
when you walk in the door—a something 
which combines the graciousness of coun- 
try living with the ’round-the-clock ac- 
tivity of increased production which marks 
farm homes all over the country these 
days.—Gladys M. Johnson 


First Christmas Tree 


He felt he must be nearly man-grown now, 

For they had sent him after the Christmas 
tree; 

They had left it to him to decide 

What a proper Christmas tree should be. 


The first fir was too wide for any room, 

The next was on a hillside, and the wind 

Had blown it all one way. South side was 
good, 

But the northern side of it was thinned. 


He took his time. A tree outdoors looked 
small, 

But when you got it in a room, it grew 

Strangely taller, somehow, and its plume 

Bent sidewise on the ceiling all askew. 


He found one almost perfect at the last, 

He walked three times around it to make 
sure, 

He lopped the lower boughs off neat and 
even 

And brought it down with two cuts to the 
core. 


He took it at the balance, standing deep 

With feathery boughs half smothering his 
face, 

He walked in fragrance down the darken- 
ing hill. 

The stars were coming out in deep blue 
space. 


The brightest star of all just tipped his 
burden. 

He walked in Christmas deep as his two 
eyes. 

His breath was round him like the down 
on angels, 

And man’s strength rippled in his boyish 


thighs. 


—Robert P. Tristram Coffin 
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The New Movies 
Reviewed by Bob Clark 


For Me and My Gal (M-G-M): Here 
Judy Garland plays a budding actress of 
mediocre talent with a life’s ambition of 
playing the Palace Theater on Broadway. 
In an Iowa stopover, she bumps into 
Gene Kelly, a handsome ham, who talks 
her into leaving her gang and teaming up 
with him. Two years elapse and she’s no 
better off. What’s more, Friend Gene has 
developed a wandering eye. So Judy packs 
up her troubles and sails for France to 
entertain the soldiers (World War I). 
Everything works out all right, tho, when 
Gene joins the army and turns up over 
there, too. With George Murphy and 
Ben Blue. Ten miles. * 


Between Us Girls (Universal): Diana 
Barrymore’s first picture, “Eagle Squad- 
ron,” was a dud—and nobody hesitated to 
tell her so. But, having shaken off the 
Barrymore tradition of great, if slightly 
corny, drama, the lady emerges as at least 
a clever actress. She, too, plays the part of 
a budding actress (any resemblance to the 
picture above is purely coincidental). Her 
mother, a widow (Kay Francis), has 
fallen in love with John Boles, of whom 
Diana heartily approves. Diana decides 
that Mama will lose her man if he finds 
out her “little”? daughter isn’t little at all. 
So Diana turns up little-girlish and win- 
some in pigtails and middy-blouse at their 
first meeting. Everything would have been 
all right if Boles hadn’t turned up with a 
handsome young friend (Robert Cum- 
mings). She finds it hard to attract an eligi- 
ble bachelor while playing the part of a 
12-year-old. The situation results in one of 
the funniest comedies we’ve seen in quite 
awhile. Twenty miles. * 


Dezperate Journey (Warner Bros.): Five 
prisoners of war escape from the Nazi In- 
telligence Bureau, completely equipped 
with the customary vital military infor- 
mation. From there on it’s one of those 
nail-biting chases that makes you cringe 
whenever a Gestapoman rears his ugly 
head. Dashing Errol Flynn and handsome 
Ronald Reagan play the leading roles in 
this wartime thriller. Fifteen miles.* 


*Worth going that far to see. 


Nimble-footed George Murphy, a grown-up 
Judy Garland, and handsome Gene Kelly 
team up in “For Me and My Gal,” a musical 
with a World War | setting. Judy is a stage- 
struck actress who has Broadway ambitions 











SUSAN NEEDS A LAXATIVE. But she’s tak- 


ing Scholarship exams at 9. 

“T won’t take anything till tonight, 
mom,” she insists. ““I can’t leave during 
the examination!” 








SMALL CHANCE FOR SUSAN to win that 
Scholarship. Discomfort and heaviness 
chase the answers out of her head. 

Dad tries in vain to console her, when 
she gets home. 











Bess wins her Scholarship! 








BESS NEEDS A LAXATIVE. She has Schol- 
arship exams at 9, too. 

“Sal Hepatica for you, my girl,” says 
her doting mother. “It usually acts 
within an hour.” 











SAL HEPATICA’S speedy, gentle relief 
makes such a difference! Bess applies 
herself to the quiz. 

As she hands in her paper, she’s sure 
the Scholarship is won! 


Whenever you need a laxative 
—take gentle, Seedy Sal Hepatica 


dts your job may be, you’ve 
got te keep fit these days. So don’t 
wait till evening to take the laxative you 
need in the morning. 


#, ~, 
iS 

Take speedy, gentle, pleasant-tasting 
Sal Hepatica! 

This refreshing saline acts by attract- 
ing helpful liquid bulk to the intestinal 
tract, without discomfort or griping. 
Helps counteract excess gastric acidity 
at the same time; aids in turning a sour 


f 


stomach sweet again. 

Three out of 5 doctors, recently inter- 
viewed, recommend Sal Hepatica! Try 
it, next time you need a laxative! In 
these strenuous times, it’s up to you to 
feel your best! 





Here are the active ingredients of Sal 
Hepatica: sodium sulphate, sodium chlo- 
ride, sodium phosphate, lithium carbonate, 
sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Your 
doctor will testify to the efficacy of this 
prescription. 











“TIME TO SMILE“ — Tune in Eddie Cantor 
Wednesdays at 9 P. M., EWT 





SAL HEPATICA 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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There’s One in Every Family... 4y z-~ 


AND FOR SHAME 
LETTING A LITTLE 
DRILL THROW YOu 
AROUND ~ JUST 














LISTEN, CASEY, 
YOURE HIRED TO 
RUN THAT DRILL, 


IT AINT NO DANCE, 
BOSS-I FEEL SO 
PUNK THIS HERE 
ORILL (S RUNNIN’ ME-- 


AUD\: 


| 
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AND MRS. CASEY WAS GOOD AS HER WORD ---- AFTER 
A FEW WEEKS OF EATING POSTS BRAN FLAKES, CASEY HAD 
NO MORE GROUND FOR COMPLAINT-~- SEE FOR YOURSELF..... 


a FA SZ LMF SZ LLIEEE PPI MAI EAA 
Zzz727°- 777" GRE, DAD 
LZ Z GIVE A PERSON TIME 
Z TO SET THE TABLE--- 
YOU'RE NOT THE ONLY 
ONE THAT LIKES THAT 
CRUNCHY NUT-LIKE 
FLAVOR / 
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ANNE ENN 


yey! COME BACK WITH 
THOSE POSTS BRAN FLAKES ~~: 
I WANNA BE SURE TO GET 


NO TIME 

To waste // rm 
DIGGIN’ INTO THESE 
DEELISHUS POST'S 


























CASEYS SURE ; 
A CHANGED MAN. 
HE USED TO BE 
THE LAST ONE UP 
IN THE MORNIN’— 
NOW HE'S ONE 
OF THE FIRST 










BE AN 
EARLY BIRD 
TOO, AND GET 
THOSE 3 EXTRA 
BENEFITS / 4 


puta? 
of 
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Went 
























NO FOOLIN’ FOLKS --- 
THERE IS ONE IN EVERY 

FAMILY WHO NEEDS 
BRAN FLAKES 

3 EXTRA BENEFITS ! 

JUST READ BELOwW— 









¢ To help that one member of your 
family—serve Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
to the whole family every morning. 
You'll all go for their grand flavor—as 
a cereal, or in tempting bran muffins. 





And—you'll all help that one get Post's 
Bran Flakes’ 3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 
1. Bran to help prevent constipation 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 
2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus | 
for teeth and bones, iron for blood. 
3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- 
petite, and steady nerves. 
And besides, these new Post’s Bran 
Flakes are now toasted by an improved 
process to give you extra crispness ... 
extra sweet-as-a-nut flavor. 


Delicious muffin recipe on package 
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SURVEY Agent to Farmer: “And all who 
work at your place are, you say, well paid 
and well treated?” 

Farmer: “Yes, sonny. Except one fellow, 
that is. He’s the hardest worked and worst 
treated of the lot. And often he doesn’t get 
any money at all.” 

Survey Agent: “Ah-h.” Whipping out 
notebook, “‘And who, may I ask, is he?” 

Farmer, ruefully: “The fellow standing 
in front of you!” 


That Scotchman again. This time it’s 
because he took his son out of school when 
he found the lad would have to pay 
attention! 


A Londoner got on a bus carrying a 
hundred-pound bomb, and sat down. 

“What’s that you’ve got on your lap?” 
asked the conductor. 

**A delayed-action bomb,” said the man. 
“I’m taking it to the police station.” 

“Blimey!” shouted the conductor, “You 
don’t want to carry a thing like that on 
your lap. Put it under the seat!” 


Mrs. Noser: “‘Do you share your hus- 
band’s sorrows?” 
Mrs. Rapper: 


everything!” 


“Yes, he blames me for 


Under the bunch of mistletoe 
The homely maiden stands, 

And stands and stands and stands and 
stands 

And stands and stands, and stands. 


Bob: “‘Say, Pop, how soon will I be old 
enough to do just as I please, do you 
think?” 

Pop: “Son, nobody has ever lived that 
long!” 


Woman Teacher: “Johnnie, to what 
class of the animal kingdom do I belong?” 

Johnnie: “I don’t know, teacher. Pa 
says you’re an old hen and Ma says you're 
an old cat!” 


Mother: “‘Willie, I thought you weren't 
going to play with the little boy next door.” 

Willie: “I didn’t intend to, but today 
is his birthday and his father gave him a 
quarter to spend.” 











“Watch the expression on his 
face when we yell ‘Boo!’ "” 
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The bison is pretty stoop-shouldered 

And also, he's badly arranged, 

If he wore his head 

Where his tail is, instead, 

His outlook would surely be changed. 

At first, he would probably feel a bit odd 
And maybe he'd look sort of weird, 

But he could succeed in 

Some first class stampedin’ 

Without tripping over his beard. 





THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





Trim, Streamlined Decisions 


When a group of representative women 
employees requested that they be paid 
men’s wages for men’s work, plant presi- 
dent Twitchel said that he would reply to 
their demands after he had considered the 
matter from every ankle.—Hillsdale (Ky.) 
Beacon 


Choir Members Shift Into High Gear 


At church services next Sunday morning 
the choir will render a special anthem, 
“Dear Ford, The Benefactor of Mankind.” 
—Indianapolis (Ind.) News 


Ouch! 


Miss Jennie Corba had all the bad luck 
at the taffy-pull Saturday night. She lost 
the filling out of one of her buck teeth with 
the first mouthful of taffy.—Mernil (dl.) 
Messenger 


The Sailor Takes a Wife 


The bride carried a shower bouquet of 
roses and _ lilies-of-the-galley.—San Diego 


(Calif.) Union 
With a Box of Crackers, Likely 


A truck loaded with cheese was stolen 
during the night from the garage of the 
Coast Cheese Company at 530 Valley 
Boulevard. The police are on the scent.— 
East Los Angeles (Calif.) News 


Obliging Fellow 


Family lawyer will read the will next 
Sunday at the residence of Timothy H. . , 
who died January 15, to accommodate his 
relatives.— Deering (Fla.) Weekly 
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SMOKING LESS_or 
SMOKING Wore 2 


*GOV’T. FIGURES SHOW ALL-TIME PEAK IN SMOKING! 









You’re SAFER smoking 
PHILIP MORRIS! 


Scientifically proved less irritating 
for the nose and throat 


Here it is—fast. Reported by eminent doctors—in 
medical journals. Their own findings that: 





When smokers changed to Puitip Morris, every case 
of irritation of the nose or throat—due to smoking— 
either cleared up completely, or definitely improved! 





Actual men and women smokers, mind you—not 
laboratory ‘‘analysis’. Proof that PHiLip Morris are 
far less irritating to your nose and throat. 


NOTE we do not claim curative power for PHILIP 
Morris. But, man! what solid proof they’re better 
... Safer ...tosmoke! Try them! 


7 tad de tieg Cle SOP? 
CALL FOR 


ILIP MORRI 


America’s FINEST Cigarette 
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“You, too,can get 
LOTS of EGGS 
-this winter /“ 













Uncle Sam has asked for 
another tremendous in- 
crease in egg production 
this winter. Now, more 
than ever before, it’s your 
job to “keep ’em laying” 
steadily throughout 
winter months. Cold 
weather need not cut 
flock efficiency. If 
your birds are of 
good laying strain, 
there is no reason 
why you should not 
get good egg produc- 
tion, providing you 
keep them in good 
condition and give 
them good care. 


GERMOZONE « for pullets and adult birds both 

GERMOZONE is just as important and valu- 
able for pullets and adult birds as it is for chicks. 
And this winter it is more important than ever 
to give your layers the benefit of Triple Action 
GERMOZONE. First, it works in the drink; 
Second, in the crop; Third, in the intestines. 12 
oz., bottle, 75c; Economy Size, gallon, $4.50. 
2. Costly colds cut egg production 

When you notice wet beaks or wheezing, get 
busy quickly. Use either of these convenient, 
tested treatments. 

Put LEEMULSION in the Drink 

Helps prevent spread; relieves symptoms. 
Works much like a cough medicine for people. 
Use alone, or in severe cases with VAPO-SPRAY. 

Spray with VAPO-SPRAY 

Over heads of birds. Quick! Easy! High in 
antiseptic and inhalant value. Get VAPO-SPRAY 
or Leemulsion NOW, and be prepared. 
3. Condition birds with TONAX tonic-appetizer 

Run-down hens can’t lay their best! Give your 
layers TONAX in their mash. Contains mild as- 
tringents; also blood building elements. Provides 
trace minerals and reliable stimulants. 2 Ib. can, 
enough for 200 Ibs. of mash, 75c. Economy 
Sizes, 25 Ib. pail, $7.50; 100 lb. drum, $25.00. 
At your Lee Dealer, or postpaid from 
GEO. H. LEE COMPANY «= « 


Omaha, Nebraska. 





Less 


|ONE-MAN SAWMILL 





$10 
Makes Lumber, 
Freie bie Weck Sa ous Sta 









use old auto engine. 

Pays for itself quickly—thousands 

in commercial service, everywhere. 

Write on See ‘Sepplien."Teotas r— 
Tables” Woodworking Equipment. F 

bf BELSAW MACHINERY CO. 

) Dept. 1810-43542 MainSt. Kansas City, Me. 













Pull the Trigger on 
Constipation, with 
EaseforStomach, too 


When constipation brings on discomfort 
after meals, stomach upset, bloating, dizzy 
spells, gas, coated tongue and bad breath, your 
stomach is probably “‘crying the blues” because 
your bowels don’t move. It calls for Laxative- 
Senna to pull the trigger on those lazy bowels, 
combined with Syrup Pepsin for perfect ease to 
your stomach in taking. For years, many Doc- 
tors have given pepsin preparations in their 
prescriptions to make medicine more agreeable 
to a touchy stomach. So be sure your laxative 
contains Syrup Pepsin. Insist on Dr. Caldwell’s 
Laxative Senna combined with Syrup Pepsin. 
See how wonderfully the Laxative Senna wakes 
up lazy nerves and muscles in your intestines 
to bring welcome relief from constipation. And 
the good old Syrup Pepsin makes this laxative 
so comfortable and easy on your stomach. 
Even finicky children love the taste of this 
pleasant family laxative. Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
Laxative Senna combined with Syrup Pepsin, 
as directed on label or as your doctor advises, 
and feel worlds better. Insist on Dr. Caldwell’s. 
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The Farm Outlook 


dollars at Government-loan-and-purchase 
prices. Entirely apart from the sum of 
money involved, the nation needs every 
bushel of this crop for the production of 
vegetable oils. Crushing plants are busy as 
never before, but both storage and crush- 
ing facilities are limited, and large quanti- 
ties of beans must be stored on the farms 
until needed by the mills. The Government 
is making loans and paying storage fees to 
this end. All beans in farm storage will be 
purchased on or before September 1, 1943, 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Probability is that the Government 
will carry over 30 to 40 million bushels of 
beans into 1943-44, but this is regarded 
as a needed stock pile. Acreage in 1943 is 
expected to be at least as big as it was in 
1942. Price supports for 1943 production 
will probably equal those for 1942—$1.60 
a bushel for high-oil-content beans. A quick 
look at the producing area suggests the 
practicability of increasing acreage in 
the northwestern Cornbelt next year, substi- 
tuting soybeans for oats. Acreage limit 
probably has been reached in the eastern 
Cornbelt. 


Dairy Outlook Clouded. Outlook for milk 
production in 1942 is less certain than it 
was a few months ago, principally on ac- 
count of a growing scarcity of labor. Price 
ratios simply don’t count in an emergency 
such as this; when labor is scarce it is con- 
centrated upon products needing fewer 
hands. Federal economists expect butter- 
fat prices to average a little higher in 1943 
than in 1942, but whole milk to average 
unchanged. There’ll be more cows on 
farms, but production per cow may de- 
crease, and dairymen will probably do well 
if they top 1942 production figures. Pro- 
duction of cheese will be increased for 
military and Lend-Lease, but the increase 
will be more than the increase in milk pro- 
duction. This means there’ll be less butter 
and milk for fluid consumption. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics thinks 
that some sort of special price incentive 
will be needed to increase the milk flow 
sufficiently for all needs. In Canada a 
subsidy of six cents a pound of butterfat 
is paid to primary producers for deliveries 
to creameries. 


Farm Price Spreads. For nearly two 
years now we’ve been hearing from: Wash- 
ington that the farmer has been getting 





[ Continued from page 4 | 


about 50 cents of the consumer’s food dol- 
lar. Of course, this is an average for a long 
list of foods, and within the average is a 
wide range of prices, qualities, and condi- 
tions. The Federal economists themselves 
do not assert complete accuracy for the 
figures. But assuming approximate accu- 
racy, it’s of interest to-note that the retail 
cost of food is about the same now as it was 
in 1929, even tho the prices received by 
farmers are higher. The marketing spread 
is a little narrower than at that time. 
Interesting, too, is that whereas retail food 
cost is about the same as in 1929, the 
monthly earnings of employed factory 
workers are about 40 percent larger. The 
nonfarm family has been spending for 
food this year about 22 percent of its in- 
come. This is the smallest proportion in 
30 years of record. It compares with 27 
percent in 1929, and with 38 percent— 
highest on record—in 1920. The total out- 
lay for food is about the same as in 1939, 
but income is bigger. 


Rising Food Demand. Farm produc- 
tion this year was about 50 percent larger 
than during World War I, but food re- 
quirements are considerably greater than 
at that time. Shortages are principally in 
meats and canned fruits and vegetables. 
Butter is not too plentiful, and there may 
be a shortage of fluid milk this winter to 
satisfy wartime demand in expanded in- 
dustrial areas. Stocks of cheese are impres- 
sive, but these may disappear fast. Produc- 
tion of poultry and eggs is holding up well, 
but more is needed to help offset the re- 
duced supply of meats for civilians. Here is 
probably the greatest opportunity the 
poultry and egg industry has ever had. 
Supply and demand for food adds up to 
the fact that as consumers shift from meats 
to other foods, foods in apparent abun- 
dance also become less plentiful. Consump- 
tion of bread, macaroni, and other wheat 
products will be larger during the coming 
year than in normal times; the same goes 
for dry beans, potatoes, rice, and other 
staples. END 


Beef Cheaper on Pasture 


CorN IS THE FOUNDATION of the nation’s 
livestock enterprise, but Paul Gerlaugh, 
Ohio experiment station, says the popu- 
larity of that grain should not prevent 
cattlemen from comparing the costs of pro- 








“117903, I'd like to have you meet a 
very close friend of yours, 117904!" 








“Don't tell me you're a photog- 
rapher, too, and not the pilot!" 











ducing beef with corn and with pasture. 
Corn yields more pounds of meat per acre 
than most other crops, but it also requires 
labor and expense and depletes the soil. 

Ohio feeding trials showed that yearling 
steers gained about 200 pounds from the 
forage grazed during a season from an acre 
of good bluegrass pasture. When corn was 
fed along with the pasture, steers gained 
from 300 to 350 pounds from the feed pro- 
duced on an acre of pasture and an acre of 
corn. 

It seems apparent from these figures 
that the 200 pounds of beef made on pas- 
ture was produced more cheaply than the 
300 to 350 pounds produced with grass and 
corn. However, Gerlaugh points out that 
corn plus grass makes a better quality beef 
than grass alone. 


Orner feeding trials supervised by Ger- 
laugh show that up to 500 pounds of beef 
can be produced by feeding steers the 
average yield of an acre each of corn and 
hay. Use of corn and hay in the feed lot in- 
volves the use of a lot of labor which will 
not be available on many farms this year. 

Pasture is harvested by the cattle them- 
selves, so a minimum of man labor is in- 
volved in this system of meat production. 
This principle has been used for genera- 
tions on the Western ranges but has been 
neglected in corn-producing regions.— 
A. J. P., Ohio 
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“Keep Your Fine 
Magazine Coming” 


Tat was the way an Illinoisfarmer 
ended his recent letter to me. 

Encouraging words to us, most 
certainly! But another part of his let- 
ter was interesting, too. He wrote: 
“One of your representatives called 
on us today and we subscribed to 
Successful Farming for seven more 
years. We know it will be difficult for 
him to cover our route like he used 
to, but we are sure now that we 
won’t miss a single issue.” 

This loyal subscriber took the 
words right out of my mouth: If 
and when one of our representatives 
calls, won’t you please renew or ex- 
tend your subscription for a longer 
term? We don’t want you to miss a 
single issue, either! 

If your subscription expires before 
a representative gets to your neigh- 
borhood, won’t you please send your 
renewal by mail in the envelope 
order blank you will find inside the 
front cover of the issue of Successful 
Farming with which your present sub- 
scription expires? 

We are sure there are many 
thousands of our readers who feel 
just as this Illinois farmer feels—they 
want Successful Farming to keep com- 
ing! Please help us and we WILL 
KEEP IT COMING! 


; 
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3 SIMPLE WAYS TO MAKE YOUR 


STEEL ROOFING Ld Creer,’ 


e that every steel 
down tightly. 


























Be sur a 
is naile 
Pa no loose — 
Many steel sheets, like 
U:s:sS StormSeal, are 
made with special pow’ 
proof features at end an 
side laps to keep out seep- 
age or wind-blown waa 
These features do the jo 
best when all overlaps are 
pressed firmly together. 






Don’t allow any dents to 


exist, particularly in rool- 
ing. They may hold —~ 
and start corrosion. “p 
them out with a wood ma ’ 
let or a wood block. Chee 

your buildings for tight- 
ness of gutters, down- 


n . 
and flashings, too- 


spouts, 


y signs of corrosion 
5 paint the — 
with a good, heavy roo at 
paint. Your dealer wi 
recommend the right paint 
for you to use. 





Buy War Bonds now—they’ll help 
buy new roofing later! 


Of course, Uncle Sam has first call on every pound of steel we 
are making today. But if you must have new steel sheets—see 
your dealer. He may still have some on hand. If not, he can 
probably suggest temporary measures or repair materials. In the 
meantime, buy all the United States War Savings Bonds and 
Stamps you can. These Bonds will help win the war—then later 
the money you will receive for them will help buy the new 
roofing, siding and other new farm equipment you will need. 


U-S-S STEEL ROOFING AND SIDING 











ie 


USS Stoom Seal 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


NITED STATES STEEL 
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KEND EO SHEN! 


Minor wounds, cuts and scratches on teats 
and udders invite infection. Treatment re- 
quires a proven antiseptic. 


SPOHN’S ANTISEPTIC UDDER-AID 
kills germs on contact, yet it is kind to chafed, 
chapped, raw and tender tissues. So bland 
and soothing it can be used on tenderest 
skin. This superior ointment never becomes 
hard or sticky in cold weather—always 
spreads easily—and so is ideal for massag- 
ing congested udders. Test at our risk! Get 
the large 10 oz. 60c package at your drug 
store. Use a generous amount and if you 
are not 100% satisfied, the druggist will 
refund your money. 
= SPOHN MEDICAL COMPANY 
Goshen, Indiana 


I at 
ONE-MAN TRACTOR SAW 


350 Cuts 
a Minute 
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The OTTAWA 

Driven through safety clutch control from any power 

take off. A special heavy stiff saw blade fells trees, 

cuts large and small logs. Built to last. 





Cut Wood the Fast Way FR 
Make big money sawing wood while EE 
fuel is high. Help save other fuels BOOK 
needed to win the war. and 

OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. Price 
1123 Forest Ave. Ottawa, Kans. List 









RID YOUR HOGS of large round 
worms now! 
They'll do better! 

Get genuine Dr. Salsbury’s HOG WORM 
OIL at Hatcheries, Drug and Feed Stores. 
For herd treatment mix in feed (slop, bran, 
or oats) ; for individual treatment give with 
dose syringe. 

DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Charies City, lowa 


The Name—DR. SALSBURY—Is Your 
Assurance of Satisfaction 
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Mr. and Mrs. Aloys Orf, Missouri, record a 
sale after their return home from market 


By Arthur Lester 


PROBABLY no one thing has done 
more to prove that farmers are business- 
men and, therefore, need to keep ac- 
curate records, than the Federal Income 
Tax. Filing a financial report annually is 
now a national institution—and a head- 
ache for thousands of hard-working, 
conscientious farm folks. 

At the Aloys Orf home, St. Charles 
County, Missouri, filing a report is not 
viewed with particular alarm. It’s re- 
garded merely as the final step in another 
year of record keeping on this 105-acre 
farm. 

The Orfs have been keeping farm ac- 
counts for nearly 27 years, and they’re 
mighty certain it pays. Says Mr. Orf: 
*“We’re past the days when we can get by 
trying to remember things in our heads, 
or by marking them down on the barn 
door where the first rains will erase our 
figures. It’s just as important for a farm- 
er to keep books as it is for anyone in any 
other type of business.” 

It’s his opinion that their records have 
helped eliminate unprofitable phases of 
their operations. “If we hadn’t kept an 
accurate account of everything we’ve 
done, we'd very likely be planting wheat 
every year and wondering why we 
couldn’t make a decent living,” he told 
me. “It’s mighty hard to tell whether a 
certain project is unprofitable if you don’t 
have down in black and white how much 
it cost and how much it brought in. If a 
certain enterprise loses money, we either 
find out why and change our practices, or 
it’s discontinued.” 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Orf completed 
grade school. Their bookkeeping system 
is very much their own, and there are no 
frills attached to it. Both accept equal 


Pencil @ Farming Profits 





responsibility for properly recording sales 
and purchases in an ordinary 10-cent 
grammar-school notebook. 

Records of the various farm enter- 
prises—dairy herd, liyestock, poultry, 
crops, and the like—are kept separately, 
providing an accurate check of where 
money was made or lost, as the case maybe 

Poultry is the enterprise that’s most 
consistently shown a profit for the Orfs. 
They showed me a summary of their 
records for 1941 based on 291 hens laying 
49,559 eggs, or 170 per hen: 


INCOME 


Eggs sold (3,841 doz. at22!/4c) $ 864.22 


Eggs eaten (289 doz. at 22c).. 63.58 
228 springers weighing 568 Ibs. 98.10 
102 springers (home use) 295 Ibs. 50.15 
207 hens weighing 744 Ibs.... 104.82 
7 culls weighing 17 Ibs....... ‘ .68 
6 hens for home use—32 Ibs... 4.48 
| Se eee - $1,186.03 
EXPENSES 

8,300 Ibs. commercial mash... 189.43 
ye AR aay sae 61.06 
ae r 99.84 
850 Ibs. oyster shells...... ‘ 6.80 
95 Tks MHBRCEO Ss 6 ccs .60 
CUE: Ge cs decccntice 60.00 
95 gals. kerosene......... 9.50 
pf OS Gs ee 3.20 
Kah ad sudo tattaboksia ‘ 36.00 
SN Cask > baura is ebb Cares 78.00 
Ba an eee ee 544.43 
NET PROFIT $ 641.60 


Mr. Orf explained that time spent 
making special trips to market is charged 
against the flock at the going rate. If a 
trip is made for several reasons, the cost 
is pro-rated against the affected enter- 
prises. No charge is made for cleaning 
houses. The value of the manure com- 
pensates for all the time needed for this 
very important job. 

In all the years the Orfs have been 
keeping records, their poultry flock has 
returned a reasonable profit every year 
except two. Back in Depression days 
they went in the red with birds handi- 
capped by high overhead and whose eggs 
were sold at extremely low prices. And 
three years ago an outbreak of fowl pox 
killed several birds and caused a serious 
drop in egg production. After that experi- 


A few of the Orfs’ laying birds approach the homemade feeder. Farm grains, properly sup- 
plemented with a commercial mixture, provide a well-balanced laying ration on this farm 
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ence they’ve made it a point to vaccinate 
pullets when eight to 12 weeks old. 

Here are several things they do to make 
their knowledge pay dividends: They’ve 
found it’s cheaper to buy chicks from a 
reputable hatcheryman than to hatch 
from their own eggs. They buy top- 
quality stock because good birds eat no 
more feed than the _ bargain-counter 
variety. Last spring they bought 800 
chicks and raised all but nine. Up to four 
and one-half months of age, they’d in- 
vested $306.78 in the chicks, commercial 
mash, wheat, corn, kerosene, labor, and 
rent, while the value of culls and cockerels 
totals $253.03, leaving only $53.75 to be 
charged against the pullets which went 
into the laying house. 

Altho the Orfs’ poultry rations are built 
around their own farm grains, they de- 
pend on a proved, commercial chick- 
starting ration for the first six to eight 
weeks of a chick’s life. During the growing 
period, grains are supplemented with a 
commercial mixture especially made to 
help pullets develop into profitable layers. 

Farm grains, again properly supple- 
mented, provide a well-balanced laying 
ration. Experience, verified by their rec- 
ords, has taught them it’s impossible to 
secure the most profitable results, no mat- 
ter whether they’re feeding livestock, milk 
cows, or chickens, without adding the 
right supplement to their grain. 
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Anoruer thing they’ve learned during 
27 years of record keeping is to avoid mix- 
ing pullets with old birds. “Altho older 
birds may look perfectly healthy and be 
laying at a high rate, they may be carriers 
of disease,” Mrs. Orf pointed out to me. 

Before housing pullets, laying houses 
are vacant for at least a month to provide 
sufficient time for thoro cleaning, in- 
cluding liberal use of hot lye water. The 
house must be thoroly dry before litter 
is put into it. Only carefully culled, well- 
grown pullets are housed. 

Before the present war brought on the 
need for gasoline rationing and restricted 
travel, the Orfs had developed an excellent 
“at the farm” demand for eggs. By gather- 
ing eggs frequently and storing them in a 
cool egg cellar, quality was kept high, and 
customers were universally well satisfied. 
The Orfs have the name of every customer 
and the amount of his purchases listed in 
the poultry section of their record books. 

Records show, in all cases, how more 
profitable returns have been made possible 
by correcting mistakes that farm accounts 
brought to light. The Orfs say they wouldn’t 
try to farm for long if they couldn’t keep 
records to ferret out the weak spots. END 
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“Say, Williamson, is that 
your stomach growling?" 














“Your Ma and me figured 
a man deserves a gun” 





“Bill, you did a man-size job farm- 
ing that patch of ground all by your- 
self this year. Yes, and doing that 
volunteer war work after school, too. 
We're proud of you, and we figured 
a little something special was called 
for. So I’m turning over one of my 
rifles to you. 

“You're going to have a lot of fun 
with that gun, and I know you'll 
take good care of it just as I have. 
There's plenty of rabbits on the south 
forty and plenty of squirrels on the 
hickory ridge. 

“But there’s more than fun to own- 
ing a gun, remember. On a farm it’s 
a mighty important piece of equip- 
ment.” 


The part guns play. To pioneering 
American farmers a gun meant a pro- 
vider of food and a guardian of se- 
curity. And today, of course, 4 gun 
is both a means of recreation and a 
protection against pests and predators. 


A farm boy, in fact, made the first 
Remington . . . more than a century 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


and a quarter ago. Since then it 
has been our privilege to supply 
America’s farmers and hunters with 
ever-improved arms and ammunition. 
That is the job we are going back to 
when victory and peace are won... 
and we know that many boys who 
learned gun fundamentals in farm 
meadows are helping immeasurably 
to speed that day. 


Make them last! Take good care of 

your guns and ammunition. Keep 

your guns clean and 

in good mechanical : 
\ 








shape. Wipe them Np 
occasionally ~ 
with an oily rag & 

to prevent rust- i 
ing. A gun prop- 
erly cared for will last indefinitely. 
Remove unused shells from the 
pockets of a wet hunting coat and 
from your car. Store your ammuni- 
tion in a cool, dry closet, locker or 
cabinet—not in a hot attic or damp 
cellar. Remember, ammunition prop- 
erly stored stays good for years. 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridge- 


port, Connecticut. 


Remington, 
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Exclusive Features Origina 
ed, Perfected and Patented 


Starline Equipment Has Converted Thous- 
ands Of Dairy Barns Into Defense Plants 
TO PRODUCE MORE MILK FOR VICTORY 
24 hours a day — 7 days a week. 
—saving many man-hours feeding and watering cows and cleaning the barn. 
—enabling women, children and over-aged men to do the work of stronger 
men now in the fighting forces and munitions plants. 


—saving valuable "cow-hours"; keeping all cows in the production line by 
prevention of diseases and accidents which otherwise throttle production. 


FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR 
Milk is in the first line of the food forces and Starline equipment means more milk. 
Keep your cows safe, clean and comfortable by keeping your Starline equipment 
QLINE HE in shape. 3 “i 
«> Lp Most of Starline's manufacturing facilities are now devoted 
S° ORK Oy S directly to the nation's fighting needs, but attachments 
_ ©”, ¥. and parts for repairs are still available, 
“, € Consult your nearest Starline dealer for the replacements 
& | you need, or write to Dept. C-6. 


STARLINE, INC, atcant new York 


Buy Equipment after the War 





or 


























Rooks—Practical Electricity & House Wiring, by 
H. P. Richter. Shows exactly how to do a proper job 
of wiring, tells you how to figure proper wire sizes 
for the power loads, outlines principles of efficient 
lighting. If you have electricity already, you'll use 
this book; if you are getting ready for electricity, 
this book is a real investment. Illustrated, 200 pages, 
cloth, $1.50. Send money to Successful Farming. 





Red, White and Biue--the colorsof 
the flag for your garden--a 10c-pack- 
et of seeds of each color, all 3 for 1c! 
Send l0c today! Maule’s Seed Book free 





























D= LAVAL is doing its best to 
speed the war effort. More 
milk, cream and other dairy prod- 
ucts—our most essential foods—are 
being produced in less time, with 
less labor on thousands of farms, 
with De Laval Milkers and Separa- 
tors... De Laval factories are doing 
important precision war work as well 
as making as many standard De Laval 
products as our Government desires 
us to do... De Laval Dealers every- 
where are servicing and recondition- 
ing users’ machines . . . Fortunately 
De Laval Milkers and Separators are 
quality-made for long service—they are 
the world’s best—easy to adjust and re- 
condition ... If you do not know the name 
of your dealer, write nearest office below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 427 Randolph St. 61 Beale St. 





World’s 








Milkers 








Separators 
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Your Farmstead— 


After Victory 
[ Continued from page 53 | 


crete platform just outside the barn. 

In the power room is a plant producing 
plenty of steam and hot water—piped thru 
unbelievably efficient, insulated conductors 
to every chicken house and shed on the 
place. Here, too, is the huge compressor 
for the refrigeration units and the air 
conditioner for the barn. 

The refrigeration room itself is large 
because we are planning for a day when 
refrigerated trucks may pick up direct 
from the farm produce destined for the 
packers and processing plants. Milk and 
other perishables have plenty of space. 
Beyond is the sharp-freeze chamber where 
produce, taken from the precooling cham- 
ber just mentioned, may be solidly frozen 
for indefinite preservation. Thus market- 
ing seasons can be leveled off. 

The cow barn proper (that long wing ex- 
tending toward page bottom in the draw- 
ing) you'll notice is left unstalled—as a 
“run” barn. The floor is soft underfoot, has 
insulating value, and, as we glance down, 
we see that it is made of an asphalt sub- 
stance which will take no end of pounding 
and cleaning and scrubbing with shovels 
and forks. The walls are of prefabricated, 
horizontal panels only two-and one-half 
inches thick; yet we find this has the equiv- 
alent in heat retention of a 24-inch brick 
wall! Windows were built into the wall 
panels at the factory. 





Tue barn I have shown here is meant 
to be thermostatically controlled the year 
around, keeping the temperature around 
the textbook 50 to 65 degrees we find 
recommended. However, I haven’t for- 
gotten the school of dairymen who claim 
a cow will winter well in sheltered sheds 
with no artificial heat. My answer there is 
simply: “‘If you are convinced, unhook the 
light wall panels to the south and let her 
winter, saving the cost of air conditioning 
and heating outlets!” 

Continuing with the temperature-con- 
trolled barn: there may be added ultra- 
violet ray machines which will give the 
cow all the “‘sunshine”’ she needs without 
ever stirring from the barn—and an exer- 
cise room which could mean that she 
never sees the outdoors from calfhood to 
the meat grinder. Another gadget we 
notice is a self-contained, electrical unit- 
type heater with a fan and _ thermostat. 
The heater quickly cuts out and fan-blown 
cool air is substituted during the summer 
months. 


Toere is a central drain to carry liquid 
from the barn floor to a covered pit-house. 
From this pit it is pumped to a spray 
wagon and applied directly to the fields. 
Solids, beddings, droppings from the 
chicken houses are likewise routed to this 
pit-house unit where they are dehydrated, 
ground by power, balanced by any lacking 
chemicals, and applied to the fields, elimi- 
nating the back-breaking, smelly job of 
spreading as we know it now. 

In the poultry house, fixed windows 
eliminate the constant thumb-mashing of 
storm and screen sash. The place is venti- 
lated, cooled, and heated by a self-con- 
tained, electric unit; the only outside utility 
is the piped hot water and steam from 
the Center. Dropping boards are molded 
in a single, seamless, smooth plastic unit 
impervious to steam and _ chemicals. 
Perches are of plastic-impregnated woods. 
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In the central farrowing house we find 
the same asphalt-impregnated floor and 
the concrete wings that we encountered 
in the barn proper. If we buy our pigs from 
tomorrow’s pig hatcheries (operated just 
as are chick hatcheries today) we shall 
have no farrowing at all to worry about 
and our porkers will take over the hospital 
and feeding pens as weight-producers in 
their own right. They will probably never 
range as pigs do now. 


As WE walk back to the farm office in the 
house we see that electrically heated in- 
stallations and electrically driven fans in 
the grain and forage units have made it 
possible to use rain-wet chopped hays and 
20-percent-moisture grains without re- 
liance on the weatherman. 

So it’s quite a place, this farm of yours 
after victory. How much will it cost? 
Remember that big factory down the 
road, the place you saw in Wichita, the 
soldiers coming into the airport at town 
ready to go back to work? Because of 
them, it won’t cost so much; it will be 
mass produced and mass bought. Let’s 
see now—here’s a hundred-dollar bond, 
another, Janet’s 50’s, the boys’ War Stamp 
books, more bonds—by golly, you’re al- 
most there! END 


The article you have just read is speculative, 
we'll admit. “‘It can happen here’”—on your 
farm—some time. 

At war’s end, if we are to judge by the years 
following World War 17, you are in for several 
highly profitable farming years. To benefit by the 
profit opportunities of those postwar years, at 
war's end you likely will deem it wise to buy 
immediately new equipment which will approxi- 
mate today’s equipment. It will take manufac- 
turers some months to get into manufacture of the 
things discussed in this story, and to get such 
merchandise into distribution. Even so, it 1s well 
for us to “look forward and upward.”—The 
Editors 





76 Pages of 
HOW-TO IDEAS 


For wartime conservation and 
repair of your farm buildings 


Now for only 10 cents—less than half the 
original price—you may have in your own 
workshop a copy of the big, practical build- 
ing book, Successful Homes and Service Build- 
ings. Its pages are jam-packed full of draw- 
ings, plans, and photographs showing in 
minute detail and step by step how to build 
sanitary, portable farrowing houses; inex- 
pensive brooder houses; how to remodel 
old laying houses, convert barns to hog or 
poultry units; and do the thousand and 
one things farmers have to get out of the 
way this winter. Next yéar you face the 
biggest production quotas in history with 
building material hard to find. Successful 
Homes and Service Buildings was written with 


just this situation in mind. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
1912 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 





HELP -when the inevitable 
bills come in 


| Mizar stop to think how much 
money—ready cash—your family 
would have to pay out in the event of 
your death—payments that mightn’t 
wait until crops were in or stock read- 
ied for market? 

There’d be taxes to pay, doctor’s 
bills, funeral expenses, probate costs. 
Then, like as not, extra money would 
be needed for hired help. And pay- 
ments on mortgages or loans. 

But, fortunately, there is a way to 
protect your family against these drains 
on their bank 
accounts. You 
can do it with 
Northwestern 










Mutual Life Insurance. And you can do 
it for a relatively small current cash 
outlay. Here’s a case, for instance, 
where a man of 35 is able to assure his 
family more than $6,000 when he dies. 
Yet, his first annual premium is less 
than his receipts on the sale of only six 
average hogs. And in the years to come 
his premium payments will be even 
smaller. 


Why not arrange nowto pay a little of 
today’s good income into tomorrow's 
protection for your family. Ask your 
Northwestern Mutual agent to show 
you how nearly 100,000 farmers have 
done it the Northwestern Mutual way. 
Talk to him soon. 


& THE NoRTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ° 


MILWAUKEE. Wis. 




















advertisers, our 


DO YOU KNOW... 


.«-that thanks to Successful Farming’s 


“Farmer's Trading 


Center’’ is bigger and better this year 
than ever before! Turn to pages 94-97. 
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CONVERTED TO STEEL AFTER THE WAR! 


In spite of restrictions and regulations on modern steel barn ~S| | |& 
equipment, every farmer can take care of larger wartime herds by WY 






building Louden “Victory” Stalls, Stanchions, and Pens. 
signed strictly as a wartime substitute. To be made out of wood 
at low cost. Quickly and easily replaced with sanitary durable 
modern Louden steel barn equipment after the war. A well 
illustrated booklet explains each step. Send us your name and 


























Plan Book. 
ment will permit. W 


Hay Unloading Tools — 


address with name of local barn 
copy. If you plan to build or remodel, get Louden’s free Barn 
Also write us abo 
needs. Weare mehies all the steel barn equipment the govern- 

at you want still may 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 
212-S. Court St. (Established 1867) 
Steel Stalls and Stanchions—Water Bowls—Yeed 
and Litter Carrier Systems—Ventilating Systems 

Sliding Door 
Hog House Equipment — Horse Stable Fittings 
Barn Plan Service 


EveryrHine For FARM BU/LDINGS' 


uipment dealer for free 
ut your steel barn equipment 


e available. 
Fairfield, lowa 
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UQUID, TABLETS. SALVE. NOSE DROPS 


Books—Practical Instruction for Paper Hanging, 
by Ewing and Harris. Intended for apprentices and 
journeymen decorators—but isn’t that just what 
many a farm family has to become when the job of 
home improvement has to be tackled by members 
of the household? Several hundred apprentices have 
been trained as paper hangers with the material 
included in this book. Illustrated, nearly 200 pages, 
cloth, $2. Send money to Successful Farming. 


$s 








Iea#—Theory and Practice in the Use of Ferti- 
lizers, by F. E. Bear. Again we are coming to days 
when maximum possible yields from land and work 
may be called for and here is a k that contains 
information for you who must understand thoroly 
the proper use of fertilizers—the foods of your grow- 
ing crops. 360 pages, $4. Send money to Successful 
Farming. 
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TURPENTINE 


THE BEST PAINT THINNER Dn 


























THIS IS HOW 


Never hang over sharp 
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@ Wash off grease, oil and acid after each 
wearing. Put away, without wrinkles, in 
a cool, dark place. Keep out of drafts. 
-edged 
hooks. When you must have 
new boots or overshoes, 

ask for “U. S.”” Conservation 

Quality, made under wartime 


limitations by the makers of 


U.S. ROYAL TEMPERED RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
UNITED STATES RU — COMPANY 


MAKE YOUR OLD U.S. ROYAL PATROLS DO 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR 


WATERPROOF FOOTWEAR LAST: 











ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 
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Feeding Those Broilers 


IN ANSWERING Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard’s request for 200 million extra 
chickens to meet the impending meat 
shortage, the farmer should remember 
that there is little difference in the manage- 
ment of the winter crop of chicks than in 
handling the normal brood. The main 
difference lies in the feeding of vitamin 
supplements which will supply the essential 
vitamins normally obtained by chicks run- 
ning out-of-doors on pastures and in sun- 
shine. 

With the present shortage of meat scraps 
in many localities, experimentation with 
broiler rations containing high percentages 
of soybean oil meal has been pursued with 
considerable success. The following start- 
ing rations for broilers kept indoors have 
been found satisfactory by the Purdue 
University poultry department. 

One contains the following: 635 pounds 
ground yellow corn; 50 meat and bone 
scraps (50 percent); 200 soybean oil meal; 
50 dried skim milk or buttermilk; 30 al- 
falfa leaf meal; 10 ground limestone; 10 
steamed bonemeal; 5 salt mixture; and 
10 of 85- to 100-D-unit Vitamin D supple- 
ment (or equivalent). 

Another starting ration, also to be used 
for the first six weeks, is composed of 365 
pounds ground yellow corn; 150 wheat 
bran; 150 wheat middlings; 50 meat and 
bone scraps (50 percent); 175 soybean oil 
meal; 25 dried skim or buttermilk; 50 
alfalfa leaf meal; 10 ground limestone; 
10 steamed bonemeal; 5 salt mixture; and 
10 of the Vitamin D supplement used in 
the other ration. 


SEVERAL finishing rations are suggested 
for carrying broilers after the first six weeks 
to the 12- or 16-weeks stage. One consists 
of the following: 1,103 pounds ground yel- 
low corn; 50 meat and bone scraps (50 
percent); 200 soybean oil meal; 50 dried 
skim or buttermilk; 30 alfalfa leaf meal; 
10 ground limestone; 35 steamed bone- 
meal; 7 salt mixture; and 15 Vitamin D 
supplement as previously specified. 

Another contains 833 pounds ground 
yellow corn; 156 wheat bran; 150 wheat 
middlings; 50 meat and bone scraps (50 
percent); 175 soybean oil meal; 25 dried 
skim or buttermilk; 50 alfalfa leaf meal; 
10 ground limestone; 35 steamed bone- 
meal; 7 salt mixture; and 15 Vitamin D 
supplement. A third has these ingredients: 
1,083 pounds ground yellow corn; 50 
meat and bone scraps (50 percent); 250 
soybean oil meal; 50 alfalfa leaf meal; 10 
gro"ind limestone; 35 steamed bonemeal; 
7 salt mixture; and 15 Vitamin D supple- 
ment. 

In all these rations the limestorfe should 
contain at least 95 percent calcium car- 
bonate, and magnesium limestones should 
be avoided. The salt mixture should have 
this composition: 914 pounds salt and one- 
half pound manganese sulphate. 

These rations are fed as all-mash (no 
scratch grain) and kept available at all 
times. Water is used for drink. 

Several good commercial broiler feeds 
are on the market which will produce 
excellent results. Many farmers may find it 
more convenient to purchase the feeds al- 
ready mixed. This may be particularly 
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true in those localities where certain of 
the ingredients are not available. 

It certainly is wiser to use the com- 
mercial feeds than to make a lot of mis- 
takes in rations by leaving out certain in- 
gredients. In securing a commercial broiler 
ration, a producer always should inquire 
of his feed dealer about the continued 
availability of that particular brand, the 
results that it has produced for other 
raisers, and its adaptability to winter con- 
ditions.—Scott Hinners, Executive Secre- 
tary, State Poultry Association of Indiana 


Quicklime Can Poison Chickens 


UNSLAKED LIME and laying hens don’t 
mix, according to a recent article in one of 
the veterinary journals. A loss of 20 hens 
out of 90 followed dusting of the dropping 
boards with unslaked or quicklime. The 
lime used contained quite a few tiny lumps. 

These lime-sick hens acted a little like 
they had laryngotracheitis—gasping, and 
so on. They lost weight, went off feed and 
egg production, were drowsy, and many 
developed diarrhea. The combs remained 
red. 

Post-mortem examination showed the 
crops lined with a coat of lime, and be- 
neath this the membrane was badly 
burned and beginning to decay. Several 
of the sick hens were given weak solutions 
of vinegar, and made a recovery. 

Calcium oxide or quicklime forms a 
hydroxide salt on contact with moisture 
and has the same tissue-burning effects as 
ordinary lye. There is little advantage in 
using quicklime or ordinary unslaked lime 
around poultry houses, for the primary 
purpose is to dry up moisture and thus 
inhibit germ growth. 


Turkeys Have Erysipelas 


Recently, Lindenmayer of the Western 
Washington Experiment Station reported 
eight outbreaks of swine erysipelas among 
flocks of turkeys. No definite sources of the 
outbreaks were traced, but it was observed 
that the disease was more common where 
flocks had access to surface water. 

Tom turkeys in prime condition seemed 
most prone to develop erysipelas; in fact 
the disease was seldom, if ever, noted 
among hens. This indicates that the in- 
fection is spread among male birds by 
wounds inflicted during fights. 

When a portion of the beak was re- 
moved from the tom turkeys in flocks 
where trouble had appeared, the number 
of future cases decreased sharply. A cura- 
tive and preventive serum prepared from 
the blood of fatal cases shows some promise, 
but is still in the experimental stage. 


Artificial Insemination 


ALTHO LACKING the promise shown in 
the cattle-breeding field, artificial insemi- 
nation of hens does have possibilities, poul- 
try specialists at the University of Wiscon- 
sin believe. During the past year good 
results have been obtained when hens 
were inseminated weekly with pure semen, 
but from a practical angle the most promis- 
ing method was use of a modified Ringer’s- 
glucose solution. The yolk-buffer solution 
used for preservation of bull semen seems 
to injure the sperm in cock semen. 

Two of the advantages offered for arti- 
ficial insemination of hens are: It permits 
use of progeny-tested males for breeding 
more hens; with battery-kept breeding 
hens it saves labor and probably brings on 
a higher percentage of fertility. END 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... Through Chemistry 
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HOW DU PONT HELPS 
YOU MAINTAIN 
HIGH EGG YIELD 





“Delsterol’’ is a dependable, domestic source of 
Vitamin D— fortifies feeds efficiently 


ITHIN the past few years, poultry 

raisers have greatly increased egg 
production. Today, flocks averaging 
170 to 200 eggs a year are not uncom- 
mon. Better care, breeding and feeding 
have made this possible. 


In feeding for normal growth, vigor 
and sustained high egg yields, Vitamin 
D is an essential ingredient. The devel- 
opment of “Delsterol” by Du Pont now 
supplies this all-important vitamin in a 
dry form, made entirely from domestic 
raw materials and always available. 


“Delsterol” is uniform in potency, 
and has exceptional stability. It is highly 
concentrated and economical. Its pow- 
der carrier permits thorough dispersion 
throughout the feed. It does not congeal 
in cold weather, and does not impart 
“off” tastes or odors, 


Du Pont chemists worked for ten 
years to produce this chemically con- 
trolled and standardized Vitamin D. 
Feed manufacturers everywhere are us- 
ing it, and its efficiency has been estab- 
lished on poultry farms. Feeds fortified 
with “Delsterol” give you scientific as- 
surance of protection against Vitamin 
D deficiency. Chemical research has 
supplied a complete solution to an es- 
sential problem in poultry nutrition. 


DU PONT 





For further information, consult your 
feed manufacturer or dealer. Or write 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Organic Chemicals Department, SF-22, 
Wilmington, Del. 





EGG PRODUCTION, HATCHABILITY, 
SHELL TEXTURE —ALL IMPROVED 


Wm. S. Mapes, who owns 
and operates the Mapes 
Poultry Farm at Middle- 
town, N.Y., was president 
of the N.Y. Poultry 
Improvement Cooperative, 
Inc., from 1938 to 1942. 
He has 4500 breeders. 


“Morethana year ago,” says Mr. Mapes, “the 
company from which I get my poultry mashes 
started supplying me feeds fortified with ‘Del- 
sterol.’ I know that they try things outthorough- 
ly before they offer them to their customers, so 
I accepted these feeds without question. I can 
say now that in the past year there has been an 
increase in egg production; that hatchability 
also is better, and that shell texture is definitely 
improved. Incidentally, one of my customers 
tells me that pigmentation is much better 
since he started using such feeds. Certainly 
part of the improve- 
ments that I have men- 
tioned may be attrib- 
uted to this new source 
of the all-important Vita- 
min D.” 








DELSTEROL 


(VITAMIN D) 











| —<caerQDON'T SPLIT 
SHS. PROFITS! 


Ship your furs direct to FRONTIER 
and you'll be amazed at the great dif- 
ference in profit for you, We are receivers 
with huge outlets, thereby assuring you Top mar- 
ket prices. Remember . . . not a single penny is 


deducted for commissions, handling, shipping or any- 
thing else. CHECKS AIR-MAILED SAME DAY 
shipment is received. We pay parcel post and express 
charges. You take no chances. FRONTIER holds 
your furs separatel —— request. Ask your bank about us. 
y posteard for latest authentic 

coaches. report, Trapping Guide, tags, etc. 


FRONTIER RAW FUR CORP. 
115-117 W. 277" ST.-Dept S. NEW YORK 














NOW ON THE 
PRESS. 


EVERY MILK PRODUCER SHOULD HAVE 
A COPY. MAKE REQUEST TODAY. 

DEPT. S.F., THE MOORE Bees. CORP. 
ALBANY, NEW YO 
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STANDS BETWEEN 


Cold Misery and YOU 





When nostrils clog up, nose feels raw 
and sore, membranes swollen—that’s 
the time for Mentholatum, quick! 
Spread Mentholatum thoroughly in- 
side each nostril. 

Instantly it releases vapor ‘‘Men- 
tholations” that start 4 vital actions: 
1) They thin out thick mucus; 2) 
Soothe irritated membranes; 3) Help 
reduce swollen passages; 4) Stimu- 
late nasal blood supply. Every breath 
brings quick welcome relief! Jars 30¢. 














It Will Pay You to read carefully about the products 
and services Successful Farming advertisers have de- 
veloped and are offering to you. 





Required by the acts of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
and March 3, 1933. 
Of Successful Farming, published monthly at Des Moines, 
Iowa, for October 1, 1942 
State of lowa 
ss. 
County of Polk 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Fred Bohen, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the President of the Successful Farming 
(Meredith Publishing Co.) and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as pire ow by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher: Meredith Publishing Company, 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Editor: Kirk Fox, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Managing Editor: None. 
President, Fred Bohen, Des Moines, Iowa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one percent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Trust of E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Edna E. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mildred M. Bohen, Des Moines, Iowa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders ard se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

Meredith Publishing Company 
Fred Bohen, 
President. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of 

September, 1942. 


. O. Gleason, 
Notary Public in and for Polk County, Iowa. 
(My commission expires July, 1945.) 
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generalities. Here are the facts and figures: 
For seven-month test periods during four 
successive years this farm let customers 
compare pens of these birds with similar- 
sized pens of standardbred layers. The 
co-operator was allowed to choose his own 
standardbreds and run the test himself. 

Results for the 92 tests were: These spe- 
cially bred birds averaged 54 percent more 
eggs for four years of testing than the 
standardbreds, and the chick livability 
percentage was 93.1 as compared with 
89.4 for the others. These tests were con- 
ducted on average Iowa farms, the two 
kinds of chickens receiving identical care 
in each test. 


Two years ago this farm took another 
step—and a bold one. It furnished free 
eggs to three hatcherymen who would run 
tests comparing these specially bred chicks 
with the ones they were selling. This al- 
lowed each hatcheryman to draw con- 
clusions from tests of his own, and secured 
outlets for these hatching eggs, since the 
management does not care to expand 
hatching facilities. 

Production records were kept on 12 aver- 
age farms by customers of the associated 
hatcheries, with the laying quarters. di- 
vided so that both sets of birds, in each 
case, would be fed and housed identically. 
In the 12 tests so conducted the crossed in- 
breds in seven months averaged 122 eggs 
as against 82 for the standardbreds. Similar 
tests are being conducted by other in- 
terested hatcheries with 1942 samples. 

Most of us have heard many times of the 
patience and unflagging effort required 
of the producer of hybrid seed corn. We 
have heard of the years of selecting and 
testing, the “ornery looking’ inbred 
strains, and the joy in discovering an out- 
standing combination. 

The fellow who tackles the job of pro- 
ducing chicks by the same method of 
breeding goes thru much of the same strenu- 
ous ritual. The elimination process starts 
right in the mating pen where, in pro- 
ducing the inbred strains, a brother is 
placed in the same pen with 10 to 15 sisters. 
Some of the birds are eliminated almost 
immediately. They may “get the ax” be- 
cause of small egg size, unsatisfactory pro- 
duction, low fertility, or low hatch of 
fertile eggs. 

By this time the breeder may be down 
to half the original pen—but he continues 
his culling relentlessly. If the chicks from 
a particular bird don’t show satisfactory 
livability, both surviving chicks and pullet 
are discarded. Occasionally an entire pen 
may be eliminated because of susceptibility 
to leukosis or some other disease. 

Finally, as the breeder races down the 
home stretch for that particular breeding 
year, he may have just one or two families 
left—the cream of the crop. Chicks from 
these few superior families are then saved 
for another year of inbreeding. 

These are only a few of the reasons why 
production of chicks by crossing inbred 
lines requires patience, accuracy, foresight, 
and a whale of a lot of optimism. 

But let’s get on to some of the others 
who have been working in this direction. 
According to T. C. Byerly, in charge of 
poultry husbandry investigations for the 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
the production of inbred lines of Single 
Comb White Leghorns and Rhode Island 
Reds has been under way since 1932 at 
the Beltsville Research Center. After the 
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stock was sufficiently inbred, preliminary 
crosses were made in 1935 and 1940. 

According to Byerly, “The hybrids pro- 
duced 30 eggs more per hen in their first 
year’s egg production period than either 
parental stock or the standardbred half- 
sisters. With the results of these preliminary 
crosses as an inducement, a systematic or- 
ganized project to explore the possibilities 
of crossing different inbreds has been un- 
dertaken. Besides brother-sister matings, 
test crosses are being made on outbred 
stock and inbred stock of the same and 
different varieties. By such a project it is 
hoped to be able to evaluate as quickly as 
possible the worth of the inbred lines as 
an inbred for top-crossing (an inbred on a 
standardbred) and for the crossing of 
different lines of inbreds.”’ 

Inbreeding with White Leghorns has 
been in progress at Iowa State College since 
1926, but for the first 12 years the special- 
ists were concerned largely with the effect 
of inbreeding on fertility, hatchability, 
and certain other factors. Today the work, 
now conducted by Dr. A. J. G. Maw, is 
being directed toward the production of 
White Leghorn hybrids. 

Maw is endeavoring to find other inbred 
strains and check with the ones already 
on hand by crossing and testing. Experi- 
mental data show that better results are 
obtained when unrelated lines are crossed, 
and in accordance with this discovery new 
lines are being developed for crossing. 

Having about eight inbred lines, the 
Iowa State College poultry department 
expects to exchange with other agricultural 
experiment stations. The advantage of 
crossing unrelated inbred strains lies in 
getting sufficient superiority in livability, 
vigor, and production so that the farm 
flock owner can afford to pay the higher 
price that necessarily would have to be 
charged for hybrids. 

This is a story of what some poultry 
breeders are doing along scientific lines. 
Other breeders are doing similar work 
along varying lines. All are headed in the 
right direction: better poultry production. 
Our editors will continue to keep in touch 
with developments. 

From out of this welter of scientific facts 
and figures may come the bird of tomor- 
row, the super-layer of the future. Folks 
once laughed at those scientific fellows 
who puttered around with hybrid seed 
corn—remember? END 








“| couldn't say how it started, but 
they're certainly well matched!" 













New Angle on Calf Scours 


LATE RESEARCH points more and more to 
diet as the basic cause of calf scours and 
pneumonia. 

It is true, naturally, that damp stables, 
unsanitary quarters, Bang’s disease, and 
mastitis in cows may all have a bearing on 
outbreaks of calf scours and pneumonia. 
But back of all this there is a growing con- 
viction that vitamin deficiencies set the 
stage for trouble. 

Over at the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station two lots of young calves 
were put on different rations. Group One 
got whole milk with small amounts of grain 
and hay. Group Two got some whole milk 
the first 10 days, then skim milk to which 
was added five percent of a beef-fat prod- 
uct that contained no Vitamin A. All of 
the calves on whole milk, grain, and hay 
got along fine but five of the 11 calves in 
Group Two developed pneumonia. 

At the University of Wisconsin studies 
were made of two commercial herds on 
farms where scours was a perennial prob- 
lem. One herd was Holstein, the other 
Jersey. 

Holstein calves were given 135,000 units 
of shark-liver oil per week. This effected a 
marked reduction in the number of cases. 

The Jersey calves received shark-liver 
oil fortified with nicotinic and pantothenic 
acids, both units of the Vitamin-B com- 
plex. This mixture appeared to completely 
block the occurrence of scours. 

In older cattle the Vitamin-B complex is 
developed in the paunch by fermentation 
of bacteria, a process we call synthesis. 
Calves, however, do not seem fo synthe- 
size this group of vitamin elements in 
their young, undeveloped paunches. 

Normally a newborn calf gets a good 
supply of Vitamin A from the colostrum 
or first milk of the mother. But the Vita- 
min-A content of this colostrum may vary 
according to the supply of Vitamin A- 
containing forage consumed by the cow 
while carrying the calf. 

If the calf receives whole milk up to two 
or three months of age and the cow has 
plenty of green forage, there is less risk of 
scours and pneumonia. Otherwise it looks 
like good business to add some shark-liver 
oil and brewer’s yeast to the calf ration. 
Top this with a pound of high-type irradi- 
ated dry yeast per ton of calf meal and 
you eliminate the risk of rickets or bone 
softening. 

Once raging thru the herd, calf scours 
and pneumonia may become true con- 
tagions. But let’s remember that vitamin 
deficiency is the spark that sets the fire. END 





“Can | use the tractor tonight, Pa?” 





FOR 
SALE.. 


Shares in tomorrow are open to all wherever they sell WAR 
SAVINGS BONDS. Today our money must buy warplanes, 
cannon, guns, ammunition, ships and mechanized fighting 
machines—instead of tractors, Ee 

stock tanks and home appliances. But—in the hands of our 
marine, soldier and sailor sons that fighting equipment will 
speed the day when our WAR BOND INVESTMENT will 
buy the things we need—the things we always wanted—a 
bigger share in tomorrow. 


Send Coupon Today 
for deborohs Hand Book 





Steel Grain Bins, Corn Cribs, Stock Watering Tanks, Tank Heaters and 
Fountains, Septic Tanks, 
Tanks, Well Casing, Hog Feeders, Steel Farm Buildings. 
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Rural Gas Systems, Water Storage and Hauling 
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' BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
Tells h to k 1211 Eastern Ave. 911 Sixth Ave., S. E. 
fan a equipment last Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 
longer and gives much; Send FREE your Farmer’s Hand Book. 
other valuable information. | 
Has many notebook pages 
for your handy use. It's | Name raw | 
FREE—Just send see l 
pon or penny post card. 1 . 
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Books—Judging Farm Animals, by Charles S. 
Plumb. With every farm youngster and every other 
farm family member on the livestock farm vitally 
interested in this business of judging farm animals, 
this is a k that will be studied from cover to 
cover. Over 600 pages of real information on every 
phase of judging all types of beef and dairy cattle, 
horses, mules, jacks, mutton and wool sheep, goats. 
lard and bacon hogs, and so on. Here is a fine lookin 

book full of helpful information. Illustrated, 60 

pages, cloth, $3. Send money to Successful Farming. 



















LAME | HORSE—THE TIME IS NOW! 


EVERY owner should know of results 
with SAVOSS — NOW only $3.00— 
same as sold at $5.00 for over 40 years — 
for such strains, swelling and lameness 
as might call for a counter- irritant, 

vesicant or blister. But SAVOSS is 
humane; many “‘lay-ups’’ have been 
avoided or shortened. Satisfaction or 
money back. Buy of druggist. Insist on 
SAVOSS — no substitute. Or, order di- 
rect. Write today for 48 page illustrated 
Horse BOOK — FREE — with proof of results — to any 
owner of lame horse. TROY CHEMICAL aoe? 
117 Montgomery Street Binghamton, N. Y. 









































SUCCESSFUL FARMING, DECEMBER, 


Fellows, this season is your big opportunity! Fewer trappers mean a 
bigger catch for you. Big prices and big awards through Sears, too! 
Sears 14th National Fur Show awards have been increased to 
$7,590.00 in extra-cash for careful pelt handling! 918 daily awards! 
$1,000.00 First Award! And all of them in addition to the TOP 
market prices Sears-Roebuck gets you for your pelts. You may easily 
be a winner—and remember, every pelt you ship to Sears-Roebuck 
during the Fur Show period is automatically entered, so don’t delay! 
Ship your furs as soon as they're ready to SEARS-ROEBUCK, 
Raw Fur Marketing Service. at point nearest you: Chicago 
— Kansas City. 






1942 — SEE PAGE 97... Eu 
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PoLLETS Se are fully feathered and 


or 
and 4- EK OLD PULLETS 
you can raise them. (23¢ up) 


or 
Women 
AGENTS 


Full or spare 
time. ~~. “— 
come 

women i think they can sell 3,000 


er more chicks or started _ this season. Big, cash com- 


missions. Selling Kit FR 






RANGE 
SIZE OR 
4 WEEK OLD 
WHITE — “RANGE. Size 

heat in ordinary weather. Also sweet x 


é Gotalos face. 


HYBRIDS 


SEXed Chicks 220,5<¢ 
























oultry raiser reports 200 eggs a day from oxtet AN brid 
pemes. Hybrids outlaid Leghorns by se eggs in English Na- 
tional egg contest. U. S. spt. of Agri. Colleges say Hy- 
brids gr faster. Healthier—EASIER TO RAISE and pay 
better. “100 H tang hens laid 1,812 eggs (sold for $3.33) 
Sept. alone.”—Mrs. F. Miller, Mo. And Mrs. Clint Godd: 


Nebraska, reports. "a: 800 income from her Leghorn flock: 

Hundreds of customers write of success with Hybrids. 300 eee 
blood aes in breeding ogram. i 

big White eggs, 


brids for profits :—for 
HYBRID NO. 103); or al pu (brown 
eggs and meat, HY IRID NO. 1); or Extra 


Heavies (Market type, HYBRID NO. 376). 
Write - catalog and low ~~ peg Ff = chick 
1 to $3 lower than 
BOOKandE PICTURES 
of HYBRIDS and New 
m= WHITE ROMANS 
Signal mcncy-mahers.) Also Hybride for 


every purpose an *—the one chicken, in our 
nots Sat that will outgrow aan outpay ay White Be Boeke on any farm. Write 


LMON, fam hybrid_b 
CKER'S iMPERIA le BREEDING FARMS 
oon ae » Otturnmwa, towa; Dept. 

















FREE BOOK explains how 5-step system of Bal- 
anced Breeding and Flock Control can boost your 
cash profits from egg sales now, at no increase in cost 
to you. Much greater than average egg production 
from farm flocks in 13 standard breeds, 100% blood- 
tested flocks. Sexed chicks if you want them. Seeing is 
believing. A penny postcard to Allen Smith, Smith 
Brothers Hatcheries, 232 Cole St., Mexico, Mo., 
will bring your copy of this revealing book, free, 
80 write at once. 


4 AJAX LIGHT BRAHMAS 


EGG oonvesy and sHOW ‘Wyeserersee Ferein. 
Fenn GUARANTEED CHICKS weekly, Blood: 
tested. Low prices. Poultry Book Free. Write today. 
AJAX HATCHERY, Box 54 , QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


PULLETS—2 2000 CHOICE BIG ENGLISH 
WHITE Leghorns. Ready-to-lay. 
Quick Shipments. Baby Chicks—Sexed Pullets—Six 
popular Breeds. Blood-Tested. Mating List, prices, free 
STRICKLER POULTRY FARMS, Box F, SHERIDAN, PA. 
Baby Chicks, Eggs, Hybrids, 


67 BREED Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Bantams. 
All rare and common varieties. Free handsome, 
illustrated catalogue, colored pictures. Low prices 


~ MURRAY McMURRAY, Box 12, WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. 


















POULTRY—CHICKS—TURKEYS 








Buy lows Master Breeders Chicks For 
Championship E ~) hag ey and Profits 
right on your own farm. Bred from All-time 
World’s egg laying record and contest 
winning strains. Hold all-time world record 
for egg-production in official laying con- 
tests for R. C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, and 
other high records for Leghorns, Rocks, 
etc. because we specialize in each breed we 
sell. That's why for broilers, fryers, roast- 
ers, or layers, they'll do the job for you in 
produc ing more eggs and poultry meat in 
America’s Food for Victory program. 20 


leading breeds. Sexed chicks if desired. 
Reasonable prices. Right now, special 
early order discounts for 1943 delivery. 


Order today ... from one of America’s 
largest and oldest genuine poultry breeding 
organizations. Get prices, literature Free. 
Write Iowa Master Breeders, Inc., Dept. 
20, Sioux City, lowa. 





Atz’s Famous Chicks—For immediate 
delivery—All from _ Bloodtested Stock, 
ostage prepaid, 100% alive with Liva- 
Binity guarantee, in the following breeds: 
Black Australorps, White Wyandottes, 
White, Barred and Buff Rocks, ode 
Island Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Silver Laced 
Ww yandottes, White, Buff and Black 
Minorcas, Anconas, Brown Leghorns, Blue 
Andalusians, Big English White Leghorns 
and White Giants. We Specialize in day 
old pullets and cockerels. We urge you to 
get our circular and prices before buying. 
Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, Dept. 
Huntingburg, Indiana. 





Zeeland Big Type Northern Bred White 
Leghorns will help you produce more eggs 
because they are bred from high egg pro- 
ducing R.O.P, Strains, and have the liva- 
bility. Our Minorca-Leghorns sensational 
cross, are pleasing hundreds of poultry 
raisers because of their large eggs and extra 
stamina. Chicks available Now! Don’t 
wait if you want eggs and more eggs. Write 
today for free literature and prices. The 
Zeeland Hatchery, Box 103, Zeeland, 
Michigan. 


Let *“‘Chicks of Distinction’’ from U.S. 
Indiana Approved flocks help you produce 
more meat and eggs to meet today’s de- 
mand. Save time with these better bred, 
high producing chicks. Save money on our 
low prices and special early order offer. 
Free guide and catalog helps you raise 
better pullets or broilers. Write Heizer’s 
Quality Hatchery, Box 16, New Albany, 
nd. 








Ajax Austra-White Customers report 
sensational profits. 2 pound broilers 7 
weeks. Laying 444 mont 310 eggs daily 
from 325 hens. Year around large eggs. 
Higher vitality, healthier, quicker matur- 
ing, higher livability, big egg producers. 
Investigate pioneer strain ““W onderlay”’ 
hybrids. 30, hatching weekly. Blood- 
tested Pedigreed strains. Guaranteed 
chicks. Low prices. Colored Catalog Free. 


thousands weekly. 
Send cash. White 
Minorcas $6.95. 


$18.95. Rocks 


Cockerels .95. 
Springfield, Missouri. 


Immediate Delivery—Limited Time— 
Our regular terms. 
Leghorns 
Pullets 
weeks started White Leghorn 
Reds, Orpingtons, 
5. Heavy Cock- 


.95—3 to 4 1. 


dottes $6.95. Pullets’ $9. 
erels $6.95. Heavy Assorted $6.45. Surplus 
Squaredeal Hatchery, 


Eggs Vital War Food. For profitable, up- 
to-minute tips, read America’s leading 

oultry magazine. One year 25c; five years 
Agents Wanted. Poultry Tribune, 
Dept. 16, Mount Morris, Ill. 


Help Fill the Demand for broilers with 
Dubois fast growing, quick feathering 
chicks. Prompt delivery, attractive prices. 
Write for catalog. Dubois C ounty Hatch- 
ery, Box 910C, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


Anconas, 








— 
WV yan- 





Ajax Hatchery, Box 171, Quincy, Illinois. 





males from 200 to 340 egg hens. See how Poultry Journal, 557 


Learn About Wartime Poultry Raising. 


S. Clark, Chicago. 





Stouffer’s Famous Chicks. Immediate 


Why Pay Big Prices? Millions of Sun- Easy short-cuts that save time and work. elivery - Thite 
shine Chicks go all over the U.S. Annually, | Monthly poultry magazine, free bulletins, | feunorne “Rated. Whi hove Wren 
save our customers money and make won- personal help of poultry experts with your | qottes, Reds, Orpingtons, Giants $10.95. 
derful layers. Rare and popular woe. roblems are yours for only 25c a year. Heavy Mixed $9.45. Stouffer's Hatchery, 
Blue Ribbon matings sir by_R.O.P veers $1.00. Subscribe today. American Lena, ann , 














much you can save. Cort, Free. Sun- Exhibition, Big Type Brahmas. Heavy 
shine Hatcheries, Box 1024-N, Corydon, Do Your Part by keeping those brooder early layers, quick maturing. Foundation 
Indiana. houses go eg ty ey and they stock. Cockerels or pullets. Bloodtested, 
iaki will also make a fine pro or you can uaranteed. Low prices. Catalc Free. 
Hinkle Strain-blended Chicks are best | make reasonably prompt shipment of Berry Brothers, Box 3715, Atchison, 
or broilers. They make quick growth, cost broiler chicks. Write for catalog and prices. | Kansas. 

is low and you get them to market in 8-10 Conrad’s Jackson County Hatchery, Box = , 
weeks. You can make big profits with 13, Seymour, Indiana. Big Cash Profits in turkeys. Read latest 
Hinkle Strain-blended chicks and be pro- = : " brooding, feeding, growing, marketing 


ducing needed extra food for our country. 
Write for low prices and catalog. Greens- 
burg Hatchery, Box 9C, Greensburg, 
Indiana. 


Your Government Wants 200,000,000 
extra chicks this fall and winter to offset 
meat shortage. Davis large capacity means 
rompt delivery at lowest possible prices. 
Yavis quality means fast growth, even 
feathering for early marketing and quick 
pres, Choose your favorite breed from 
ree Catalog. Write Davis ~cead Farm, 
Ramsey, Indian 


Lemmen’s Large Taghecus World 
Record Hanson, Ghostley and Barron 
Breeding wee 354 eggs. Eamesway Certi- 
fied, 98% Baby Pullet guarantee, 100% 
Bloodtested, 14 day Replacement guaran- 
tee. Triple inspected chicks from long life 
Hens. Also Rocks and Reds. Free offers 
= discounts now. Postcard brings Cata- 

Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 1104E, 
Holland. Michigan. 


Keep Doing Your Part by keeping that 
brooder house full of fast growing Seymour 
chicks for fall broilers. Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, pullets and cockerels. English White, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas. Buy where 
volume means quality at low price. Write 





Route 18C, 











Limited Time—Immediate Shipment 
—White Leghorns $6.90. Pullets $10.90. 
4 to4 _S White Leghorn started pullets 

$18 ocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
Sieies 36° 90. Pullets $9.90. Heavy assorted 
$6.40. Surplus assorted $3.95. Leftover 
cockerels 9 18 breeds. Thompson 
Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. 


Pullets:—White Leghorns, white egg 
White Romans, White Rocks or New 
Hamp Whites. Range Size (fully feath- 
ered). Also 4 week old. Prices 23c up. Pic- 
tures and C Ww Free. Rucker's Breeding 
Farms, Dept. 6-150, Ottumwa, Iowa, or 
Dept. 150-1 Delphos, Ohio. 


Salem Chicks for Immediate Delivery. 
We specialize in White and Barred Roc ks 
for broilers. Big, healthy chicks that live, 
grow and make you a big profit. Write for 
catalog and prices. Salem Hatchery, Box 
6C, Salem, Indiana. 


It Will Pay You to read carefully about 
the products and services Successful Farm- 
ing advertisers have developed and are 
offering to you. 


Do Your Part. Produce broilers for food 
—and earn a profit when you raise Carney 
chicks. Immediate delivery on fast growing 
broiler chicks. Prices reasonable. Write 














tips. Subscribers’ questions answered free. 
One year $1. Turkey World, Desk 54, 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


Save $4.00—100 on Bowman's Early 
Discounts. Leading strains—trapnest 
breeding. 11 pure breeds, hybrids, sexed 
chicks. Free Catalog. Joe Bowman, Dept. 
1, Platteville, Wisconsin. 


250-350 Pedigreed Sired Big Type Ege- 
Bred White Leghorn Pullets $13.50. Cock- 
erels $3.50. 95% Sex Guaranteed. Hanson 
and Barron Breeding. Marti Leghorn 
Farm, Windsor, Missouri. 


Triple Guaranteed Large White Leg- 
horns. Hanson's 300-Egg Foundation 
Stock. Approved AAA Pullets $13.95; 
Nonsexed $7.95: Cockerels $3.95. Postpaid 
Catalog. Ortner Farms, Clinton, Missouri 


Clover Valley Chicks, U. 8. Anes 
Pullorum Tested $6.90 up housand 
weekly. Free Catalog. C lover, Valley Poul- 
try Farm, Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Colonial Chicks. World's largest produc- 
tion means lowest prices. Leading breeds. 
Catalog Free. Colonial Poultry Farms, 
Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


Coombs’ Leghorn Chicks, 250-322 egg 
U. S.—ROP sired. Hatching now. Catalog. 





























Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 44C, today. Carney Hatchery, Box 15, Shelby- Coombs and Son, Box 150, Sedgwick, 
Seymour, Indiana. ville, Indiana. Kansas. 
Big Chick Bargain! Assorted Heavies Books—Dairy Science, by W. E. Peter- 


Have You Read all the advertisements in 











Helm's Special Broiler Chicks—Offcial- the “Farmer’s Trading Center’? Each $5.75 100 Postpaid! Strong, Healthy sen. Deals in general with the entire dairy 
ly#pullorum tested ROP sired matings. one contains an important message for Chicks! No Cripples! No Culls! Send industry, and with respect to production 
World’s Records. Wonderful Livabiltity. you. It may save you money; it may save Money Order For Prompt Shipment. Live problems, deals very specifically. Illus- 
Free Bulletins. Illinois Hatchery, Metropo- you time. Read this classified section Delivery Guaranteed. Atlas Chick Co., trated, 680 pages, cloth, $3.50. Send 
lis, Illinois. now! 2659 Chouteau, St. Louis, Mo. money to Successful Farming. 

Your Choice **Lifetime”’ Embossed Christmas Cards, with en- 


Send Possonel Pacts Christmas Cards 
Made From Your Favorite 
Negative. Delight your friends at home 
—the boys and girls in the service— 
everybody—with an individual greeting 
ecard that really represents you and 
yours. Appropriate greetings on card. 
Sample card and list of low prices if you 
will send us your negative and 7c for 
handling. Finerfotos means Finer Service. 
Finerfotos, Box 12, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Discriminating Camera Fans! Clip this 
ad and send trial roll with 25c coin. Rolls 
developed, your choice, two beautiful 
double weight professional enlargements 
and 8 never-fade Raytone prints, or two 
prints each good negative. Other money 
saving coupons included. Ray’s Photo 
Service, Dept. 35-F, La Crosse, Wis. 


Roll 
largements, 
prints 3c 

guaranteed. 





Developed—Three Beautiful en- 
16 neverfade priots, 25c. Re- 

Fastest service, finest quality 
Dick’s Photo, Louisville, Ky. 





Beautiful Papecgament from each pic- 
ture on roll 25¢ ut Rate Photos, Dept. 


-1, Janesville, Wis. 


Fast Photo Mill Service! No Delay! 
Eight-exposure roll developed, printed and 
coupon for your choice of two beautiful 
5 x 7 double weight professional enlarge- 
ments, or eight reprints for 25c coin. 
Highest Quality guaranteed. Mailing 
eng * wg on request. The Photo Mill, 
Box 629-17, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Sample Photo Christmas Card made 
from your own negative. Simply send two 
3c stamps to cover postage and handling. 
Folder illustrating many different styles 
sent with sample, some as low as 24 for 
$1.00. Photo Christmas Cards, Box 119-F, 
Rockford, Ill. 





Finer Finishing Specials 25c. Eight ex- 
posure rolls developed with two prints of 
each or one enlarged print of each negative. 
Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior quality since 1898. 
Moen Photo Service, 427 Moen Bidg., 
La Crosse, Wis. 





Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 
Never Fade Deckle Edge ints, 25c. 
Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis- 





consin, 











enlargements and 8 prints; or 16 sparkling 
prints, or 8 over-size prints (deckle edge 
if desired). Only 25c. Dept. 70A, May’s 
Photo, La Crosse, Wis. 





16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beauti- 
full Hollywood enlargements, free Leather- 
tone frame and photo wallet only 25c. Free 
photo album with first order. Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. A-1235, Des Moines, Lowa. 





Beautiful Christmas Cue with en- 
velopes, from your film, 4 alike 25c, per 
doz. 60c. Rolls developed, two prints each 
exposure, 25c. Jones Studios, Davenport, 
lowa. ‘“‘Where The West Begins.” 





Every Picture an Enlargement! § spar- 
kling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll 
developed 25c coin; 116 size or smaller; 
enlarge reprints 3c. Enlarge Photo, Box 
791E, Boston, Mass. 





Free Enlargements—Send your next 
roll with 25c plus 3c stam and we will 
make 8 — card _~ prints plus one 8x10 
enlargement. Fast service. Ford Photo, 
Dept. 107- A, Park Ridge, Lllinois. 





velopes, from your film, 60c per doz., trial 
4 alike 25c. Rolls developed two sets pic- 
tures 25c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, 
Iowa. 


Two Sets of ‘‘Deckledge”’ Prints with 
every roll finished, 25c. Very finest qual 
ity. Deckledge reprints 2c each. Brown 


Photo Company, 1910-45 Emerson, 
Minneapolis, 





Minnesota. 





Three Prints Each Good Negative, 6 to 
8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure 
rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred R. Eastman, 
Bode, Iowa. 





Sixteen prints or eight prints and two 
enlargements with roll 25c. Fourteen 
reprints 25c. Sixty reprints $1.00. Ace 
Photo Service, Box 265-K, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Free! Best snapshot on ettrective Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 2 Beau- 
tiful novelty premiums. Novel- Ad Com- 
pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, HL 


8 Professional 4x6 Enlarged Prints 30c. 
16 Exposure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 4c per 
enlarged print. Mohart Film Service, 
West Salem, Wis. 
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(no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications- 


55 cents a word. Write Successful Son Des Moines, Iowa, for complete information 





ROSELAWN | 


BIG TYPE LEGHORNS 


WINNERS OF MORE 10 YEAR 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS THAN 
ANY OTHER STRAIN. 


You can't get a poorly bred Roselawn Chick be- 
cause Roselawn Chicks are hatched only from 
wingbanded pedigreed breeders. That's why more 
poultry raisers reorder Roselawn Chicks for 10 to 
15 consecutive years—why you, too, are bound to 
enjoy bigger profits with Roselawn Big Type 
Leghorns. 

WRITE TODAY—LEARN HOW YOU TOO 
CAN CUT COSTS AND GET MORE EGGS. 
With America at war you must PLAY SAFE 
Don't raise ordinary chicks—Switch to Roselawn 
Chicks then the egg breeding and livability of 
every chick you raise will be POSITIVELY 
GUARANTEED. In addition we give each cus- 
tomer a complete time proven program that CUTS 
CHICK RAISING COST AT LEAST 20%, but 
remember only Roselawn offers this DOUBLE 
OPPORTUNITY for BIGGER PROCFITS so 
WRITE TODAY for details. 
DON’T DELAY— ORDER NOW 


BIG DISCOUNTS—are now in effect_on both 
straight run and Sexed Roselawn Chicks so 
ORDER NOW and Save. 


Roselawn Poultry Farm, 
R.R. No. 10S Dayton, Ohio 


PRODUCE MORE 
EGGS AT 


































PURE BREEDS CROSSBRED HYBRIOS 
MEAT in 


$822 i585 
@MALES 


OO PER 
up 100 


ua! 
cial: 

















SEA ord te yy 3 tT ae 
VITAMINS CAN DOUBLE 
YOUR PORK PROFITS 

If you are growing hogs on grain 
alone, you can DOUBLE the SAL- 
ABLE PORK you get from your 
grains by using a ManAmar Hog 
Supplement. 

_your present feed does not con- 
tain ManAmar, it will pay you to 
arrange a Pen against Pen Test. See 
“‘what a whale of a difference ManA- 
mar makes,” 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


“Satisfaction or your money back” 
is our guarantee if you make a Pen 
against Pen Test of an approved 
ManAmar Feed against your pres- 
ent feed. See your ManAmar dealer 
or write us for compkte details. 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. Dept. S. F. 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 





Help in the war effort by raising more 20th Century 
Chicks. White Leghorns bred for more eggs with R.O.P. 
males and White Rocks for Meat and Eggs. 16 other 
breeds, bloodtested quality. 8 Extra Chicks with each 100 
ordered early. Postcard brings free Catalog. 

20th CENTURY HATCHERY 
Box 45, New Washington, Ohio. 





OFRoe Tne Moet profteble 's our 

Send for FREE ChirktoS colors. 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY 

Box 1012-\, WINDSOR, MO. 








SERRY’S Champion-Mated, Hand- ra | CHICKS, 

also SEXED, STARTED. 52 Breeds. 7 HYBRIDS. TUR- 
KEY oo All Iowa Inspected, BWD Tested. Over 400 
Pp 30 Shows! LOW PRICES. In Business 45 years. 
Beautiful POULTRY BOOK FREE, stamps appreciated. 
BERR Y’S POULTRY FARM, Bx. 104, CLARINDA, IOWA 















FOR EXTRA EGGS ana EXTRA PROFITS 
Get our big Money-Meking Strains. 
Over 8,500 Pedigreed Males in our 1943 ‘90 
ings bred from Winners of over 1000 

National Egg Contest Awards. $ 

One of America’s greatest eg 

Farms. Free cat'g. 6 breeds. Ast’d 30 up 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 568, Clinton, Mo. 








White Leghorn, White Rock or Hybrid 





PULLETS 


I've got best deal in Started Pullets. 
Can send you Range (fully feath- 





Select Pullets Per 100 
Day Old . . $16.00 Day Old . . $18.00 
4 Week Old . . 23.00 
Range Size . 44.00 


Extra Select Pullets 


4 Week Old . . 26.00 
Range Size . 48.00 











Breedin Program. 3-Week Old, $2.00 
pe 100 fess than 4~- bn: old. Big Picture 
Catalog FREE. Jim Moore, Mer. 





Immediate or future deliveries if ordered quick 


Rucker’s IMPERIAL Breeding Farms, Dept. 630, OTTUMWA, IOWA; Dept. 930, DELPHOS, OHIO 














Folks! I'll Be Happy 
To Send You My New 


BOOK 
FREE 


Just drop mea _ post- 
vard or letter and I'll 
send this new booklet to 
you free and without ob- 
ligation, as my get-ac- 
quainted gift. This book has taken me over 
16 years to write, because it is the result of 
my own experience in hatching, brooding 
and raising chickens under ordinary farm 
conditions. It lets you in on secrets of 
brooding, feeding, overcoming chick dis- 
eases, etc., that have helped hold my losses down to 
seldom over 2% or 3%. It tells about easy to follow 
methods that save money, time and work. In fact it 
shows how an income of up to $1,000 to $2,000 a year 
from eggs is possible. Besides this book, l'll also in- 
clude Free complete and easy plans for my favorite 
Nature Brooder that can be made at home without 
expensive materials, expert labor or special tools. It's 
very safe and can be made any size up to 1000 chick 
capacity, to operate as a battery brooder or floor 
brooder using electric or other heat. 

All my life, I’ve raised chickens and for over 16 
ra have been trapnesting, line breeding and used 
R.O.P. breeders in working for improvement. I’ve 
found a few new kinds of chickens, and I'll send 
pictures of them, if you ask for them when writing me. 
One isa pobasve th | White Egg Layer, called White 
Romans that is the result of our world wide search 
for something heavier and a better money maker than 
Leghorns. The other is the New Hamp Whites, the 
one chicken, in my opinion, that will outgrow, outlay 
and bring in more money than Rocks on any farm 

For many years we've developed White Giants, the 
largest of all breeds, so well that they’ve won many 
National Official Egg Contests with highest records on 
pen and high hen. We also hold championships on 
most of the recent World’s Fairs and World's Poultry 
Congress. The males are wonderful for Capons too. 
This year wé are equipped to furnish Started Pullets 
4-weeks old or in Range Size that are fully feathered 
and need no further brooding so you save literally 
months of work and early chick losses altogether. My 
prices are low as 23c, so don’t hesitate to investigate 
them. 

These free gifts are my way of making friends and 
remember there is no obligation, now or ever, for 
readers of this magazine. My address is Mrs. Jim 
Moore, Route 76-P, Ottumwa, Iowa. I'l! be well 
repaid if you are helped in making more money with 
your own chickens this coming year. 


Mrs. Jim Moore 





EMPLOYMENT 


PATENTS 





Men—21 to 70—Some Earn Over $60.00 
weekly calling on farmers as representa- 
tive for established farm seed concern. 
Write today. Sunfield Seed Service, Dept. 
SF, 1929 W. 43rd Street, Chicago, I 





fruit, grain and pork ranch turning out 
2000 barrows a year. Must be equally pro- 
ficient in all departments. Robert H. Dart, 
P. O. Box 868, Sacramento, Calif. 


Reliable Men or Women wanted to call 





Patent Your Idea. Write immediately 
for two free books, ‘‘Patent Protection” 
and ‘‘When and How to Sell an Invention.” 
Fully explain many interesting points to hides and its immediately to Cownies. 
llinois. — CA gi important me- We will 
chanic: principles. Wit 
Heip Wanted— Manager for combined send “Evidence of Invention” form. 
Prompt service; reasonable fees, forty- ful, warm, stylish fur coats, 
four years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Regis- saving prices. No need payin 
tered Patent Attorneys, 615-P Merlin 

Building, Washington, D. C. 


-HUNTERS— TRAPPERS | 


LIVESTOCK 





books we also you style ‘sheet and full in 


scarfs, robes, r 





on farmers. Some making $100.00 in a 


Inventors—Take first step toward pro- 


Tanning—Fine Furs. Your green hides 
and skins never had a higher finished furs 
value than now. Don't wait! Ship your allied nations urgently need all er and 


ment and send 
ormation on our 
ifetime, natural tanning. Also the beauti- all milk breeds. Free literature on request. 


acknowledge 1-- 
C 


high ready- -finished prices for 
you have the skins to make them. 35 years Today's 
experience—100% satisfaction guaranteed. 
If not ready to ship now, write us kind . 


For Greater Efficiency in milk and meat 
production raise Milking Shorthorns! All 


meat United States can produce. Great 
opportunity with Milking Shortharns. 4 
percent milk and greatest salvage value of 


jacquetts, Read Milking Shorthorn Journal. Trial 


we make at our money- subscription six months, 50c; one year 
g current, $1.00. Milki Shorthorn Society, Dept. 
wu 


rs when Q-5, 7 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





Smartest Investment—Hol- 
stein-Friesian cattle! Buy registered ani- 


week. Experience unnecessary. Write tecting your invention—without obliga- mals with a known ancestry of high 
2 J -- lly ae skins you will have and get style shee ~ f 
a Company, Dept. 602, Freeport, tion. Secure free Record of Invention srices, etc. Cownie Tanning Company, et duction. Buy wr hey ge ae 
form—aad free ‘‘Patent Guide” explaining | Market St., Des Moines, nny most efficiently and economically the 





Magnetic Sponge draws dirt from cloth- 
ing. Used like brush. Saves drycleaning. 
Slick discovery. Samples sent on trial. 
Write ‘Inventor,’ 
Akron, Ohio. 


how to patent and sell inventions; <etails 
of search service; convenient payment 
fo Write today. Clarence A. O’Brien 


Bidg., Harvey 
123 Kristee Bldg., | Phang, Washineton Dt 


largest quantities of milk and butterfat— 





Jacobson, 230-M Adams 








Worm Treat Your Hogs, Sheep and 
Poultry. Get our special proposition. 
Salesmen Wanted. rite to lidwest 
Mineral Company, Greenwood, Indiana. 


and advice free. Registered 
Patent Attorney, L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
713, Washington, D. C. Raw Fur Markets, Question Box, etc. 


terms. Book 


Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable pages are chocked full of interesting articles 
liustrated with actual photos on Hunting, 
Fur Farming, have. It is free: no obligation. Simply 


Trapping, Fishing, Dogs, 








Easy, Quick Profits. Write for big free 
Sample Case Offer. Cosmetics, Medicines 
and Flavorings. Collins Laboratory, Dept. 


hie 








“Inventor's Guidebook’’ Free—Con- 
plete information about patenting and 
CL, Memphis, Tenn. selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 

2 Tribune Bidg., 


New York. 





FARM EQUIPMENT > 





Bair & Freeman, Lawyers. Patents and 
Trade-Marks. 
Mechanical barn cleaner easily con- cago, Illinois. 


Fur-Fish-Game is just the monthly 
magazine you have been 
Edited by A. V. Harding, an ardent hunter 
fisherman and trapper, who sees that its i —_ 


Edited by well known men such as L incoln, 
; Robinson, Dailey and Decker. Price 15c a 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- copy or si. 80 a year on newsstand. Special 
offer 6 months only 50c. To obtain offer 
clip ad and send with name and remittance 
(stamps acceptable) to Fur- Fish-Game, 
176 E. Long St., C olumbus, Ohio. 


vital foods to our national defense. For 
roof write for free literature. Box 1005, 


looking for. he Holstein-Friesian Association of 


America, Brattleboro, Vermont. 





“How To Break And Train Horses"— 
A book every farmer and horseman should 


address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 2012, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

OIC Hogs—Fall pigs—Boars, Bred Gilts. 
Immunized, Registered. Ship on approval. 
Prize Blood. Reasonable. C. G. Fisher, 
Collinsville, Obio. 


Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 











1400 Field Building, Chi- 





structed with scrap materials. Ends shovel- 
ing. Boy can operate with tractor or team. 
Send $1 for complete guaranteed blue- 
prints. Henhouse cleaner blueprints free. 
Stoddard & Son, Box 57, Elm Grove, Wis. 


Cc. A. Snow 
Attorneys since 1875. Literature Sent Free. a 
Address 30 Snow Building, Washington, 


& Co. Registered Patent lar. 


— either sex. Registered or grades nee 


Trap Fox or Coyote; on bare ground or able. On approval. 4-H material 
dee m snow. Write for free illustrated circu- 
. a. Bunc h, Welch, Minn. 


McFarland, Watertown, Wis 


— Make More Money “with hogs Monthly 





fox and all furbearers. 








Farm Telephones: Save up to 75%. 
Guaranteed rebuilt telephones and repairs. 
Standard makes. Free Bulletin. arm 
Telephone Co., Dept. SF, Rogers Park 
Station, Chicago, Ill. 


How To Build Victory Cow Stalls, 
stanchions, pens for easy conversion to 
steel after war. New free booklet. Louden, 
Box SF-140, Fairfield, Iowa. 








WANTED 


Women Wanted! You can make money 
supplying consumers with the well known 
Rawleigh Products. We supply stocks, 
equipment on credit; and teac 

No experience needed to start. Over 200 
easily sold home necessities. Large repeat 


Foxes- Nine in one day. Trap the slyest 
Particulars free. for year's subscription Hog Breeder, 
Guaranteed. Write Ed. Estabrook, Pitts- Stockyards, Chicago 


FEMALE HELP | fela_vt. 


all-breed magazine tells how. Send dollar 


America's LeadingL ivestoc k Magazine. 








Books—Land Draining, by Manly Miles. 
Here are full directions for laying out and 
constructing tile drains correctly. Illus- 
trated, 26 pages, cloth, 
money to Successful Farming 


Serves entire industry. $1.00 a year. Trial: 
6-months 50c. Breeder’s Gazette, Dept 
82., Spencer, Indiana 








$1.60. Send ry? 


FARM SEEDS AND 





you how. 





DAIRY GOATS 


NURSERY STOCK 





Tanks — Washing —- Sterilizing — orders. Permanent, independent, dignified. Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 250A, Colum- 25 Assorted good fruit trees $1.85, Peach 
Electric heaters for Grade A milk produc- Many women now making splendid in- bia, Mo.—monthly ‘magazine crammed trees 5c, Apple 7c, 200 Strawberries $1.50 
ers. Write today to Roy L. Meyers Mfg. comes. Full or spare time. Write Rawleigh with helpful information. $1 yearly—intro- Send catalog. Salesmen Wanted. Baker 





Co., Janesville, Wisconsin. Co., Dept. L-144-SHW, Freeport, Ill. | ductory 5-month subscription 25c. 








Nurseries, Higginson, Arkansas. 
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Here's What I've 


Found Out 
About Started 


PULLETS 


Just fap se a post card or letter 
and I'll be glad to send you “The 
Inside Story on Started Pullets” 
free and without obligation. This 
new book will let you in on how 
to figure which age or size of 
Started Pullets will give you ~ es wee rofits and 
save the most time, feed and early chick It's 
the result of my years of experience in ‘brooding, 
feeding and developing pullets. It cuts out the mys- 
tery and shows | ee of pullet chicks at all ages 
from ““DAY-OLD” to “‘2-WEEKS OLD,"’ °'3- 
WEEKS OLD,” **4-WEEKS OLD” and ““RANGE 
SIZE"’ (when they are fully feathered and need no 
further brooding under most weather conditions). It 
tells how new brooding, feeding and conditioning 
methods now make it possible to get Started ts 
in your choice of White Leghorns, White Rocks, 
Hybrids, New Hamp Whites or White Romans. 
Some of these chickens may be new to you so I'll 
—— of them if you ask me to, when writ- 

hey are the result of our years of trapnesting, 
line breeding and using many R.O.P. Breeders in 
our search for healthier chickens and better money 
makers under ordinary farm conditions. It’s been 
my life’s ambition to —_ poultry raisers save early 
chick losses as well as the hours of trouble and work 
in brooding baby chicks. I'll enjoy Lp you, too, 
and my prices on Started Pullets are low as $23. 3.00 
per 100 which isn't much more than most ask for 
day-old puilets and I believe cheaper than you can 
afford to raise them. Don't hesitate to drop me a post 
card or letter because these free gifts are my way of 
getting acquainted with readers of this magazine. 
There is no obligation. My address is Jim Moore, 
Manager, Rucker’s IMPERIAL Breeding Farm, 
Dept. 651, Ottumwa, Iowa. I'll appreciate hearing 
from you. 


Nationally 
known Breeder. 




















TATTOO B-127..Born 5-4-42 
A nice individual and ready to ship. 
SIRE: Primrose Blonde Laddie, 354588. 

4 Star, Silver Medal and Tested. 
DAM: Tessie of Timber View, 1106724. 
eg. of Merit 663.2 Ibs. fat in 

365 days, at age of 5 yrs., 2 mos. 
WRITE US ABOUT THIS GOOD CALF. 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 


Des Moines, lowa 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


















L 0 : K! Into Eamesway before you 
* buy Baby Chicks. Poultry 
Men Realize a, pee. 98% Baby Pullet 
Guarantee, 100% Bloodtested and 14 day 
Replacement (a World Record 
Hanson Ghostley and Barron breeding up 
to 354 yo Triple as og ~ chicks from 
long life hite, Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds, 
Free Offers ed D Sane Now. Why is Lemmen 4 years 
ahead? Postcard brings Free Catalog that explains all. 
LEMMEN LEGHORN FARM, Box 1104R, Holland, Mich. 


THIS GREAT BOOK 














Every farmer, every 
lover of horseflesh 
should have a copy of it. This amaz- 
ing book tells all about my course on 
how to know horses—how to break 
them—how to train them—how to 
make money as a master horseman. 
Write for tt today—F REE, together 
with my special offer of a course in 
—— Breeding without cost to 

ju. If you are interested in Gaiting 
and Riding the “saddle horse, check here (1 Do 
today—now. You'll never regret ti. 


BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 2012-A, - - Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
















Hybrid 
Breeder guide’ chews leading Hybrids 
for every purpose—color pictures—tells 
how Hybrids grow faster, healthier— 
easier to raise—Outlay Leghorns. Chick 
ices extremely low on popular Pure 
nd oon ee pe ta 







ut — cheaper than you can 
raise them, (230 up). Write for FREE book, “All about the new Hybrid 
—— and special get acquainted offer. Rucker’s imperial 

ou. Send. 4 626, Ottumwa, lowa. 


geweeCOON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT, AN 
Combination Hunting "Hounds—shipped for trial. 
Write for free literature showing pictures and breed- 
ing. State dog interested. KENTUCKY 
COONHO Paducah, Kentuck 















UND KENNE 














FARMS—REAL ESTATE 


FOR FARM WOMEN 


COONHOUNDS 





Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
interested in. Ask about reduced rates. 
Send for Booklet No. 27. Address ress R. 5S. 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Build- 


states. 


tion. Tell kin 
referred. 


Farms, Ranches. All kinds, 
Milwaukee Road areas of Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Dakotas, i, Wis- 
consin and Michigan. 


bright. Real 0; nd of fart 


sizes. In 


Make Up to $25-35 Week as a trained 
ractical nurse! Learn quickly at home. 
300klet free. Chicago School of Nursing, 


Coonhunters: $25.00 buys strait broken 
coon-opossum hound. Also have combina- 
tion hunters and squirrel dogs, redbone, 





of farming and location 
W. Reynolds, 52 


Free informa- quality, Free samples and tee Buy 
irect. Save Money. Bartlett Yarn Mills, 


Some Corn Belt Dept. F-11, Chicago. bluetick, Lege sreeds, open and silent 
Low prices ‘easy ‘terms. Outlook | Yarns: all wool, 2-I-plyUnexoelod | (auer,, $15,00 cach. Alke ent hind jo 


sold on trial. Get my terms before you buy. 
Lewis Coonhound Kennels, Hazel, Ky. 











Wr > *« 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. Jnion Station, res hicago, Ill. Box-K, Harmony, Maine. 
Unusual Farm Buys at low prices still Remnants for Garments and Quilts. FOR FARMERS 
About $11 An Acre! 496 Acres, 200 for avaliable in Nebraska ‘and So. Dakota. | 100 pleces 25c, 200, 45c. 15 yard bundle 














money-making crops, pasture, valuable 
wood, ponds, fruit; 5-room dwelling, barn 
30 x 60, other buildings; handy Ohio 
Cc omy Seat; should — fine stock farm, 
$5,500; page 55 Big Catalog—wWrite for 
Free Copy. Strout Realty, 7-CN So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Farm Land—Stock Ranches For Sale 
in Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon. For details write E. 
B. Duncan, Dept. 1229, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 





Canada Lands—Free Information. 
New Homes—Fertile soil—tfuture security. 
Canadian National Railways, Dept. N, 
335 Robert, St. Paul, Minn. 


Land is moving—get your farm Now! 
Attractive terms. Write ser iy Spocky ing 
location. The Federal 
Omaha, Omaha, ao 


Farm Bargains. Washington, 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- 
able climate. Write for literature and lists 
describing farms for sale. Specify state. 
J. W. Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Double Production In All-Year Growing 
Climate. Low Cost Land, Water—Health- 
ful Living. Amazing Farm Opportunity. 
Write Today For Free Literature. Pinal 
County Research Committee, Dept. 5, 
Coolidge, Arizona. 











- DOGS-PETS 


- FEATHERS WANTED 





Black English Shepherd, Puppies. The 
Best Farm Dog hipped on Approval. 
10c for Picture, ool ices. H. Chestnut, 
Chanute, Kansas. 


Canaries Wanted—Best prices paid. 

Write for folder on breeding canaries and 

cnippine directions. American Bird Co., 
1 Harrison, Chicago. 


seertscnens 200 Pointers, Setters, 
Straight Cooners, Combination Hunters, 
Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reasonable. 
List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ram- 
sey, Illinois. 


slish Shepherd Pupeice, Natural 
7 r stock. Spayed females. Also Persian 
Kittens. Write for prepaid prices. E. J. 
Barnes, Collyer, Kans. 














Beautiful Scotch Collie Puppies. Also 
English Shepherds. Natural Heelers. 
Spayed females. Express Prepaid. Our 
dogs Satisfy. Sunset Kennels, Wakeeney, 
Kansas. 





zee Market Prices For New And Used 

Goose And Duck Feathers. Used feathers 
must not be too old or broken. Send sample 
for price or ship direct. Prompt remit- 
tances. No unfair deductions. 30 year repu- 
tation. Central Feather Works, Depart- 
ment J, 1717 S. Halsted, Chicago. 


PHEASANTS 


Raise Pheasants—Profit or Pleasure 
Send 5c stamp a. amphiet and price 
list. Rainbow heasantry, Barring- 
ton, Illinois. 











SQUABS 


Beef For Armies, squabs for homes. Read 
war-time book. Tarilling money-making 
experiences. Free. Rice, Box 614, Melrose, 
Massachusetts. 





$1. Postpaid. Samples Free. Cagles, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Oil Paintings—Originals, reproductions 
and portraits. Direct from the artist. 
References, Inquiries Solicited. Burdette 
Studio, 200 East Locust, Independ " 





Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us 


your cream. Forty seven years honest, 
dependabie service. Galva Creamery 
Company, Galva, Illinois, and Kansas 


City, Missouri, Peterson's Creamery, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 





Kansas ansas. 


~ HYBRID CORN 


Look! Free Se Corn Catalog. 
Latest Funk G Hybrids described; ears 
shown actual size, full color; growing char- 
acteristics, resistance to insects, ase 
and drouth given. Select your next season 
hybrids now. Grow more corn with Funk 
G Hybrids. Get catalog, prices from Funk 
as. Sued Company, Box S, Bloomington, 
nois. 


For High Yield Buy Kelly's Hybrids. 
34 years aA ae yield ing seed corn. 











Price, $3.50 Write for catalog. 
Agents wanted. Kelly Seed Co., Peoria, 
Illinois. 





Books—Soils and Soil Management, by 
A. F. Gustafson. Designed to supply in- 
formation dealing cularly with man- 
agement of the soils in the field. A 1941 
book. Illustrated, 424 pages —_. 1 00. 
Send money to Successful Farm 


EDUCATION 








Rock tp ge Cheapest fertilizer. 
Increases yield grain, hay crops. Improves 
} Request prices, literature. Robin 
ones Phosphate Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


We Collect Notes, Accounts, all kinds 
debts everywhere. No charges unless 
collected. Established 30 years. May's 
Collection Agency, Somerset, Kentucky. 








Have You Completely read these classi- 
fied pages? There are many items and 
many offers pga may be just what you 
are looking f heck each one to see 
that none are gt. EE, 


OLD MONEY—GOLD 
WANTED 


Old Money Wanted. Will pay Fifty 

Dollars for nickel of 1913 with Liberty 

head (no Buffalo). I 2 eee cash premiums for 

ali rare coins. Se 4c for Large Coin 

Folder. May mean much profit to you. B. 

—_ Mehl, 236 Mehl Bidg., Fort Worth, 
xas. 











Correspondence Courses and education- 
al books, alightly used. Sold. Rented. 
Exchanged. All subjects. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. 
Sontplete details and a catalog Free. 
Write Nelson Company, pt. M-233, 500 


Sherman, Chicago. 


Wanted—One Thousand Students! Na- 
tional Demand. Make up to $90.00 month- 
ly while learning. Julian's Beauty School, 
913 Main, Kansas City, Mc 











We Buy Indian Cents, Lincoln Cents 
Old Money. Send 10c today for 1942 
catalogue of prices. We pay for all wanted 
U. 8. Coins. American Rare Coin Co., 
Dept. 14 Transportation Bidg., Chicago. 


Highest Cash Prices—Mail old gold 
teeth, jewelry, diamonds, watches—receive 
— ash by return mail. Satisfaction guaran- 

ree peteatien, Dr. Weisberg's 
Sond Refin ning ae 1500-T Hennepin, 
Minneapolis, Min 








Ideal Turkey Measurements 


PREMIUM PRICES paid for turkeys with 
perfect figures have resulted in special 
studies of body measurements by poultry 
specialists of the Oklahoma A. 
College, which show that there are char- 
acteristics to look for in the selection of 
breeders that can help produce a suitable 
appearance in dressed birds with a mini- 


mum amount of feed. 


Turkeys found to mature quickest into 
desirable market shapes and weights were 
those with short legs and long, medium- 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, DECEMBER, 


1942 — SEE PAGE 97.. 


and M. 


5.9 inches, a body 





depth bodies. Angular, long-legged birds 
were found to require more time. 
Measurements made on hundreds of live 
turkeys in tests to determine best body 
dimensions show, for example, that a 16- 
pound, 26-weeks-old tom should have a 
shank length no more than 7.1 inches, a 
keel length not less than 6.8 inches and a 
body depth of approximately 8.4 inches. 
An 11-pound pullet, 22 to 24 weeks old, 
should have a shank length of not more 
than 6.0 inches, a keel length of at least 


Shank measurements are made (with 


depth of about 6.8. 


the thigh held at right angles to the shank) 
from outside the hock to a rigid point be- 
tween the outer toe and the sole pad. While 
the bird is suspended by the legs, depth is 
measured from front of the keel to the back 
of the bird, 
shortest possible anterior measurement. 

Since turkeys should be ready for mar- 
ket by the time they are six months old 
or soon thereafter, measurements of pros- 
spective breeders should be made at this 
age or a little earlier, with the earliest- 
mating birds of proper body dimensions 
being kept for breeders. END 


the body depth being the 
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ee Farmer’s Trading Center =m 





HUBBARD’S 
NEW 
HAMPSHIRES 


This year—buy direct 


from the breedin 

source. Get big-bod- 
ied, vigorous chicks 
that ‘live, grow fast, be- 
come heavy producers. 
Sexed and Rock Cross 
chicks available. Write. 


Hubbard Farms 
Box23 WALPOLE, N.H. 


OLD 


$1 TO 


and F 








CHICKS 


Lower than start of 
1941 season. We hatch 
Breeds and 


DAY 


$3 PER 100 


REE Catalog. 


Hybrids. 








ar Pure 
Pictures 


MONEY 


WHITE EGG MAKERS 


WHITE ROMANS,—The result of our world wide search for something 
f better, healthier, easier to raise and bigger egg producers. If you are 
. tired of Leghorns, Rocks or other breeds, send a postcard today for pictures 
and our new book illustrated e | a. Learn all about WHITE RO) 1ANS, 
—sensational layers of big White e possessing Hybrid-like vigor and 
extra weight needed for better market et birds or broilers. 


NEW HAMP WHITES and WHITE GIANTS for BROWN EGGS 


NEW pany ———— in our gotnion ag erg outlay and better than 
Rocks oa ong, Sas eat and ees, JIM MOORE'S 
waite GIANTS ‘rena natens ly recopnived Hen a lei 286 eggs to set World's 
ficial for br Laying Contests. OUTL AID 
maf ALL LEGHORNS RNS entered in Standard Contests for the year. We als 
re Cham —— o in Leghorns over al and Hatcheries in Middle 
West with 13 — and high 5 pons ity hens) in Official Contest 
da hiss we bald he World's recerd on 5 he 


PU LLETS RANGE SIZE 


bes 4-WEEKS OLD 
we ba 3 nae of popular kinds at best age 


joss, work, time and feed 
(cheaper than you can raise them). OeREE— jetures of new kinds of 
Pullets, ™ mM 


all ages. Send Rat’ Brecd or saan Fan OORE, Mer. 
:ker’s Lange L Breed ing vee 
t. $21, Bethany, Me. 


save | 


pe dy *- 


Deiphes, O 





Assorted Heavies b 78235 of 
Send 


BIG CHICK BARGAIN 
Strong Healthy Chicks 
No cripples—No culls Post Paid 
Money Order for Prompt Shipment. . Live Delivery Guaranteed 
ATLAS CO., 2659 Chouteau, St. vont Mo. 





r) 


DUCKS—GEESE—TURKEYS 


raising them.” Write for special low price list of ~ Ah 17 
mammoth purebred varieties. Satisfact _ Guaranteed. 
MURRAY McM¥URRA 

WEBSTER try, 1OWA, 


Box 11, 


Make 
Money 


Dept. 621 Otturmwa, ta., Dept. 9 
70 BREEDS Chickens, Geese, Ducks. 
Choice, pure-bred, hardy and 
most profitable. Superior quality chicks, fowls, 
eggs at lower prices. Est. 1893. Catalog FREE. 
R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box 826, MANKATO, MINN. 
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REG U. & PAT. OFF, 


1. Our shop work is more important now, 
with scarcity of repair materials, than 
ever before; and we found it necessary to 
have some sort of heating arrangement 
that would use any fuel handy on the 
place. As a suitable shop stove could not 
be had, we made our heating unit of two 
slightly leaky oil drums as shown. Four 
angle irons (which might be old bed rails) 
secured to the floor support the barrels, 
and, as the upper barrel acts as a radiator, 
all the heat in our fuel is put into the 
shop before the smoke gets to the flue.— 


R. K., Iowa 


2. I am able to gauge the depth of saw 
cuts accurately with an ordinary band- 
saw by clamping to the saw a steel 
square as shown in the drawing. 

A strip of wood no doubt could be 
used. If there is any tendency on the part 
of the square or strip to slip from position, 
a small rubber washer or a bit of jar 
rubber inserted between saw blade and 
guide will prevent slipping.—J. H., Nebr. 


3. I anchor my corner posts very solidly 
by fastening an old disk to the lower end 
of the corner post. A good-sized lag screw 
does the trick. This absolutely prevents 
the post from being heaved by frost—or 
anything else, in fact.—R. S., Nebr. 


4 To turn the lights on at a prede- 
termined time I made up the time switch 
shown in my sketch. When the alarm 
clock starts to ring, the winding key 
turns, allowing the hinged plate (sup- 
ported at one end by this key) to drop. 
Ihe weight drops, and switch is closed 
automatically and positively, as_ the 
weight can be adjusted to take care of 
any toggle switch.—W. L., Pa. 


5. I made a handy holder for test tubes to 
test cows’ quarters by using plywood, 
four inches wide, eight inches long, saw- 
ing one end in the shape of a handle. 
Then I drilled four holes to hold tubes 
and covered one side with a piece of 
rubber tubing, which I cemented on. 
In the rubber I cut holes small enough so 
rubber would grip tubes to prevent tubes 
from sliding thru.—C. A. G., Wis. 


When the snowplow broke off our 
mailbox post, we set a new post five feet 
farther back from the pavement, and 
bolted a plank flat on top of the post so 
the plank would pivot around if end 
sticking out toward highway was hit. On 
this projecting end we mounted the mail- 
box and when snowplow hits it, it swings 
away unharmed.—J. O. L., Mich. 


To repair the lining in a wood heating 
stove I used an old oil drum. I used the 
lining for a pattern. With a hacksaw I 
made a lining that cost nothing but my 
work and that will outlast the original 
one. Four stove bolts hold the new lining 
in place.—A. M., Kans. 

To prevent water getting in our car 
door lock and freezing, we cut the finger 
from an old rubber glove (before we sent 
the rest of it to the rubber scrap pile), and 
slipped it over the door handle.—F. B., 
Ill. 


ALL AROUND THE FARM 


A very convenient and nice-appearing 
rack for storing long stock material such 
as pipe or bar metal in the farm shop can 
be made quickly and easily by cutting 
lengths of wood eaves trough into sections 
about eight inches long, and nailing 
them to the wall in the same position as 
they set on a building. Any number can 
be used; they can be spaced according to 
the metal they are to hold; they can be 
made several banks high; and at the same 
time this type of rack requires no floor 


space.—M. W. H., Wash. 


As milking-machine teat cup inflations 
usually cut thru where they connect to 
the.claw, we found by cutting back to 
sound stock, usually only an inch or so, 
and having our tire shop vulcanize a 
short piece of rubber tubing on, we add a 
full 100 percent to the life of the inflations 
at 25 percent of the cost of the originals. 


—J. H. F., Mich. 


As an emergency weatherstripping for 
our windows, I found melted paraffin 
wax worked into cracks, sometimes with a 
strip of cloth tucked out of sight in the 
larger cracks, did the job well. Last 
winter we were perfectly comfortable in 
a house that could not even be kept 
warm the winter before. In the spring 
the wax was easily peeled off and left no 
stain or mark where it had been.—L. N., 


S. Dak. 


In order that all polished shares, mold- 
boards, disk blades, and cultivator shovels 
may be put to work the next season as 
bright as they were at the end of the last 
job, we coat them with linseed oil. Unlike 
even heavy grease, the linseed oil forms a 
dense, varnish-like or wax-like film that 
does not rub off, and cannot be licked off 
by stock. ‘To put the tool back to work we 
can cut the linseed-oil film with kerosene, 
and the plow or other tool is ready for 


use.—J. E., Mo. 


We found a quick and very successful 
way to patch leaks in cement tanks is to 
use wood fiber plaster.—C. R., Ind. 


To keep the water from freezing in our 
stock tank in the wintertime, we built a 
board wall six inches from the tank, 
except in front where stock drink, where 
it is four inches from tank. We put a top of 
inch lumber on the tank, and above this a 
roof of inch boards. We filled the entire 
space around the tank and over the top 
under the roof with sawdust. The lid is 
fastened on with strap hinges and covered 
with linoleum. Our tank protected in this 
manner has not frozen at 30 below zero. 
We have used this plan for two years and 
it is much more satisfactory than a tank 
heater, also less expensive.—W. A. M.. 
lowa 





For each useful suggestion from readers 
we pay $2 upon publication. Perhaps 
you have some device for lightening 
farm and home work which you would 
like to suggest. Suggestions are not re- 
turned; those used in the magazine 
will be paid for promptly.—Editors 
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CAN YOU SEE 
A SIGHT LIKE THIS 


|e agit bd you often wanted plenty of meat with 
just the right cure and flavor—rich, golden brown 
hams, bacon and shoulders with the spicy fragrance of 
wood smoke—delicious sausage, corned beef, Canadian 
style bacon — meats of highest quality, safely, perfectly 
cured for future use? 


From your own garden, poultry and meat animals you 
can have a full larder. But remember this: meat is 
valuable. Avoid waste. Make sure every pound is 
thoroughly and properly cured — that it will keep and 
keep well—that there will be no bone taint, no off fla- 
vors, or under-cured or over-cured spots — every shred 
of meat will be sweet and good right down to the bone. 


This is the time for dependable, sure curing methods. 
Use MORTON’S complete meat curing products and the 
simple, easy way described below. It does away with un- 
certainty. It makes the job faster, easier...and gives you 
the finest, sweetest, best flavored meat ever put on a table. 


Cure more meat this year — and cure it better than 
ever before. Don’t take chances. Ask your local mer- 
chant for, and insist on, Morton’s Sugar-Cure, Tender- 
Quick and Sausage Seasoning. 


Finest Home Curing - Bock 
Ever Published 4 Oc 


- ++ 100 pages, Postpaid 
More than 200 pictures, charts, 
diagrams—complete directions 
on how to butcher pork, beef, 
lamb — how to make choice 
hams, bacon, corned beef, 
smoked turkey, sausage, etc. 
Write today. Send 10c in coin, 
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For Delicious Sausage 
Use Morton‘'s Sausage Season- “ 
ing. It contains salt, peppers, 
sage and other spices — per- 
fectly blended and ready to 
use. Just mix with the meat and 

grind. No measuring or , 
guesswork .. . the same 
perfectly flav- / 
ored sausage ae 
every time. , Sf 


MORTON SALT COMPANY, CHICAGO 


MORTON’S MEAT PUMPS $1.50 at your dealer's or postpaid 











“Back-talk” from 


“,,.LISTEN, you Karo people! You 
needn't tell me that everybody is 
calling for more Karo these days. 
You needn't tell me the Army 
wants more, the Navy wants more, 
and my Mother wants more. I’ve 
heard all that before. 

‘All that interests me is the little 
bit of Karo that goes into my feed- 
ing bottle. It must be good. It must 
be pure. It’s all right to speed up 
production, but don’t let down on 
quality. I won't stand for it!” 


¥ ¥ ¥ 


There, folks! You see what we’re 
up against. Our great syrup plants 
are operating at full speed, 24 


hours every day. Only a small part 


KARO IS RICH IN 


of their output is used in infant 
feeding; but because any drop of 
Karo may be served to a baby, 
every drop must come up to the 
very high standard of quality and 
purity our “toughest customer” 
sets for us. 

If, at times, your grocer has difh 
culty getting your favorite flavor of 
Karo, you'll know why. And you'll 
also know that when you do buy 
genuine Karo, it will be the same 


fine syrup you have always known. 


Because there is no substitute 

for quality, there never can 

be a ‘‘substitute’’ for Karo. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


17 Battery Place 


DEXTROSE...FOOD-ENERGY SUGAR 








a Tough Customer 








All flavors of Karo are 


now packed in clean, 


conve 


nient Duraglas. 


$2 












